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CHAPTER I 

CHINEE CHOKB 

I PRONOSED you fellows I would keep a log, so 
here goes — 

First of all let me remark that this shipping before 
the mast is not as easy as outsiders think. 

I had been a week in Calcutta, spent my last pice, 
and done a forty-eight hours' fast before I had the 
luck to bump up against Zack Slaughter. 

I had given up boarding the ships in the Hooghly 
and taken to haunting the bazaars and streets of 
Sailor Town. Thus it came about that one scorching 
hot day I found myself trailing wearily down Chinee 
Choke. 

You've never heard of Chinee Choke? Well, what 
RatcliSe Highway — now, I believe, disguised under 
the name of St. George's Street — is to the Port of 
London that Chinee Choke is to the Port of Calcutta. 
It is a narrow winding street, tenanted by the usual 
villainous type of land vulture who makes a sordid, 
but lucrative, living by preying upon the simple 
sailorman. 

Here you can buy first-hand, second-hand, or even 
very much third-hand, any article of sea clothing, 
from rubber boots to sheath knives, from liners' brass- 
bound uniforms to wind-jammer dungarees. 

Here you can buy any kind of curio, from a sword- 
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stick to a tiger cub, from a silk shawl to a crate of 
monkeys. 

Although the tif&n hour had hardly begun, I found 
Chinee Choke considerably more navigable than usual. 
Strange to say, no swarm of enterprising curio dealers 
hung upon my flank. I was left to walk in peace in 
spite of my white face. The reason was not far to 
seek. The case was too lamentably plain. I was so 
evidently moneyless. 

Clad in a cast-off • steward's tunic, from which the 
brass buttons had been removed as representing so 
many pice, and a pair of antique duck trousers, I do 
not think my garments betrayed the emptiness of my 
pockets so much as did the hungry, wolfish look in 
my eyes. 

The very beggars forbore to trouble me. No re- 
pulsive horror, whining for " bakseech," came to 
flourish a bare bone in my face. No contortionist 
exerted himself to paddle forward on his hands in 
order to solicit my aid. They knew better. They 
recognised the tagmarks of starvation and, despising 
the fallen sahib in their hearts, left me severely alone. 

For this I was thankful, for I was precious near the 
end of my tether; and only the thought of your 
laughter kept me from giving in. 

Want of food and the blazing sun were beginning 
to make my head dance. A wave of giddiness swept 
over me. My eyes ached with the glare. I slunk 
into a shady comer and leaned shaking against a 
wall, as weak as a rat. 

And at that moment the ebb-tide in my fortunes 
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CHINEE CHOKE 3 

turned. For approaching me down the narrow street 
came a tall man, neatly dressed in blue serge, with a 
white cover to his deep sea cap. There was an easy 
grace in- the swing with which he pursued his course 
that confirmed his nautical appearance. 

Jauntily twirling that species of stick which is 
tnown in the East by the sinister name of " Penang 
Lawyer," he came leisurely through the rabble, glanc- 
ing neither to the right nor left, and spuming the 
solicitous natives aside with a contemptuous shoulder. 

An inspiration seized me. I would tackle him for 
a ship. With his steely-blue eyes, strong, well-cut 
nose, resolute lips and firm chin, he did not look the 
man who would wantonly fool a greenhorn. 

I stepped out into the sunlight, and to my annoy- 
ance found myself reeling like a drunken man. I 
tried to speak, but could only stutter. Luckily the 
tall seaman knew enough to distinguish exhaustion 
from drink. 

" Say, stranger," he began kindly, with just a spice 
of that nasal accent which proclaims the Yankee, 
" your bunkers want refilling; I guess Zack Slaughter 
knows starvation when he sees it. Down on your 
luck, hey? Hauss sodger by the cut o' y'r jib. Z 
know the breed ; had a pal once in y'r line o' business. 
Deserted?" 

His voice dropped significantly on the last word. 
He seemed like a man a little puzzled. I felt the 
blood flame in my cheeks as I cried a vehement denial. 
The very idea roused me so that I was able to stand 
without swaying. 
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'' Hum I Yew don't look like a liar," he went on 
coolly. '' My mistake; you'll kindly excuse the blun- 
der." 

He stopped and pursed up his lips, as if in doubt 
how to continue ; then, after raking me up and down 
with his shrewd eyes, he said kindly: 

" Wall, suppose yew come an' have a snack with 
me, an' we'll have a pow-wow 'bout things." 

The temptation was almost more than I could 
resist. 

" It's devilish kind of you," I stuttered, " but the 
fact is " 

" Neow, shut up that fool-talk; if you ain't got the 
coin, I have; so come along." 

" The fact is," I insisted, " that I want to ship 
before the mast." 

" Oh, do yew now? " he drawled, with a queer look 
at me. '' It's a tough graft that, especially for a 
man who's been reared soft, been used to good 
food and a dry bed, and still more for a — gentle- 
man." 

I tried my hardest not to feel conscious, but the 
stranger had somehow got my measure and I felt the 
hope oozing out of me. 

^' Do I look like a gentleman in these rags or a 
man who's been used to good food and a dry bed? " 
I flung out with a desperate bluff. 

" Wall, no ; it's a cert yew don't, an' that's a fact ; 
but, likewise, yew ain't no foremast Jack. Look at 
those hands — ^muscular, I allow, but they've never 
been in the tar-bucket." 
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'* I see it's no use trying to deceive you," I mut- 
tered despondently, and turned to leave him. 

" Hold on, sonny, hold on I " he cried, in a dear 
voice, in which there was a deep undercurrent of 
kindliness; and, catching me by the arm, he brought 
me to a halt again. " Not so fast," he grumbled 
irritably, " not so fast ; mebbe I can get yew a ship, 
only first yew must come an' tank up; afterwards 
we'll talk business." 

This kind proposal put me in a dilemma. Accept- 
ing his charity would hardly have been working my 
passage, as I understood it. Undecided what to do, 
I began fumbling in my empty pockets. I had spent 
the last of the hundred rupees allowed me in the 
conditions of the bet two whole days before this. 

At last he grew impatient. 

" Damn me, but yew Britishers are proud," he 
sneered; " if yew won't let me stand tiffin, yew can 
pay me back outer y'r advance." 

My heart almost bounded out of my mouth at 
these words, for here was a solution to the problem. 
I could have embraced the man In spite of his hard 
eyes and somewhat cynical sneer. I felt like a con- 
demned felon suddenly reprieved. I hastened to 
thank him with the usual Britisher's awkwardness, 
but he very soon cut me short. 

" Oh, stow all that," he growled pee^shly. 
" Heave ahead, an* no more palaver till we've 
tiffined." 

So heave ahead we did ; and presently found our- 
selves in a better-class sailors' restaurant. There we 
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sat down to the usual Indian repast. I fell to in the 
most wolfish fashion, but the American only toyed 
with his food, and seemed to find it more interesting 
watching me make play with my knife and fork. 

At last I leant back with a sigh of relief — my 
hunger appeased. He thereupon offered me a weed. 
I gave a glance of habit at the label, as I picked it off, 
and noted that it was a real Havanna. This was 
playing the Samaritan with a vengeance. 

" Thank you ever so much," I mumbled. " I feel 
like a new man." 

" Y'r skin certainly don't hang so loose as it did," 
was his comment, and then for the first time I saw 
him smile. That smile pleased me. Next to a man's 
mouth, I have always found his smile to be a good 
index to his character. 

But I found out afterwards that Zack Slaughter 
kept an assortment of smiles. This one, which he 
used for my benefit, was, however, the only genuine 
one, and beneath it I traced a kind heart, so my con- 
tent grew apace. 

For a few minutes we puffed away in silence, and I 
could not help thinking what a strange pair we must 
have looked — the one, a dandy American sailor, im- 
maculate in his dress from top to toe; the other, 
unshaved, lacking a collar and generally disreputable. 

" So yew want to ship home? " at last began the 
seaman. 

" Yes," I returned. " I may not look up to much 
just now, but I'm strong and not afraid of work. 
I'm not quite a greenhorn. I can steer and knot 
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and aplice, though a square-rigger's strange to me. 
Still, I'll do my very best to catch on quickly." 

I had fancied myself as a Corinthian yachtsman, 
or I should never have made the bet ; I had been used 
to knocking about the South Coast alone in a five- 
tonner and I hardly realised the vast gulf between a 
cutter and a full-rigged ship or I should not have felt 
so confident. 

" Here's a bit of twine, let's see yew make a bow- 
line," was his answer. 

I made the knot without hesitation. 

" Good," he commented. " Now put a clove-hitch 
on the stem o* that wine-glass." 

Again I satisfied him. 

" Where does the Matthew Walker come when 
reeving a lanyard through a dead-eye? " was his next 
question. 

" Under the end of the shroud." 

" How would you serve a rope? " 

" Womi and parcel with the lay. 
Then serve and marl the other way," 

I quoted proudly. 

He nodded approvingly. 

" Wall, I guess yew'll do," he said shortly. For a 
moment this sudden change of fortune left me breath- 
less. There was still time to step back. 

Against my will I found myself thinking of a 
P. and O.'s comfortable saloon and comparing it to 
the dingy fo'c's'le, to which I was condemning myself 
for the sake of a damned foolish bet. 
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Was I going to funk it? The idea braced me, I 
hardened my heart and hurriedly began to choke over 
my thanks, but he at once put up his hand to stop me. 
So I waited in an uneasy silence whilst he slowly lit 
another cigar. 

Then, after a long meditative puff, he began : 

" Neow, I'm mate of a big, full-rig limejuiccr " 

He stopped abruptly, then asked with an odd note 
in his voice : 

" The Benares— tvtt heard of her? " 

I was obliged to confess that I had not. 

At this he treated me to one of his inscrutable 
smiles, a very different species to the one which I had 
found so favourable. 

"Wall, I thought mebbe yew had. She's got a 
kinder peculiar reputation." Though he said this in 
the most casual of tones, he fixed me with those keen 
eyes of his as if he would read my innermost thoughts. 

This piercing scrutiny began to make me feel quite 
uneasy, and I found myself heaving a sigh of relief 
when he at length shifted his gaze and went on 
speaking. 

" But of course yew ain't been long enough In 
Sailor Town to hear about her," 

" I've been three weeks trying to get a ship," I 
confessed. 

At this Zack Slaughter raised his eyebrows signifi- 
cantly. 

"Huntin' for a grub-stake most of the dme, I 
reckon." 

" Been on short rations for a day or two, that's all." 
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I felt that I had to be careful how much I said 
before this shrewd American. 

However, he asked no more questions, but rose 
from his chair, saying: 

" We'll jump into a gharry and steer a course for 
the Sailors' Home; there I'll see the shipping master 
and get yew signed on." 



CHAPTER II 



ABOARD THE BENARES 



A COUPLE of hours later found me on my way out to 
Garden Reach, where the Benares was lying. By 
my side rested a well-filled sailor's bag, bulging with 
a kit which had been carefully selected by the ex- 
perienced mate ; whilst in the pocket of a new pair of 
dungarees jingled the remains of my advance note. 
Indeed your old messmate, Cecil Daring of the 
" Fighting Furies," scarcely knew himself. 

I longed to take a peep at you all when my tele- 
gram arrived. When I wrote the words " Shipped 
A.B. aboard the sailing-ship Benares" I had little 
thought, in my triumph, of what I had let myself 
in for. 

Zack Slaughter, on parting with me, had indeed let 
drop a hint that everything was not all ^' jam and 
doughnuts," as he expressed it, in the fo'c's'le of a 
wind-jammer, 

*' You'll find your shipmates are half babes, half 
savages," he explained. " The survival of the fittest 
is the one law of a ship's fo'c's'le. Grit and a thor- 
ough knowledge of his profession are the two chief 
requisites of a sailor. You have the first and must 
do your best to gain the second. Your muscles are 
well developed. Don't stand lip, and don't be afraid 
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to hit back. Remember you're a man, and a man, 
whatever situation he is in, is going to keep himself 
respected. The cock-bird who ain't ready to make 
himself respected is of no account in this world. 
Don't despise a shipmate because he hasn't your edu- 
cation — there are all sorts of educations; bookJeam- 
ing ain't the most important, nor yet the most useful. 
Experience is the finest education, and it's the educa- 
tion seafaring men get most of. You've been a sol- 
dier, so you'll understand what discipline means. 
Jump your best spring at every order an' don't hang 
back. It's the man who jumps to the head of a 
brace, who is first on a yard, and first on deck at a 
call of ' All hands,' who is thought most of aboard 
ship. Put your back into your work. Remember, 
spite o' your campaigning, you don't know what 
work is yet — but you soon will. Your food's liable 
to be bad; don't croak about it — it's only a waste 
of breath. Shut your ears to a sea-lawyer; say ' sir ' 
to your officers; and if you think they are needlessly 
hard on the men, remember that they have been 
through the mill themselves, and have a reason for 
what they do. Neow, I shall take you into my watch 
and expect you to be a credit to me. So-long for the 
present." 

And of{ he went with that graceful swing of his, 
whilst I thought to myself: " What a squadron leader 
you'd make, Mr. Yank I " 

The Benares lay in a tier of six ships, jammed in 
between a big Scotch four-mast barque and a slate- 
coloured, stump-topgallant Welshman. 
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This is a sailor's log, not a soldier's, so get your 
nautical dictionary ready, boys. 

My new home proved to be a big steel ship with 
painted ports, hailing from Liverpool. She was a 
tall ship, crossing royal yards above double top- 
gallants ; and as I cast my eyes up at the complicated 
maze of rigging I suddenly realised that a knowledge 
of fore and aft sailing was but the first letter in the 
seaman's alphabet. 

My dinghy wallah rowed me up close under the 
ship's stern, and, clambering aboard by means of a 
lashed ladder, I found myself on the poop. 

This sacred part of the Benares was as clean as 
a new pin. The white planks glistened a pale pink 
beneath the rays of the setting sun. 

The brasswork all sparkled and flashed, whilst the 
teak rail, chart-house, and binnacle stand shone re- 
splendent in a new coat of varnish. 

On the well-swept decks the rope-ends lay in neat, 
Flemish coils, and the stem lines twisted like silvery 
snakes on the bollards. 

To a sailor's eye this well-kept poop denoted a mate 
who knew his business; but, at the time, with the 
memory of a yacht's quarterdeck before me, I hardly 
realised its significance. 

Shouldering my bag, I descended the poop 
ladder to the main deck, and again halted to look 
round. 

It was past the hour of knock-off time, and aft the 
ship seemed to be deserted. Perceiving this, I lin- 
gered over my inspection. 
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Here, on the maindeck, the maze of ropes dropping 
from the heavens, and coiled in bulky loops upon the 
pins along the topgallant and fife rails, struck mc 
more forcibly than ever; and I wondered with fresh 
misgiving how I was ever to master them all. 

I began to conceive a new respect for the sailor's 
profession, as I noted in turn the spidery shrouds; 
the halliard purchases with their great blocks; the 
braces, curbing the massive yards and falling to 
the rail in graceful curves from the lower yard- 
anns; the cluster of spilling and clew lines, held to 
each shroud by its fair-lead; and the intricate, web- 
like crossing and recrossing of cordage over my 
head. 

My eyes roved curiously, and I grew more and 
more interested. 

I observed the two double-ended lifeboats resting in 
their chocks on the skids ; and with more experience 
in boats than ships I remarked their white clinker- 
built shapes with swift approval. 

Noticing the racks of handspikes, belonging to the 
main-deck capstans, I found myself of a sudden won- 
dering whether Zack Slaughter, in support of his 
reputation as a crack American mate, was wont to use 
these for the purpose of taking the stiffness out of 
his crowd. I had read of such methods, and the 
sight of belaying pins and handspikes brought the 
book to my mind. For a moment or 30 I pleaded 
guilty to some uneasiness; but I began to breathe 
more freely when I realised that the Benares was a 
British ship. 
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Anyhow the thought caused me to cease my loiter- 
ing aft, where I knew a foremast hand was not 
allowed except on duty; and, picking up my bag, I 
proceeded on my way forward. 

Between the fore and main masts stood the mid- 
ship-house, containing the carpenter's shop, galley, 
bosun's and paint lockers and the idlers' berth. 

Just as I was passing, the first door was thrust 
open, and a cheery red face, surmounting a Falstaffian 
body, blocked up the opening. 

" Halloah, mister I What do you want anyways ? ** 
asked this apparition good-humouredly. 

" New hand," I replied. 

"Oh, hoi" 

The news seemed to cause him considerable sur- 
prise, and he looked me up and down as if he was 
almost inclined to doubt my word — then, with a shrug 
of his shoulders and a significant lift of his bushy 
eyebrows, he growled a doubtful " H'm I " and drew 
his head in. 

But before I had time to move on, he reappeared : 
" Is the rest of the crowd comin' to-night, d'you 
know? The mate never told me about it 1 " he asked 
in an injured voice. 

" I don't know," I replied ; then, remembering Zack 
Slaughter's advice, and not knowing what position 
this man might not hold on board, I added a respect- 
ful *' sir." At this he regarded me in some wonder; 
then slowly an immense grin began to spread over his 
red face, until it fairly rippled in circle upon circle 
of fat 
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" Longshanks seems a bit green," he commented, 
in a voice which shook the deck. 

Whereupon I flushed to the neck with that horrid 
feeling which a lack of self-confidence in a new posi- 
tion produces. Perceiving the effect of his words, 
this man, who turned out to be the sailmaker of the 
Benares, proceeded to examine me with the most dis- 
concerting deliberation. 

He must have seen at a glance that I was new to 
sailorising. For there is an indescribable something 
about a sailor's appearance which his confreres can 
tell at once, and this something, notwithstanding my 
new dungarees, leather belt and sheath knife, I was 
certainly far from possessing. 

Apparently I passed through the ordeal of the sail- 
maker's inspection without so many unfavourable 
marks as I expected ; for, removing hts vast bulk from 
the doorway, he invited me to enter. 

" You'll find the fo'c's'le empty and mighty lone- 
some, mate. Come in an' have a bite and a smoke 
along o' we," he said hospitably. 

Favourably impressed by his evident good-nature 
and kindliness, I thanked him warmly, and, stepping 
over the door-sill, I found myself in a box-shaped 
compartment, very little larger than a third-class 
railway carriage. Against the bulkhead tay a couple 
of bunks, in the lower one of which a man reclined, 
puffing meditatively at a short clay pipe. 

" Hey, matey," bellowed the saibnaker, wtting him- 
self down with a crash on a sturdy weather-stained 
sea chest. "Here's a new hand, an' b«n* as it's 
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mighty , dull in the fo'c's'le all by 'is lonesome, I've 
asked 'im in here." 

At this deafening announcement the occupant of 
the bunk looked up, revealing a grey head and a clean- 
shaved, mahogany-coloured countenance, out of which 
a pair of twinkling, china-blue eyes glanced keenly at 
me ; and for the second time I was treated to a most 
disconcerting survey and overhaul. 

"Why, you looks like a grubby/' exclaimed this 
man at last, with a cock of his head to one side. 

I felt myself squirm before this accusation ; but the 
kindly Sails relieved the situation by a timely offer of 
meat and drink. 

** Never you mind what 'e sez; lay inter some o' 
this," and he indicated a tin dish of sailors' pie, which, 
with some bread, butter, cheese, and a big jug of ship's 
tea, stood on a small table, so hinged to the wall that 
it could be let down when not in use. 

** Dan allers was an oncivil old curmudgeon," he 
went on in a loud voice. But at this aside the man 
in the bunk suddenly sat up, swung a hidden wooden 
leg and stabbed a vicious iron toe into the fleshy folds 
of the sailmaker's cumbersome body. The fat man 
gave a grunt, as the formidable weapon sunk into his 
side; but, beyond this involuntary outbreak, he pre- 
served a stolid indifference, and continued to heap a 
plate with sea-pie for my delectation. 

** What's y'r name, sonny? " inquired Dan of the 
wooden leg, lying back again. 

** Smith," I replied brazenly. 

" Smith, is it? " he echoed. 
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I nodded. 

At which he winked an expressive eye. Then, 
after smoking reflectively for a few moments, he broke 
ill again with another question — this time in a signifi- 
cantly lowered tone. 

"Deserted?" 

But before I could deny it, my fat friend, the sail- 
maker, cut in hastily: 

" Oh, stow it, Dan, an' let 'im cat 'is grub in peace." 

However, the other was not to be so easily sup- 
pressed. 

"Well, you can't take In an old bluejacket," he 
muttered, " but seein' as 'ow it sorter raises yer fur, I 
axes yer pardon, sonny; put it there," and he held out 
his hand with a flourish of friendliness. 

With my heart warmed by the kindness of these 
two old sallormen, I gripped his homy palm with an 
unconscious strength. 

" H'm I " commented Dan, " sodgerin's put some 
muscle in y'r arm orl right." 

I saw it would be hopeless to try to persuade him 
that I was not a deserter, though I could not help 
wondering what there was about me that made my 
profession so plain to these knowing sailors. 

There and then I vowed that before we dropped 
anchor in British waters I would be the tarriest sailor 
of them all. 

In a few minutes I found myself yarning away with 
the two seamen without a thought to the novelty of 
my surroundings. Dan proved to be the cook of the 
Benares; and presently gruff old Sails gave this 
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wooden-legged culinary artist a strong hint on my 
behalf. 

** Now, cooky," he grunted from the depths of his 
double chins, *' this here's a hungry ship ; you'll mind 
our mate here when we gets to sea. He ain't been 
used to the fare as goes as grub aboard here. Give 
'im a tit-bit or two occasional like, won't ye." 

*' I allows no son of a cockatoo in my galley, but if, 
howsomdever, you happens to be 'andy like in the dog 
watches, mebbe I could find you some'at easier to 
chew on than junk an' hard-tack," declared the 
other, with a friendly twinkle in his little blue 
eyes. 

** I s'pose the mate signed you on?" hazarded 
Sails, a while later. 

** Yes," I replied, as I puffed away contentedly at 
the first pipe of tobacco I had smoked for many a 
long weary day. 

*' O.S. ? " queried the one-legged cook. 

"No;A.B." 

** Oh, hoi 'e knoo ye afore mebbe? " 

** No ; I met him in Chinee Choke this afternoon — 
I never knew him before," I muttered with some 
hesitation. 

** 'E's a rum un, is Zack Slaughter," pronounced 
Dan at this, " an' deep too, eh. Sails? No strikin' 
bottom wi' him ; 'e out-fathoms the length o' my lead 
line; my brain ain't found soundin's where 'e's con- 
cerned^ — ^that Yankee's an everlastin' coney-humdrum 
ter me." 

I began to ask Dan why he found the mate a 
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coney-humdrum, but the saibnaker's reef-topsail voice 
drowned my question. 

" His trainin' runs foul of 'is ' cart, that's wot I 
makes of it," was the big man's wise, but decidedly 
noisy, opinion. 

And my curiosity remained unsatisfied. At ten 
o'clock I rose and said good-night, observing that 
it was time I got my kit forward and turned in, if 
I was to start work in the morning at six o'clock. 

At this Sails dragged himself to his feet and offered 
to show me my quarters. 

" Mind the bloomin' dorg," grunted Dan, as 
he lay back. " I 'eard 'em come aboard an hour 
ago." 

The night was breathless; and but for the faint 
tinkle of a banjo on a distant ship and the gurgle of 
the tide slapping against the bows, a deep silence 
reigned. 

The moon had cut up the deserted decks into paths 
of gleaming light and patches of inky shadow, giving 
to them a strangely eerie look, towards which the 
silhouette of the rigging, in a confusion of criss- 
crossed lines and curves, did not a little contribute. 

But I had scarcely time for a squint round before 
"the bloomin' dorg" appeared, leaping Into the 
moonlight from the depth of the blackness aft. It 
seemed the size of a calf as it came bounding forward, 
and it had a growl which reminded me of a wounded 
tiger. 

"Back, ye brute, back I Get aft, ye long-haired 
iiend I " bdlowed the sailmaker. 
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"Waitl" I called out, but Sails only seized a 
capstan bar from the rack. 

** Get aft, ye devil I " he roared, beginning to swing 
his weapon. 

,But this, if it stopped the dog approaching, also 
set it growling until the ship echoed and forcible 
words of remonstrance were hurled across by the 
sleepy watchman of the Scotch barque alongside. 

** Hold on, Sails 1 " I cried again. ** Let me make 
friends with him. I understand dogs.'* 

" Not this one, matey, I bet a blue monkey," he 
declared emphatically. 

" The blue monkey's mine," I laughed. 

It required a deal of patience and some ship's 
biscuit from Dan's bread barge, but in the end the 
fierce brute gave in, and became quite friendly with 
me, though he growled at once if either Dan or Sails 
approached. 

He was one of the finest specimens of a Turkish 
wolfhound I had ever seen, tawny-coated, with black 
points and a white chest, and the top of his head 
must have been a good three feet from the ground. 

" What's his name? " I asked presently. 

** * Arslan,' the ole man tabs 'im ; the second mate 
names 'im the * Terrible Turk ' ; but the rest of us 
jest calls 'im the bloody dorg," replied Sails, so simply 
that I could scarcely avoid laughing. 

" And you're the on'y son of a gun I've seen whom 
'e allowed to take liberties," he continued. 

** Ay," affirmed Dan, who had come to the door 
of the berth, " 'e's generally ready to w^ge war 
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instanter with a stranger and mighty near killed one 
of the last crowd." 

" You, none of you, treat him right, that's why,'* 
I returned. 

That night, when I turned into my bunk, I fell 
asleep with the great dog, stretched out on the deck 
with lus head on his paws, watching quietly beside 
me. 

But first Dan and Sails had both insisted on ac- 
compan^ng me to the fo'c's'le and seeing me setded 
down; then, before leaving me alone with the dog, 
Dan made the following speech: — 

" There's some'at mighty allurin' 'bout you, 
Greeny; you cotched me and 'im " (indicating Sails) 
" in one spin of the wheel. You *as that 'ere dorg 
subdued an* friendly jest as easy; and I reckon you 
works the same medicine on Zack Slaughter this 
artemoon. It's powerful strange, but there it is; 
there ain't no gettin' away from it. You ain't no 
Roosian Finn, I can see that — well, then, 'ow d'you 
work it, mate?'* 

" Come away, caun't you sec 'c's asleep," grunted 
Sails, making a great effort to subdue his voice; not- 
withstanding which his words continued to ramble 
around the fo'c's'le like distant thunder long after the 
kindly pair had retreated aft. 



CHAPTER III 



SETTLING DOWN 



I WAS aroused at six the following morning by a 
chubby-faced boy with a shock head of yellow hair, 
surmounted by a peaked cap, glorious in varnished 
braid and spots of various coloured paint, which he 
wore rakishly cocked over his right eye. 

" What ho I Within there I Show a leg, Mister 
Newhand, show a leg I " he cried shrilly at the top 
of his pipes. 

I sat up and stared at the small urchin with a slow 
look of wonder— quite at a loss for the moment to 
account for my strange surroundings ; then, in a flash, 
I remembered the happenings of the previous day, and 
straightway threw my legs over the bunk's edge, de- 
termined to start well in this new life. 

" The mate told me to wake you," went on the 
youngster. " He's got a pretty job for you at turn-to 
time, so get a move on." 

" I won't be a minute," I cried hurriedly, begin- 
ning to pull on my clothes, as if I was dressing for a 
wager. 

" Oh, you've got twenty minutes," replied the boy 
coolly, as he loitered in the doorway. 

His bright eyes, after roving all round the fo'c's'le, 
suddenly fixed on me with a critical air of inspection. 

22 
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" What made you sign on this hooker? " he asked 
abruptly. 

" She's homeward bound, ain't she? " I replied in- 
nocently. 

" H'm 1 " muttered the boy. " Know Zack 
Slaughter before ? " 

" No." 

"Weren't shipmates ever?" 

" No." 

"Hum I" 

And he surveyed me with thoughtful, somewhat 
puzzled eyes. 

" You don't look like a sailor," he remarked pres- 
ently. 

I was beginning to foster a particular aversion 
for this kind of pointed remark. It was so discour- 
aging. 

" I'm afraid I'm a bit of a greenhorn at present," 
I admitted grudgingly. 

" Well, Zack Slaughter'll soon cure you," prophe- 
sied the boy cheerfully. 

" Are you the cabin boy? " I asked, thinking that 
it was about time I turned questioner. 

It was my first blunder. 

" Me I ho 1 ho I ho I " roared the young imp, rolling 
about in wild amusement. " Ho 1 ho I ho 1 Listen to 
that, will ye I The cabin boy I My only aunt 1 Oh I 
My only aunt t " And he sudderdy collapsed on to 
the door-sill. 

" Well, what are you then? " I growled, somewhat 
nettled at this reply to my question. 
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" I'm the nipper," declared the young rascal be- 
tween his paroxysms, " the apprentice. Savvy, old 
Green Eye? " 

** Oh, I beg your pardon," I murmured with mock 
politeness. *' Am I to understand then that the cabin 
boy is your only aunt? " I inquired gravely, with a 
wooden face. 

But the boy was too sharp. 

** Um yum 1 don't try and be so clever, or you'll 
strain yourself," he retorted cheekily. 

At which I made a movement as if I would put him 
out of the fo'c's'le. 

But, leaping out of my reach, he held up his hand, 
and said in a beseeching voice : '* Do let's be serious 
now ! " 

I nodded, and he went on with his questions. 

"You had never heard of the Benares before 
Bucko Slaughter signed you on, I s'pose ? " 

" No." 

" Leary bird, old Zack," commented the disre- 
spectful youngster. 

" Why? " I asked curiously. 

" Oh, you'll soon find out why," he chuckled. 

At this moment the bump-bump of a wooden leg 
sounded without, and looking over the boy's head I 
beheld Dan, the cook, approaching with a steaming 
pannikin of ship's coffee in his hand. 

" Now, Roddy, you imp," growled the old seaman, 
" get outer the fair-way." 

But the apprentice only stood still, and stared with 
amazement in his eyes. 
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Taking no notice of the boy, Dan cleverly sur- 
mounted the door-sill, and stepped within. 

" Here, old son, here's a drop o' some'at afore 
tumin' to," he said cheerily, handing me the mug. 

" Thank you ever so much," I cried gratefully. 

" My I " commented Roddy, " I see you've 'got 
round Dan already; he never offered me coffee before 
turning to." 

I was just about to lift the pannikin to my lips; 
but at this remark I stopped, and asked if I might 
give the boy some of it. 

*' The young scattermouch don't desarve it," 
grumbled the cook, " but have it 'ow you like." 

At this I proffered the mug to Roddy, who, with a 
fervent " Thank you " and a friendly look, drank a 
few gulps — then handed it back, saying boyishly: 

'* That was decent of you." 

" Hope the kid ain't been cheeking you ? " ob- 
served old Dan, eyeing the youngster sternly. " I 
heard that cacklin' laugh o' his from the galley." 

" Oh no, only been asking a few questions, and 
some of my answers amused him," I smiled. 

"What crbout?" inquired the cook suspiciously. 

But, before I could reply, the long form of Zack 
Slaughter blocked up the doorway. 

" Turn to I " he said shortly. 

Before the words were out of his mouth Roddy, the 
apprentice, was on his feet, and making hurriedly for 
the door. Then, as I rose to follow him, the mate 
signalled to me: 

" Come with mc. Smith." 
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" Ay, ay, sir," I returned — the words falling from 
my tongue with a queer note of strangeness ; for I had 
hardly had time to get used to my position ; and this 
sudden descent to the ranks was ever surprising me by 
itS; novelty. 

Whilst I followed the mate up the topgallant ladder 
on to the fo'c's'le-head, Roddy skipped aft at the 
command of a young Hercules with a budding 
moustache. 

" Poop brasswork, you young imp," had said this 
worthy fiercely, before following the mate and myself 
on the fo'c's'le-head. 

He carried a long boat-hook in his hand, and I met 
his eyes fixed on me with a look, which seemed to say : 
" You're in for it." 

Zack Slaughter walked straight into the bows 
and, leaning over the rail, pointed to where the 
great port chain entered the yellow stream of the 
Hooghly. 

" Neow, Smith," he said grimly, ** I want yew to 
shin deowa that chain an' clear that cawpse." 

"And here's a boat-hook for you," added the 
second mate pointedly. 

For, tangled round the cable, there floated the 
naked body of a native, and this horror had to be 
freed from its grip of the iron links. 

I can't say I liked the job, but with the Yankee 
mate's stern eye upon me, I set about it with a grim 
deliberation, determined that he should see no hold- 
ing back on my part, however repulsive a task he set 
me. Slowly I slid down the greasy links until I 
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judged that I could reach the corpse with the boat- 
hook. 

This the second mate now handed to me with the 
grim warning: 

*' Don't prog him too strong." 

There was no need for such a caution. I poked as 
gingerly at the horrid object as If it had been a pane 
of glass and I feared to break It. Carefully I hooked 
it by one footless leg and swung it clear — then, 
scarcely had I time to release the boat-hook, before 
it was away and being carried rapidly off by the 
current. 

" Damned nuisance — those dead niggers — they're 
always getting foul of the chaijis," declared the 
young second mate, as I clambered back over the 
rail. 

" The river's their Campo Santo," observed 
Slaughter indifferently. 

" It's their way to heaven," I put in thoughtlessly. 

" Hey? " The mate stared at me. Whilst the 
second mate frowned as if I had been guilty of a 
crime. 

" Er-er — it's their way " And I suddenly 

stopped — 'frozen into silence by Zack Slaughter's 
cold eye. 

I had forgotten my position aboard, and this casual 
remark was an offence against discipline. I saw at 
once that Zack Slaughter was a martinet, with whom 
it behoved one to be careful. 

My second task aboard the Benares was of a very 
different and far, far pleasanter nature than my first — 
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in fact, beneath the hot Indian sun, it was more of a 
pleasure than a duty. 

*' Get the head-pump rigged and wash down,'* had 
been the mate's order. 

The operation of washing down lasted until the 
breakfast hour, for we were very short-handed : in the 
absence of a bosun, the mate himself had to throw the 
water, whilst the second mate scrubbed, Roddy carried 
the buckets to and fro, and I worked the pump. 

After breakfast I was introduced to that most Im- 
portant factor in ship's work — the paint locker. 
Here I was presented with a pot of grey lead and a 
brush, the burly young second mate taking another. 
With these we set to work, painting over sundry red- 
leaded squares and patches on the iron bulwarks. 

At first I managed to use more paint on myself 
than on the ship, but with a few hints from the kind- 
hearted second mate, I soon improved, though I was 
glad that Zack Slaughter was not near enough to see 
my clumsiness. Luckily he was busy discussing an 
old royal with the sailmaker, who had set his bench 
under the boat-skids, so as to be shaded from the 
glaring sun. 

Presently a Hindoo servant, clad in snowy white, 
appeared from beneath the break of the poop with 
an empty dish in his hands. 

At my inquiring look, the second mate explained: 
" Gopal, the steward." 

Behind the Lascar stalked the great wolfhound, 
looking more huge than ever in the bright sunlight. 
He passed by the mate and sailmaker in dignified 
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silence, but, on catehing sight of my crouching form, 
came over and nosed me afiectionately with his heavy 
black muzzle. This proof of friendship caused the 
second mate to utter a sharp exclamation of astonish- 
ment. 

" Well, if that don't beat all my going to sea. Old 
Nick's more sociable than the Turk, and a heap 
kinder to strangers. How on earth did you manage 
that. Smith? Guess you must have been a lion- 
tamer some time or other." 

" He and I made friends last night," I explained. 
"And now we understand each other." 

" So it seems," he muttered, evidently far from 
satisfied with this explanation. 

Just before midday I was busy painting a patch on 
one of the panels under the break of the poop, when 
I heard the second mate's voice above me speaking to 
Zack Slaughter; and I could not help overhearing the 
following remark.- — 

" That ex-cavalryman of yours seems to have a 
peculiar power of making friends with everyone he 
hits up against. Sails and that sour old crab-apple 
of a cook think the hell of a lot of htm. That young 
fiend Roddy turned him out this morning and started 
in to make fun, but came aft swearing by him — whilst 
the behaviour of that dog is the strangest thing of all. 
Why, I feel a kind o' warming up towards him 
myself. It's that grin of his does it and the soft 
way he talks, I suppose." 

I could not resist trying to catch Zack Slaughter's 
answer, and so was properly paid out. 
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'' Jest so. He talks soft an' smiles soft an' gets 
the whole crowd o' yew hoodlums sittin' at his feet 
an' lacin' his boots. Oh, yew're all easy. He may 
be anything yet — anything from a woman-stealer 
to a lie-down-and-die-if-I'm-hit kind o' skate." 

After dinner, as the midday meal is called at sea, 
I had my first essay aloft. The main upper top- 
gallant sail had to be unbent and sent down for some 
repair work to be done on it, so the second mate gave 
me a lead up the ratlines. 

It was a warm Climb and a sticky one, for the tar 
on the rigging was all melted by the heat. The air 
was stagnant, and overhead the sun shone through 
a film of haze. On reaching the cross-trees, I was 
glad to pause for a moment's rest. 

Up there the sounds of the busy city, though plain 
to the ear, were mellowed by distance. The chanty- 
ing of some native stevedores near by floated aloft, 
like the tuneful chorus of an opera. Even the hoarse 
voice of an irate bosun was turned into sweet music 
in its passage through the air. The hum of the 
" long, long Indian day " came to me like a lullaby. 

I fell into a strange content, whilst my eyes took in 
the wondrous landscape around me — first the turbid 
waters of the Calcutta river, with the small craft 
paddling to and fro, and here an inbound steamer, 
floating deep and weather-stained; there a country 
rice-boat, blundering down a reach. Then my gaze 
wandered over the white housetops, with the occa- 
sional spire or tall palm breaking their serried mass, 
and passed from the pile of Government House with 
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ia adjutant birds to the fort; and over clumps of 
green foliage out into the dusty country, shimmering 
in the heat, away beyond. 

And right beneath me I perceived the huge form of 
the sailmaker, as he stitched away on tus bench, 
dwarfed to pigmy size ; I also noted the minute figure 
of Dan as he stumped from his galley door to the 
ship's side and emptied a bucket of potato peelings 
overboard. Even the tall, dignified figure of the 
Yankee mate on the poop appeared insignificant and 
even comic from fore-shortening. 

I was still watching him when he looked up, and 
the next moment his powerful voice came crisply 
aloft, just as if the words had been thrown into 
the air: 

"Take a look at them foot-ropes 'fore yew come 
down, Mr, Woodcock." 

Clear as a bell rang the command. And above me 
the answer thundered back: 

"Ay, ay, sir I " 

The words roused me, and I scrambled clumsily 
into the rigging again, and presently gained the yard, 
panting heavily. Here the second mate instructed 
me in the mysteries of unbending a sail, and he made 
me hustle, I can tell you. 

It did not take me long to settle down aboard the 
Benares, and by the time a week had passed I was 
beginning to fancy that I had missed my vocation in 
choosing the soldier's instead of the sailor's profes- 
sion. I grew more and more interested in my work. 
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and during the evenings spent hours listening to the 
second mate's professional talk ; for young Bob Wood- 
cock was a sailor to the backbone, tarred and salted 
from his earliest youth, with but the haziest knowl- 
edge of land ways and matters, which he despised, 
placing all mankind who were not sailormen under 
the all-embracing heading, '* shore-rats "; and he was 
even more contemptuous of steamboat sailors, whom 
he only condescended to allude to as '' ash-cats." 

He took infinite pains to teach me the sailor's art 
and lent me a huge tome on seamanship, which I 
studied most religiously. 

It was Roddy who first nicknamed me the 
" Major," though he varied it occasionally by such 
names as " Old Chinstrap," " Jimmy Longspurs," 
"Epaulettes," etc. All this time I never met my 
captain face to face. Though he lived aboard, he 
seemed somewhat of a night hawk, slipping ashore 
after dark and sometimes not coming aboard again 
until the dinner hour; and then he would go below 
and stay there until he went ashore again. 

Thus it came about that I scarce caught more than 
a distant view of his back until the Benares was out 
in the stream with the tug ahead. 

Besides the silent Lascar steward, the " old man " 
had a big, broad-shouldered Chinese body servant. 
This man possessed the most cadaverous countenance 
I had ever seen: his face was so absolutely fleshless 
and suggestive of a living skull that he was known 
by the gruesome name of the " Death's Head." 

Though the ship was loaded and ready for sea, 
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the days passed and still I remained the only tenant 
of the fo'c's'le. 

If I did not exactly grow fat it was no fault of 
Dan's. I never knew until long afterwards that the 
better part of my scanty meals came out of the kind 
old cook's pocket — but Sails knew, and helped. 

Occasionally I would notice the melancholy steward 
come aboard from a catering expedition with a basket 
loaded with fresh cabin provisions, after which I took 
as a matter of course a luxury or two in the shape 
of fruit or vegetable in my beef-kid — httle guessing 
that the cabin table had been robbed for thC' beneBt 
of a foremast hand. 

As time went by, and with it my precious leave, I 
began to grow impatient for my future shipmates to 
arrive and the voyage begin; but I gathered from 
scraps of conversation in the midship-house, and 
mysterious remarks of the second mate's or Roddy's, 
that, for some reason or other, there seemed to be a 
difficulty in finding a crew. It was slowly borne in 
upon me that the Benares had a bad reputation, 
though to all my questions on this subject my ship- 
mates would only reply evasively. 

Thus I never discovered the real truth until the 
Benares was half way to the Sandbeads. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE CREW COME ABOARD 



At length came a night bringing the long-expected 
news. I was sitting on the spare spars, smoking 
with the sailmaker and old Dan, when the latter, 
who had been ashore in the afternoon, announced 
suddenly to his berth mate: 

" Jock's signed." 

^' Good biz ! " boomed Sails, with a ^nt of 
pleasure. " I'm main glad to hear it." 

^^ Ay, and I hear that wooden-faced Roosian Finn 
has give in to Slaughter at last." 

" An' what about the hands? " 

"Precious mixed lot, wot I 'eard; all sorts, and 
*ard bit at that. Had ter be to sign on this packet. 
Guess the mates'U 'ave their 'ands full." 

"Met any of 'em?" 

"On'y poor old 'Arry; 'e'd ship on the Flying 
Dutchman or a soft-wood Bluenose, he's that low. 
As fur the rest of 'em, Presidency Gaol is their 
boardin'-house, I'm told." And he gave a short 
laugh of disgust, then threw an uneasy look in my 
direction. 

" Oh, he'll take care of 'imself," said Sails, catch- 
ing the meaning in his mate's eye. 

" They'll come aboard yowlin' fur blood, I reckon," 
went on old Dan fretfully. 

34 
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" Ay, an' get it too ; Zack daughter's the man to 
comb their hair for 'em." 

" Heard anythin' 'bout signin' ? " 

"To-morrer, so I 'card, but the mate ain't said 
nuffin' erbout it." 

That night I retired to bed with that queer feeling 
one gets when the air is full of coming events. The 
two old seamen's remarks anent my new shipmates 
were not particularly cheering. I gathered that the 
fo'c's'le was liable to be what is known as a " rough 
house." I fonnd myself speculating keenly as to 
what the Yankee's methods of discipline would be, 
little guessing how widely different they would prove 
to those I had been used to. 

Roddy's face, when he woke me next morning, was 
eloquent with news; and, before I had time to turn 
over, the boy burst out with it. 

" Sailing orders at last, old Chinstrap I " 

'* Who told you ? " 

" Second mate : crew are to be aboard to-night, 
tug and pilot at daybreak to-morrow, and then— 

" ' Hurrah I my boys I 

We're homeward bound!'" 

We all seemed to work that morning with a sup- 
pressed air of excitement. The business of getting 
ready for sea was proceeded with amidst a low hum 
of talk, which Zack Slaughter made no effort to stop. 
Minutes of feverish energy alternated with lapses of 
idleness. 

The knowledge that the sailing day had at length 
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arrj^irtf filled everyone with a gay indifference for the 
Mjber routine of the daily round. The usually ever- 
, thrusting needle of the sailmaker had many a long 
rest, for he eagerly caught up anyone who happened 
to pass, in order to have a few minutes' yarning. 
Dan exchanged his news with brother cooks on the 
neighbouring ships, heedless of his slush-bucket, held 
poised on the rail and waiting to be emptied: even 
the impassive steward had a wordy passage of arms 
with an excited Hindoo fruit-vendor over the many 
disputed items in his bill. As for Roddy, the boy 
was in wild spirits; in vain the second mate seized 
ropes' ends and threatened dire punishment — nothing 
could make the young imp stick to his work on that 
day of all days; the moment Bob Woodcock's back 
was turned he was dancing about, playing pranks, 
chaffing, and generally plaguing everybody; he even 
dared to try fastening a tin pannikin to Arslan's tail 
as the great dog lay sleeping peacefully in the shade 
of the boat-skids, but a tremendous roar of outraged 
dignity and a sinister bristling of long back hairs was 
a sufficient hint to the mischievous boy to desist from 
this playing with fire. 

After breakfast the mate hurried ashore, and not 
long afterwards, as I stood by the dripping pump — 
the muscles of my bare arms glistening, and one leg, 
with dungaree rolled up knee-high, dipped in the 
tepid water to ease it of the burning sun-rays — I 
noticed two strangers come aboard, followed by 
coolies shouldering sea-chests, which they carried to 
the vacant berth in the midship-house. 
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"These first arrivals must be Dan's friend Jock 
and the Russian Finn," I mused. 

The first was a very Hercules of a man, with a 
rugged, freckled face, light blue eyes almost hidden 
under shaggy eyebrows, and a tangled mass of tawny 
beard and whisker. The second was tall also, but 
lean, raw-boned and long-armed — his great hands, 
even from my position forward, showing up out of 
all proportion to the rest of him. This man's high- 
cheek-boned, well-tanned features were clean shaved 
but for a small whisp of straw-coloured mous- 
tache. 

The fat sailmaker, panting on hts bench aft, ex- 
tended a limp hand to each. 

"How do, Jock? How do, Chips?" I heard 
him say in his deep voice. 

After the midday meal Long Jock, as Dan called 
the new bosun, turned to with the rest of us, and 
kept Roddy and myself hard at it all the afternoon, 
putting his paint and bosun lockers shipshape. The 
big Scotchman worked cheerily, with a pleasant word 
here and there for me, but a sharp eye after Master 
Roddy. 

" Here's a master of men," I thought to myself, 
as I filled the oil-tanks from the new tins, and the 
shrewd little nipper confirmed my opinion. 

" That bloomin' Scotchy knows his way about," he 
whispered, watching his chance when the big man 
was round the comer of the house; " keeps us down 
to it, don't he? He'll make some o' the crowd sweat 
blood before this passage is through." 
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I grunted an assent, and the loquacious boy went 
on: 

''Guess he ain't easily scared: he won't mind 
the " 

'' Noo then, sonny, howkit oot that tin an' no so 
much cackle ower ye wark," came a deep voice, and 
the new bosun suddenly popped his head in at the 
door. 

Roddy gave a slight jump of surprise; but, being 
wholly irrepressible, could not refrain from an 
eloquent raising of his eyebrows in my direction 
and an impudent laying of an oily finger along his 
nose. 

Meanwhile, next door, the Russian Finn was busy 
putting his shop in order. Presently Arslan, who 
was hanging around as if he wished to keep an eye 
on the two new-comers, put his head inside the shop 
door and eyed the carpenter suspiciously. 

The next moment a heavy maul came whizzing out; 
it narrowly missed the dog, and hitting the bulwark 
rail with a sounding whack, toppled over into the 
Hooghly. Arslan, with a low growl of rage, retired 
wisely out of range, but, from that moment, he hated 
Chips. 

" 'Nothcr of 'em it ain't safe to monkey with," 
commented Roddy, first making sure that the bosun 
was out of hearing. *' I don't like having Russian 
Finns aboard, though; fii-st thing we know " 

" Firrst thing ye'U knoo will be the end of a rope. 
If ye no baud ye tongue," broke in the ubiquitous 
bosun, catching the boy out again. 
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After this the nipper thought It better to keep his 
thoughts to himself till knoclc-off time. 

When I came to the galley that evening for my 
supper Old Dan handed over the kid with the 
remark: 

" Well, Major, here's the last meal you'll have by 
yV lonesome, and a better one nor you'll see ag'in 
aboard this ship, so fill up while you can." 

And though in my ignorance I hardly understood 
all the cook meant to convey, there was nothing in 
the kid when I had finished. 

I knew that the Benares was called a hungry ship ; 
that the food was bad and none too plentiful; but 
I had no idea that the present harbour fare would 
shortly be glorified in my memory as luxurious 
feeding. 

I had no conception of what Scotch captains call: 
" Ye fair whack an' nae mair " — nor to what lengths 
owners could go in mean provisioning, without getting 
to leeward of the Act, as it is called— which Act is 
nothing more nor less than an expert reckoning of 
how little a man can be kept alive on. 

It is lucky for most of us that no modem sage has 
discovered a reliable receipt for revealing the future. 
As it was I was able to pass a lazy evening, sitting on 
the forehatch and speculating on my future through 
the comforting medium of tobacco smoke. 

It may have been an hour that I had sat thus, when 
of a sudden the fragrant whiff of a Havanna cigar 
came to me through the still air of the night. I 
looked up and beheld Zack Slaughter approaching. 
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" Some calm an' peaceful hych, ain't it, Smith? " 
he drawled pleasantly. 

" Yes, sir, I think so," I replied, smiling up at him. 

" Heow long, I wonder, heow long?" he went 
on, fixing me with his shrewd eyes. 

I waited, wondering what was coming. I knew 
Zack Slaughter well enough though not to shove in 
my oar unasked. 

He took an appreciative pull at his cigar, and 
then resumed, with a hesitation and jerkiness which 
I would have taken for shyness, if I could have 
imagined such a thing possible in connection with a 
Yankee bucko: 

'' It's a considerable rough crowd comin' aboard 
to-night. Guess I'd spread my blanket on deck if 
I were yew. If yew aims to sleep, I callate yew 
won't gain no success in the fo'c's'le and " — he hov- 
ered for a moment on the word — " if thar's any 
mix-up stirrin', don' yew take no hand, Smith, jest 
lie doggo." 

He stopped and cleared his throat; I had never 
heard him speak with such a pronounced accent, or 
such a lack of grammar. After another pull at his 
cigar, he continued: 

" Excuse my pokin' advice at yew, but yew'rc 
strange to this life — it's a leetle different to what 
yew've been used to— I shouldn't like no misplay to 
happen along, so I jest thought I'd tip yew a 'minder." 

This exhibition of kindness, which the mate dis- 
played with such a shrinking demeanour, warmed 
my heart towards Zack Slaughter as it had never 
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wanned before, and I hastened to thank him. But he 
cut my thanks short ahnost angrily. 

*' Thar ain't no need for thanks, it was the ship, 
not yew, I were thinkin' of," he declared irritably, 
and turning on his heel with an almost surly '* Good- 
night," he retreated aft. 

I had not long to wait for the mate's " Heow 
long? " 

Presently a babble of native voices broke out along- 
side, then high above the Hindoostani rang out an 
excited Spanish tongue : " Vamos perros 1 Vamos t " 
Then came more hullabaloo, punctured this time by 
a deep " Sacre nom d'un — " which was capped in its 
turn by best British undiluted: 

" Git out, y'r yallar-skinned vipers, git out, damn 
it. Not a pice more, ye blankity, blank, blank " 

The rest of the speech was drowned by a shrill cry; 
after which there was an interval of silence. Then I 
caught the words: " Beaucoup de finesse," in French, 
followed by a hoarse rumble of laughter; and, in a 
little while, three men came unsteadily over the poop 
and along the main-deck, each shouldering a " round- 
bottomed chest," as the sailor's bag is called. 

The lirst was a queer-looking specimen, if ever 
there was one. He was very short and very broad, 
his head being stuck right into his body without the 
help of that customary link, a neck; he lacked a chin, 
likewise; but made up for these wants by a gigantic 
pair of " sidelights," whose sockets seemed hardly 
able to retain them — and these bulging optics rolled 
so alarmingly at every lurch the man made that they 
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appeared on the point of falling out. His only 
garment was a starched white shirt, stiff and shiny, 
and evidently brand new ; from under which appeared 
two thin hairy little legs, staggering desperately in 
their efforts to support his long, square body. 

To me this apparition looked the very image of 
some monstrous beede attempting to dance. 

The man was very drunk. In fact he could hardly 
stand, and would no doubt have capsized but for the 
heavy bag on his back, which seemed to ballast him ; 
and the sight of him, dancing such a fandango in his 
shirt-tails, struck me as so ludicrous that I burst into 
a roar of laughter. 

This had the effect of astonishing this human beetle 
to such a degree that he halted in his zigzag course 
to stare angrily in my direction. The result was 
fatal. 

As long as he kept steerage way he had been 
able to stand up, but directly he got caught aback he 
was done. 

He gave a heavy roll to starboard, and then 
capsized. And there he lay, abreast of the mid- 
ship-house, no more able to right himself than a 
sheep. 

His companions, a small-sized man with a big- 
sized moustache, and a murderous-looking pirate with 
a gaudy silk handkerchief round his head and huge 
silver hoops in his ears, after various futile attempts, 
managed to set him on his legs again ; and so, in due 
time, these three deep-loaded seafarers staggered into 
port and hid themselves from my laughing eyes. 
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*' Three sweet-looking buccaneers for a start," was 
my comment. " If the rest come up to sample we'll 
be worth a fortune to Bamum. That dancing beetle 
would pay a dividend in any show." 

But die next sample approached so silently that they 
were almost upon me before I noticed them. They 
appeared as solemnly sober as the others had been 
the reverse. 

There were only two men this time : the one burly, 
clean-faced, serge-clad, and unmistakably British ; the 
other short, bow-legged, eagle-nosed, with pleasant 
brown eyes and a torpedo beard shot with grey. This 
man had somewhat the look of an old man-of-war's 
man. I placed him among the Latin races, but could 
not specify which until I had heard him speak. 

Following these two men were four coolies, labour- 
ing under the weight of a couple of sea-chests, which 
they deposited in the fo'c's'le. 

A few words in Hindoostani and the clink of coins 
passed between the bigger of the two Europeans and 
the natives, who prescntiy retired ashore, whilst the 
new arrivals followed their chattels into the fo'c's'le. 

A moment later I was surprised to hear an educated 
English voice advising " Nicolo " to heave " that 
drunken beach-comber out of that port-side lower 
bunk.'* 

This produced a roar of indignation from the gen- ' 
tleman so rudely alluded to — and, for a few moments, 
there was a sound of strife proceeding within. 

*' Caun't ye letsh a fellar suck his swipes in peace? " 
cried an injured voice. 
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" Or-right, or-right, this my bunk though. You be 
qui' comf't'ble where you is," was the gentle return in 
a soft, Southern accent. 

Apparently this was so, for the next moment the 
out-manoeuvred " Beetle " began to sing— or rather 
produce a noise like that of a badly set cross-cut saw 
continually striking a knot in its timber. I only caught 
two words, and they were " Black Maria " ; whether 
they referred to a lady, or to that variety of carriage 
which is used for " guests of the Government," I could 
not tell. 

However, my attention was soon drawn away from 
the Beetle's music to new arrivals. 

First there appeared more coolies with ship's bags ; 
then I received somewhat of a start as I perceived the 
procession advancing behind them; two men were 
carrying a third, who seemed, if not indeed dead, at 
least nigh to it. 

At the first glimpse I was betrayed into a shiver of 
repulsion, the insensibility of intoxication being so 
like to death — ^then a long-drawn, wheezy snore al- 
layed my alarm, though it increased my disgust ; whilst 
the fact that the snorer was an old fellow with snow- 
white beard and hair roused me to a certain pity. 

Of the bearers, the first was a long, thin man with 
a " Goatee " beard, and the other a thick-set man 
with a Newgate frill like a door-mat. 

" 'Clar' to glory the old hunks is heavy," spoke the 
" Goatee," coming to a halt alongside me on the fore- 
hatch. 

" Heave ahead, mon, we maun set ta old 'un in t' 
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fo'c's'le — has't most gotten there nau," granted the 
other. 

" Let me help," I cried, springing to my feet. 

I assisted them to lay this example of depraved-old 
age in a bunk, and then made haste to get out»de 
again. 

The scene within was not a pleasing one. The 
night was suffocatingly hot and the dimly-lit den 
reeked with the varied smells of bad oil, perspiring 
humanity and whisky. 

In the eyes of the ship lay the Beetle, hugging a 
black botde, which be continually raised to his lips — 
filling the brief interludes between each drink with 
snatches of his " Black Maria " ballad, which, how- 
ever, was growing momentarily more indistinct. The 
white shirt, which was rapidly losing its pristine gloss, 
was still his only garment. 

It appeared that he had parted with his trousers on 
the way down to the ship, having insisted on throwing 
them at the head of an almost naked beggar, with a 
few vivid remarks on indecency. 

As I allowed my eyes to linger on this reprover of 
indecency, the serge-clad Britisher, who was lying in 
a bunk smoking, raised himself on his elbow, and ad- 
dressed me : 

" Pretty sight, isn't he ! nice example of the civilised 
European! Quite a credit to old England! — and we 
spend millions sending missionaries to savages," and 
he punctured his remark with a grim smile. 

I, however, did not smile ; this utterly degraded side 
of human nature was too new to me, I was too dis- 
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gusted, and hastened to quit the fo'c's'le with a sink- 
ing heart as I realised that these drunken hogs were 
my future messmates. 

But a furious quarrel between the Spaniard and the 
Frenchman, in which I every moment expected to see 
knives drawn, stopped my egress. 

Then — " Dom it, shut oop ! " growled the deep- 
voiced North Countryman, shoving in between them. 

This man's methods of peacemaking were rough, 
but most effective. Little Frenchy landed heavily on 
top of the Beetle, whilst " Ear-rings " was flung 
through the door — ^just in time to cannonade into a 
newcomer. 

At first sight this man appeared to be of great age, 
for his hair was a silvery grey curiously mottled with 
snow-white patches, whilst his clean-shaved face was 
deeply lined and covered with a very fretwork of tiny 
wrinkles, from out of which peered two lustreless, 
deep-set eyes. 

But was it age that had wrinkled this man's face 
and washed the colour from his eyes? 

If it was it had had little effect upon his strength, 
for he received the assault of the outward flying 
Spaniard without even a stagger: instead, his arms 
encircled the latter with a sudden swiftness ; then there 
was a quick heave and the picturesque pirate con- 
tinued his rapid flight through the air, hitting the deck 
at last with a thud which should have been sufficient to 
break a bone. 

As I watched this episode I noticed a sparkle of 
light flash for an instant, like a pin point caught by 
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the sun's rays, in each of the newcomer's colourless 
eyes — and, then, as suddenly fade. 

Without a word of any sort, the man hove a sailor's 
bag into an upper bunk, climbed into it himself, and 
then sat surveying the scene with a steady, expression- 
less stare. 

I was just on the point of elbowing my way dear 
of the confused interior when the Goatee proffered me 
a black bottle with a genial " Hev' a drink, mate." 

" Er, thanks, no, I think not, thank you," I stut- 
tered, somewhat taken aback and at a loss for a polite 
excuse. 

" Wall, if thet wouldn't " he began, but was 

interrupted by the sturdy North Countryman. 

" Pass un owcr, ta big oaf." 

Hurriedly I passed the bottle. And whilst it went 
the round two new arrivals made their appearance. 

Both were Southern Europeans — Dagos, as sailors 
Call them. Both were more or less under the influence 
of liquor; and, as each produced the usual black bottle, 
they did not tend to improve the atmosphere of the 
fo'c's'le. 

" Voila Luis et Manuel I " announced the French- 
man joyfully, as he spied them through the smoke. 

" Bons gar^ons 1 mais, oui — vrai bons gargons I " he 
declared at the top of his voice. 

And hardly had these two " bons gar^ons " settled 
down before the door was again blocked by a new 
arrival. 

TTiis last was a tall, raw-boned, powerful Arab, 
black-bearded, eagle-eyed, dignified and, yet sober. 
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Alas I as his eyes caught sight of the black bottles, they 
lit up with avidity. 

" Allah yekhallik! " (May God preserve you I) he 
muttered, as he eagerly grasped one of those handed 
to him, and took a mighty swig. 

The result was astonishing. His dignity fell from 
him like a cloak, his eyes leered round with a glare, 
horrid in its suggestion of evil ; whilst his hands, like 
birds' talons, stretched forth eagerly for more. With 
a second drink beneath his jacket he grew noisy and, 
with true Arab boastfulness, gave tongue to a windy 
psan in his own praise; the gist of which, with my 
fair knowledge of Arabic, I was easily able to under- 
stand. 

But the man was suddenly brought to a stop in the 
midst of his own glorification. 

"HoossI Is' Kut, ya Kalb ! " (Hush! hold your 
tongue, you dog I) had come like the hiss of an angry 
snake from the big Britisher's bunk — and, for that 
night at least, there was no more singing in Arabic. 

And now at last I found myself outside — once more 
in the clean air. I gave myself a good shake before 
resuming my seat on the forehatch, for I had come 
near to being choked by the fumes of whisky and bad 
tobacco. 

I was not to have peace for long, however ; for two 
men were coming along the deck, arm in arm, and 
shouting uproariously. As they arrived opposite me 
they halted, swaying back and forth, as if they were 
on a heaving deck ; for a long moment they surveyed 
me in silence, solemn as owls with a kind of drunken 
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gravity, then the bigger of the two spoke — this was 
a huge ruffian with gigantic shoulders and an im- 
mense black beard, which, added to a pair of singu- 
larly devil-may-care eyes, put me in mind of the old 
print I bad once seen of the famous pirate, Teach. 

" Say, Crojjick, wot is it, a bloomin' himage, 'r 
wot ? " 

This whisky-roused humor was capped by an ex- 
pansive grin. 

But his companion, an evil-faced, weedy litde Cock- 
ney, with a cock eye, retorted sourly: 

'* Hugly cove, to be sure ; swipe me if 'e ain't." 

" Ugly, you sez ; now I calls 'im pretty." And the 
big man cocked his head on one side with an absurd 
air of solemn criticism as he inspected me. 

I sat quite still, watching them with a smile of 
amusement. 

" You never was a judge er beauty, Jem," declared 
the man Crojjick with a sneer. 

It was evident that the giant rather thought he was 
a judge of beauty, and that he was far from relish- 
ing the other's ncering remark; for a frown settled 
like a thunder-cloud upon his brow, as he roared back : 

" Oh, I weren't, weren't I ? An' wot erbout you ? 
Black baboons is wot you calls women ; now I " 

But here the cock-eyed one, whom I thought singu- 
larly lacking in prudence, broke in; 

" You I You, oh, Lord I you — ter talk erbout 
black baboons I Wot colour is them kids o' yours in 
Rareytonga, I'd like ter know?" 

I thought this was going a bit too far. 
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'^ Don* you dare say nufEn' agen them kids," 
growled the big pirate, his anger swelling visibly as 
the other^s meaning silted in through the mist of his 
drink-fuddled brain. 

Separating himself from Crojjick's arm, he 
clenched an enormous fist, and began to shake it 
within an inch of Crojjick's nose. 

" D*ye 'ear, ye swivel-eyed toad, d'ye 'ear?" he 
bellowed, his face thrust forward menacingly and his 
expression the very height of ferocity. 

I stared fascinated, expecting to see murder done 
at my very feet; the huge Jem looked so specially 
formed for highly coloured tragedy, and the puny 
Crojjick so fitting and desirable a subject for 
slaughter. 

This latter was now shrinking back from the ter- 
rible fist in about as abject a funk as I have ever seen 
a man. His voice shook and broke into a falsetto, as 
he began his defence. 

" No offence, Jem," he quavered. " Caun't you see 
a joke? " (this with a sigh as long as a comet's tail) . 

Then came the touch of inspiration that carried the 
day. 

" 'Ere, 'ave a drink an' smoov yer leavers." And 
out came the usual black bottle from a ragged pocket. 

" I ain't goin' ter allow no insinnivations 'bout my 
kids, whether they're meant humorous 'r t'otherwise," 
grumbled Jem, but he took the peace-offering and 
half emptied it at one mighty pull. 

And so the snufEng out of the cock-eyed seaman 
was averted for the time. 
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After this I was left In peace. 

Only one more hand turned up, and he was 
quite hannless: a gnarled, knotted and withered old 
Lascar, who crept past me in the moonlight like a 
ghost. 

It now began to grow late. I heard eight bells, 
midnight, struck on a neighbouring steamer, and 
began to think of fetching my blankets — but the ap- 
palling din that was going on tn the fe'c's'le made me 
decide to wait until things were a bit quieter. 

Amidst the medley of voices I could easily dis- 
tinguish the bull-like notes of Jem rumbling like 
thunder below the rest; and, at the other end of the 
scale, the high falsetto of bts shifty companion, 
Crojjick, now screeching with hyena-like laughter, 
now whining in a sickly attempt at song. Anon I 
caught the broken English of one of the Dagos, or the 
applauding " Bravo, mes gar^onsl " of the French- 
man; whilst, in a monotonous drone, running steadily 
through all, hummed the Beetle's endless dirge anent 
the " Black Maria." Once or twice furious voices 
rose in a wild gust of wrath — generally in the excitable 
Southern accent; then I would hear the deep " Shut 
oop, ta fools I " of the North Countryman, or a con- 
temptuous nasal drawl, threatening " a plunk on ye 
blamed blow-hole if yew don* quit thet dogasted 
foolery." 

Of a sudden the uproar redoubled; then, high 
above it, a wild, ear-piercing scream rang sobbing on 
the still night air; and, the next moment, the revellers 
came charging out of the fo'c's'le door in a panic, 
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falling over and trampling on one another in their 
mad hurry. At first I thought that there had been 
some knife work; but gave up this idea when I saw 
that it was evidently pure fright the stampeders were 
suffering from. 

I saw the big Spaniard go flying into the scuppers, 
and lie there screeching. I watched my friend the 
Beetle, on his face without the door, being treated like 
a doormat by unsteady but feverishly active feet, and 
thrilled to see Frenchy trip over him ; then when I 
saw Frenchy, on attempting to rise, flattened out 
again by the headlong descent upon him of his two 
" bons gargons, Luis et Manuel," my laughter threat- 
ened to suffocate me. 

But curiosity as to the cause of all this pandemo- 
nium compelled me at last to take a peep into the 
fo'c's'le. And as soon as my eyes had grown accus- 
tomed to the dim light, which could scarcely penetrate 
through the thick wreaths of tobacco smoke, I made 
out a queer enough spectacle. 

In the centre of the floor hissed a large snake, 
twisting and twining, and darting out its lean wicked 
head at the black-bearded Jem, who, with the bread 
barge held like an ancient Roman boxing-glove, was 
vainly attempting to knock it down and scrunch it. 
But handicapped by the drink he had consumed, big 
Jem was making but a poor job of it, and every mo- 
ment I expected to see the snake make a successful 
strike. 

Calmly watching the scene from a top bunk lay the 
big Britisher, whilst, extraordinary as it may seem, his 
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little companion, NJcolo, below him, was peacefully 
sleeping. 

The only other occupant of the fo'c's'le besides the 
white-haired veteran — who was still dead to the 
world — ^was the man with the much-lined face, who, 
with wooden features and sphinx-like eyes, watched 
the battle from another top bunk. 

Cursing horribly, the giant grew more and more 
angry and more and more reckless as he failed to 
catch the elusive snake beneath the bread barge. 

"D 1" he raged. "Real snake or whisky 

snake, whatever y'arc, I'll smash ye. Ther's nothin' 
Jem Blood's afraid of " 

Crash came the bread barge on the deck again. 

The crafty snake, however, was not under it, but 
just a few inches clear. And now was its chance. It 
raised its head and struck viciously at Jem's arm — 
in another second the poison would have been in the 
man's system, but, at this delicate moment, I took a 
hand In the contest — and very unfairly from the 
snake's point of view. 

I had crept forward unperceived; and taking the 
reptile in the rear, just as it arched back its head to 
strike, I slashed at it with my sheath knife. The 
stroke was a good one. The snake's head, clean 
severed from the body, dropped, still hissing, to the 
deck; and the next moment the bread barge, at last 
making a correct shot, descended upon it. 

Nothing remained of the snake after that. As I 
returned my knife to its sheath I caught a queer look 
of surprise and speculation on the face of the Brit- 
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isher in the top bunk. The man did not offer to 
speaki however; indeed, he would not have been 
heard, as big Jem was airing his bull voice in some- 
what incoherent praise of my " bowie work." 

The thin face of the Goatee Down-Easter now 
poked into the fo'c's'le, craning at the end of a length 
of scraggy neck. 

" Thet 'ere snake moseyin' around yet? " 

" Deader'n pork," grunted Jem laconically, show- 
ing the bread barge. 

" Wall, it certainly hed this crowd gallied proper. 
Them Dagos went clean rampageous loony and are 
dodgin sarpints in a mighty vivid fright on the main- 
deck. Guess I'll report the critter's cawpse, 'fore 
they gets too far gone." With which he disappeared. 

I now seized my blankets and retired on to the 
fo'c's'le-head. Then, having made a kind of tent 
over the fore-stay with one blanket, in order to pro- 
tect myself from the rays of the moon, I rolled myself 
in the other — and was soon asleep. 



CHAPTER V 

ROUND THE CAPSTAN 

I AWOKE to find " Dum i Gurg," the wolf's tail, 
spreading its hairs of grey light over the east. And, 
as I rose and folded my blankets, I could hear the 
leather-lunged bosun thundering at the fo'c's'le door. 

Then, as I stood listening to the hullabaloo below 
me, a very different sound on the deck behind caused 
me to turn wonderingly on my heel. 

And the sight that met my eyes set me pondering, 
for there, between the capstan and the bitts, was a 
kneeling form with head bowed to the deck and arms 
outspread. 

For a brief second of time I was entirely at a loss 
to account for this motionless praying figure. In the 
grey light of the morning it had an unsubstantial and 
almost ghostly appearance. Then, as the glorious 
Indian sun flared up into the heavens, turning every 
rope and spar around me into threads and bars of 
gold, I recognised the tall Arab who had com^ 
aboard the night before and sold lus dignity for a 
drink of whisky. 

Here was an example of Eastern piety, such aa 
must ever fill a European with wonder. Here, in 
that surpassingly reverent attitude of the praying 
Mahomedan, crouched a common foremast hand at 
his devotions. 
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I found myself looking upon this rough, wild, 
Arab seaman at his prayers as if upon a sacred sight. 
Yet there was but small need of such a feeling, as I 
very soon discovered. 

Hamid was a hardened worldling, versed in all the 
ways of wickedness from Cairo to Bangkok. Accord- 
ing to himself he had been a man of many trades, of 
which those of an Egyptian dragoman, a Turkish 
Embassy interpreter and a Faringhi policeman had 
been the choicest; that of a sidi-boy the hardest; a 
Somaliland slave-dealer's the highest, for the business 
provided a harem; and a liquorice-water seller's the 
lowest. 

Perhaps he counted on his religious zeal to in some 
degree balance his worldly misdeeds, or it may have 
been merely the result of a strict early training — ^be 
this as it may, one thing was certain, he was punctual 
and constant at his prayers, though not without a 
certain self-satisfied pride in their publicity. 

He was now performing the Fatihah prayer — a 
prayer which no devout Moslem will omit when start- 
ing on a voyage. 

He had hardly finished his devotions before the 
men began to crowd up the ladders in answer to the 
big bosun's roar of " Man the capstan." 

Leading the way came the broad-shouldered, 
serene-faced Britisher. This man had seemed to me 
to be playing the part of an amused, if cynical and 
somewhat indifferent, looker-on at the late orgy. 
From his calm bearing and lazy insouciance, he had 
given me an impression of strength watching weak- 
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ness ; watching, indeed, but with only the most languid 
interest. 

The man was something of an enigma to me. And 
what made hJm the more so was the undoubted fact 
that he came of the classes, and not of the masses. I 
recognised the marks of the great character work- 
shops of England, Public School and 'Varsity, upon 
him. But over these marks, this man bore the stamp 
of the Great Deep, that rougher workman, as plainly 
visible as it was upon those homy-handed shell-backs, 
the black-bearded Jem, the lean Down-Easter or the 
North-Country Geordy. 

I liked the outward appearance of this stalwart 
mystery. I liked his face with its bronzed skin and 
bright, dear, open eyes. Whatever had brought this 
man into the low life-strata of a sailing ship's fo'c's'le, 
it was certainly not human frailty; for this country- 
man of mine appeared as clean to the eye as any man 
under perfect self-control could be — strong and clean 
as a Greek statue, a perfect specimen of health in 
mind and body. 

As he reached the top of the ladder and saw me 
standing there, he called out cheerily: 

" Top o' the morn to ye, shipmate. Preferred the 
stars above you to the smoky deck-beams, eh ? Wise 
man. The first night aboard is a drama that palls 
on one in time, though that snake episode was a new 
turn to some first-nighters and no mistake — a new 
turn indeed, which mighty near brought on an old 
turn for some of them, the jim-jams, no less. It was 
a mean play of Providence, that, to rake ofi on a 
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homeward-bound crew; though that black-bearded 
pirate stood up to it like a lion. There's some good 
steel in that man's composition, if I'm any judge." 

I nodded, wondering at the swiftness with which 
this man had sized me up and placed me on the same 
educational plane as himself. 

There was no time for further conversation, for 
Zack Slaughter had now arrived in the fo'c's'le-head, 
stem and businesslike, accompanied by the big bosun. 

" All aboard? " I heard the mate snap out. 

"One mon missing," was the bosun's reply; 

"Wall, he'll git left — ^the tug'll be alongside in 
half-an-hour. Heave up ! " With which order the 
capstan was manned. 

As I breasted my bar I had ample time to take a 
thorough inspection of my shipmates. 

The pathetic figure of the white-bearded veteran, 
who was evidently the old Harry mentioned by Dan, 
shoved feebly on the bar in front of me ; indeed, the 
old man was still so dazed and shaky from his night's 
potations that he had to cling to his bar for support, 
and thus hindered the work instead of helping it. He 
tottered rather than walked and, where any obstacle 
such as a jib-sheet lead or the little focsle-head scuttle 
interfered with the placing of his feet he invariably 
stumbled over it, and only saved himself from a fall 
by hanging desperately on to his bar; and at each 
" Shake her up " from the bosun — ^when the circling 
men quickened their pace — poor old Harry's shaky 
legs were left behind, and threatened to trip me up. 

Beyond old Harry, the long, lean Yankee with the 
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goatee chin-tuft bent sturdily to his woric — his eyes 
wandering frequently in the direction of Zack Slaugh- 
ter, who was watching the cable over the bow. Ever 
and anon he would peer back over his shoulder and 
throw a kind word of encouragement to the broken 
old man behind him; then away his eyes would go 
again in the mate's direction. I thought this man 
seemed strangely interested in his officer, but I did 
not know that the two had once sailed together in 
the same fo'c's'le. 

Above the Down-Easter rose the great back and 
shoulders of Jem, their muscles stretching his shirt 
to its limits as he put the strength of two men into his 
work. 

Beyond him, again, tolled the mystery's little 
friend, Nicolo, and the skinny old Lascar at the same 
bar, the latter crooning out a monotonous chant : 

"Ara sooUh lamadaeen 
Ara soolah lah." 

But this attempt at a chanty did not seem to please 

big Jem, who with an angry : " Stow that 

heathen rubbish I " burst forth into a wholly untrans- 
latable ditty of his own, recounting various lawless 
doings in the South Seas : 

" Oh we lived like lords, with gait on our knees, 
Tween the bloomin' Line and the Twenty-Threes, 
Heave a pawle, Joe- 
Heave a pawle I" 

Klinkl klinkl went the capstan: link by link the 
cable grew; whilst on and on swung Jem's endless 
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chanty, brutal in its coarseness, yet with a certain 
savage minor note of melody in its composition, such 
as all true sailors' songs possess. 

I confessed to a thrill. 

There is something in the work on the fo'c's'le-head 
of a ship bound to sea that stirs the blood ; I felt that 
queer something hovering in the air about me, just as 
I had often felt it before on the eve of a battle. 

As the ship neared her anchors the struggle round 
the capstan grew keener; our straining bodies leaned 
at a greater angle, and the klink of the pawls slowed. 

" Heave and burrst herl " cried the bosun — ^then, 
bending over the fo'c's'le rail, he called down: 
"Whathaeye, Chips?" 

A muffled reply came floating up, of which we men 
at the bars only caught the last word *' fathoms." 

The one anchor had to be broken out and catted, 
and the other hove short before the tug appeared. 

The time was passing quickly. 

At last the first chain was up and down; whilst 
the other grew broad on the bow. But the mudhook 
seemed very loath to leave its cosy quarters on the 
bottom of the Hooghly. The capstan revolved 
slower and yet slower, stuck, went on with a jerk, and 
stuck again. 

The mate began to grow impatient. A new chanty 
was started without effect. 

The mate grew contemptuous. 

" Not much beef in this crowd," he threw across to 
the bosun. 

I thought the remark was a little hard: I had ex- 
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pected encouragement, not sneers. I had yet a lot 
to leam regarding Yankee methods. And somehow 
the sneer seemed to work. There was a tremendous 
" Heave all together," a moment of suspense, then, 
with a shout of " She's away 1 " the pace quickened 
rapidly. 

Faster and faster sped our pattering feet, skipping 
the bigger obstacles; careless of the smaller ones; 
leaping — then stumbling; slipping — then, recovering, 
until I felt as if I were being run away with. 

A very short spell of this activity was sufficient to 
bring the anchor up to the bow. The ponderous 
block was soon hooked on and the cat-fall stretched 
aft ; then " Ho I cat that anchor 1 Ho 1 cheer'Iy noo I " 
sang the bosun ; and presently the great " iron " hung 
dripping at the cat-head. 

However, there was no time given to draw breath. 
The mate was still afret with impatience. Away 
went the ring of perspiring men round the capstan 
again, but not without a growl. 

" Might er given hus a spell," whined Crojjick, 
his squeaky voice shaking with his exertions. 

" Not he," rumbled big Jem. *' He's a hellion, 
that bloomin' bucko, from away back." 

" Reg'lar Western Ocean Traveller," put in the 
Goatee. " I've been shipmates wi' him, so I guess Tm 
liable to know." 

There was a world of significance in the air and 
tone of this announcement. 

The big Britisher raised his eyebrows with a mut- 
tered: " That's bad," and Crojjick groaned. 
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But it was all lost on me, for I was not then suffi- 
ciently versed in sea matters to understand the mean- 
ing of the term " Western Ocean Traveller." How- 
ever, I was soon to learn. 

At length an end came to our weary tramping 
round and round. A sudden " Pawl her I " from the 
mate announced that the anchor was hove short. 

The tug was already coming alongside to put the 
pilot aboard; Bob Woodcock was " making up ** his 
stem wires, and everything was at last in readiness 
for the long tow down the Hooghly. 

As I straightened myself to ease my aching back 
I began to wonder vaguely what had happened to the 
missing man. And, as I wondered, the man appeared 
up the topgallant ladder. 

A long, lean, lantern-jawed individual this, with 
a sallow, unshaven face, on which was spread an 
expression of the most complete gloom; a more 
mournful-looking creature I had never seen ; his deep- 
set, bloodshot eyes fairly glowered with some un- 
known bitterness, whilst the droop of his mouth was 
of a sour melancholy that was almost comic; and 
even his ears had a sullen air about them. If his 
appearance went for anything he was like to be a most 
undesirable shipmate. As for his clothes — they were 
mere rags, clumsily patched, and gaping in every 
direction. - 

This pier-head jumper seemed far from inclined to 
hurry; dragging his feet up the topgallant ladder 
indeed, as if they were too heavy for him to lift. 
Then, on reaching the top, he halted with the great- 
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est coolness, and, leaning restfuUy on the rail, pro- 
ceeded to glance leisurely around him. 

His scrutiny over, he expectorated with great de- 
liberation over the sidelight screen, and slowly shook 
his head, as if to say that his inspection had been a 
disappointing one. 

It was at this moment that Zack Slaughter per- 
ceived him ; with one keen, all-embracing glance the 
mate took htm in — then spoke tn a peculiarly soft, 
smooth voice: 

" Wall, mister, an' what may yew want? " 

" New hand, sir," replied the man, in a voice diat 
was half a sob, half a groan. 

" An' whose scarecrow hev' you been robbin' ? " 
went on the mate, almost plaintively, as he stepped 
up to the newcomer. 

I caught a knowing look passing between one or 
two of the hands at the bars: the Goatee even 
dropped a significant wink behind the mate's back, in 
an attempt to warn the other that he was standing on 
perilous ground. 

Then Zack Slaughter began : 

" Guess yew're goin' to hev' things easy aboard 
here, eh? Lots o' softies aft aboard this packet, eh? 
Come off in the tug an' shirk heavin' up; no catch 
heavin* up, eh? Wall," — he paused for a moment, 
whibt he looked the other up and down ; his victim 
shrinking back uncertainly, as if in doubt as to what 
was coming next. 

He had not long to wait. " I suspicion I'll hev' 
ter educate yew," finished the mate — then, like a flash, 
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his arm shot out and his fist landed with a crash be- 
tween the other's eyes. 

Over went the newcomer, and landed on the main- 
deck with a crash that would have broken the back of 
anyone but a sailor. Then before he could pick him- 
self up, the mate was upon him — ^jumping clear from 
the head of the ladder to the deck below with the 
agility of a panther. 

Zack Slaughter immediately proceeded to use his 
boot with terrible effect on the squirming scarecrow's 
ribs, rounding off each kick with a short, pithy piece 
of tongue-lashing. 

(Kick) '' Mighty unwholesome sodgerin' wi' Zack 
Slaughter." 

(Kick) " Reckon yew won't be set on joinin' ships 
from the tug nex' time." 

(Kick) "Liable to be onhealthy watchin' other 
men work, hey? " 

.(Kick) "Good an' easy, these limejuicers, hain't 
they?" 

(Kick) "Softie mates an' all?" 

(Kick) "Some sultrier than yew suspicioned, 
hey?" 

(Kick) " Git up, yew scum, 'fore I stamp ye ribs 
m. 

And he allowed the poor wretch to struggle to his 
feet. 

" Neow, turn to an' fly reound mighty vivid or I'll 
hev' to educate yew some more," he finished. 

The lesson was over; and Zack Slaughter climbed 
leisurely on to the fo'c's'le-head again. This forcible 
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piece of Yankee discipline opened my eyes to a new 
side of the mate's character, which I found hard to 
reconcile with the rest of it. 

And there was another surprise in store for me; for 
the new hand appeared in the wake of his chasttser 
and turned to with a spirit far different to the easy 
indolence, I might say insolence, of his first appear- 
ance. 

Joining the squad of men, who were passing the 
tug's huge hawser aboard, he went sturdily to work; 
and I wondered to see him show no signs, either 
bodily or mentally, of his late punishment. 

His face still held its gloomy mask of mutelike 
stoicism, the blow between the eyes had not height- 
ened or paled its sallow complexion ; and no outward 
mark showed on his tattered person to testify to his 
drubbing. He did not even bother to rub his sore 
ribs, though I had expected that at least two or three 
of them were broken. I had yet to realise the power 
of the sea to harden its followers into the toughness 
of steel. 

The fortitude of this battered scarecrow gave a 
fillip to my spirit, and I rowed in my heart that I 
would show myself worthy to be ranked on an equal- 
ity with these hard, unbreakable soldiers of the sea. 

And now at last we were off. With one last, 
terrific heave the second anchor had been torn out of 
its comfortable bed; and, whilst we ran it up to the 
cat-head — racing round the capstan to the joyful 
roar of " Homeward Bound," the great double- 
funnelled Hooghly tug churned up the yellow current 
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to soapsuds beneath her stem, and moved slowly 
ahead. 

The hawser tautened out with a jerk that shook the 
deck, giving forth a groan of anguish as it squeezed 
its coils on the bitts. The Benares began to thrust 
the river aside with her keen cut-water, and the pas- 
sage had begun. 



CHAPTER VI 

DOWN THE HOOGHLY 

The Benares followed her panting leader with a 
certain majestic dignity. We ^ere slipping along, 
however, and the minarets of Calcutta soon gave 
place to low-lying paddy fields with occasional clumps 
of bamboo or date palm. 

Whilst the mates and Long Jock, the big Scotch 
bosun, kept us ever busy preparing for sea, we were 
able to feast our eyes on a most animated scene. 

The traffic of this great river presented an entirely 
new experience for me. Never before had I been on 
the mighty Hooghly. 

Bombay, with its patamars, its Arab dhows and 
baggalas, had always been my entrance port to the 
great Indian Empire; and the Calcutta native craft, 
that were now plying about on all sides of us, were 
very different to those on the western side of the 
continent. 

For the first time my eyes lingered over the Bengal 
" pulwar," that relic of old-time boat architecture — 
a mere dug-out, high of stem and low of bow, with 
a long, round-roofed cabin structure and a simple 
squaresail: we passed many of these, drifting along 
before wind and tide. 

Then there was the still larger dug-out, the " malar- 
panshi " : this one had a piled-up deck-load the length 
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of her waterline, and overhangs like a modern racing 
yacht ; as with the pulwar, her propelling power was 
the fair-wind squaresail — the first of all sails to be 
spread by man; but in her cast a square-topsail was 
also set. 

On all sides, the well-known " dinghy " of Cal- 
cutta was to be seen, rowing hither and thither, or 
breasting the strong tide with the aid of a low sprit- 
sail. A barge of thirty paddles went skimming past, 
giving me a glimpse of some Indian Nabob reclining 
beneath a brilliantly-hued awning ; ^nd, as a contrast 
to it, there waddled by a lumbering rice-boat from 
Burma — ^black with men, who were devoid of even 
the everlasting turban in the way of clothes. 

At a bend in the river a big four-mast barque with 
painted ports came into sight. She was bound up, 
and soon abreast, piling up the water round her stem 
as she was dragged through it, until I thought she 
would take it In through her hawser-pipes. 

I gazed at her eagerly, for she was that moving 
sight to me, a deep-waterman nearing port. I noted 
her travel-stained appearance with interest: the red 
splashes and weepings of rust on her iron sides ; her 
blistered paint ; the gutterings from her scupper-holes ; 
the green weed showing along her water-line as she 
lifted ; all these various imprints of the ocean's mighty 
fingers I noticed — ^then, looked aloft. 

Here there were no signs of wear, such as showed 
so picturesquely on her hull: not an Irish pennant, 
not a loose gasket or a cut ratline even were to be 
seen; her masts, yards and blocks were resplendent 
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in new coats of salmon-coloured paint, which con- 
trasted well with the glossy blackness of her rigging. 

There were a number of men on her upper yards, 
hard at work unbending and sending down her royals 
and topgallant sails. How their eyes must have been 
wandering from their work to the panorama around 
them after their long spell of blue sea and sky. One 
or two perhaps were viewing the Indian landscape for 
the first time; if so, what better post of vantage could 
they want than a topgallant foot-rope? I had experi- 
enced it, and certainly de»red no better. Thus I 
mused, as I overhauled her aloft — then, as she drew 
nearer, I took a look along her deck. 

Her anchors had already been got over, but there 
were some men on her fo'c's'le-head at work on sun- 
dry jobs — some making up jib-sheets, others getting 
mooring lines on deck; whilst a little apart stood the 
figure of her mate, gazing ahead. And a very dif- 
ferent-looking mate was this to our long Yank of the 
Benares — for he was squat-built and ginger-haired. 

As the two vessels drew abreast he sprang on to the 
cat-head, and wished us a pleasant passage, and in 
doing so, showed us his birthplace, for his voice rang 
with broad Glasgow Scotch. 

Zack Slaughter waved an arm in reply, which, as 
we slid by, was taken for a greeting by the other's 
bare-armed cook, who, pipe in mouth, leaned on the 
rail abreast of his galley; and I heard a snigger round 
me as the man waved back his greasy cap with a 
cheeky, "How do, mister mate?" 

On the poop of the four-master her " old man," 
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spotlessly dad In white duck, was pacing the deck 
with his pilot, who stopped a moment in his walk to 
exchange a few words regarding shoals and deeps 
with his confrere aboard of us. 

Then, just at the right moment — for these cour- 
tesies have to be punctiliously correct — an apprentice 
sprang to the barque's spanker signal-halliards and 
dipped the old red ensign at her gaff end; this was 
promptly responded to by Roddy, the second mate 
standing by him to see that he played no tricks. 

So the vessels passed, gravely dipping their flags 
with sea politeness ; then, as our tug swept us round a 
bend, the scene suddenly changed; our fellow-wind- 
jammer vanished from sight, and in her place ap- 
peared a deep-laden Lascar-manned steamer — throw- 
ing a mass of inky smoke from her funnel as she 
piled on steam — In haste to reach Calcutta with that 
mighty city's food. 

After this, steamers kept passing, bound in and 
bound out : tramps ; British India boats ; a P. and O. ; 
country coasters ; Burma boats from Akyat, Rangoon 
and Moulmein, loaded down to their PlimsoU marks 
with cargo or flying light with deck-loads of chatter- 
ing natives ; Harrison liners ; Clan liners ; Hanse liners 
from Bremen; a vast procession of smoke-stacks — 
some sparkling in white paint and glittering brass- 
work, others dingy and sea-stained, patch-worked 
with red lead or blistered till the dull iron plates 
showed. 

The sight of these ever-passing carriers, well- 
decked, spar-decked, flush-decked, shade-decked, tur- 
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ret-decked and hurricane-decked, impressed me with 
a clearer, bigger idea of the importance and might 
of Calcutta as one of the great seaports of the world. 
But, interested as I was in watching the busy river, I 
was not sorry at last to hear the welcome words: 
" That'll do, men, get your breakfast." 

It was an unkempt, sore-headed crowd that, leaving 
Geordy and the long-moustached Frenchman at the 
wheel, trailed wearily into the fo'c's'le. 

" Any ordinary seamen aboard here? " queried big 
Jem, seating himself heavily. 

No one answered for a moment, and then the 
Down-Easter muttered: 

" I guess nit." 

" Well, then," went on Jem, " one er you Dagos 
will just promenade to the galley an' fetch the grub." 

Immediately a shrill discussion broke out between 
Ear-rings, Luis and Manuel ; but the impatient Jem 
cut in despotically: 

" Now quick, or I'll have to thump one o' you " — 
and he scowled ferociously. 

The threat sufficed; and Manuel, a member of that 
despised race, Rock Scorpions, hurried off, muttering 
horrible maledictions in Andatusian Spanish. 

" Any pisco left, Crojjick, or are them black bottles 
all dead marines? " next asked big Jem. 

" Nary a drop, mate," replied the cock-eyed one 
mournfully. 

" Wait, me bloomin' ole shell-backs," broke in the 
pier-head jumper, " if that white-washed Yank of a 
mate hain't been an* smashed it, I 'ad a bottle of 
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bugjuice when I cum aboard." And he proceeded 
to feel carefully round in his ragged but voluminous 
pockets; whilst the crowd watched him with such 
an air of anxiety that I could scarcely restrain my 
laughter. 

" *Ere it is ! " he exclaimed at last, as he unearthed 
the familiar black bottle from some inner recess of 
his tattered garments. 

The find raised a cheer ; and whilst I was wondering 
how the bottle had escaped the maters toe, it was 
passed round. Then, as the fiery liquid began to cir- 
culate, the dull eyes of the piratical-looking crew once 
more grew bright, and their tongues loosened. 

The newcomer sprang at one jump to the height 
of popularity. All hands hastened to commiserate 
with him on his unfortunate encounter with Zack 
Slaughter. 

" I feared *e were goin' ter make buzzard-meat of 
ye,*' leered the Beetle sympathetically, " an' I sez to 
mysel' : hit's a bloomin' shame lettin' Yankee buckos 
ship as mates aboard British ships, s'elp me, I did " — 
and he held out his hand for another pull. 

'' I never did 'ave no luck," explained the mournful 
one. "I was bom unlucky; jumped right into it 
from the very start. My name's Jones — Badluck 
Jones, I'm allers called, 'count of my h'ill-starred 
destiny " (he dwelt on these two words with evident 
relish) : " an' now I comes aboard 'ere, 'opin' to find 
a decent gang aft, an' runs slap up ag'in a bucko mate. 
It's croo'l, I calls it, croo'l ; an' me weak an' starvin', 
an' without enuff do'es to ide me bloomin skin from 
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the disserlute gaze 0' the coffee-coloured Hindoo 
peris " 

Again he halted, evidently proud of his gift of 
expression, and anxious that it should have time to 
sink into the dull brains of his shipmates. 

" Flyin' light, like a packet rat, hey? " commented 
the Goatee. 

" Ay, an' the Cape passage an' winter in the West- 
em Ocean afore me," he muttered dolefully, his 
sombre eyes looking heavily round the fo'c's'le in 
search of some compassion. 

" 'As any man a 'eart aboard this 'ere ship, I won- 
der," he hinted, in hts most miserable tone. 

His appeal did not fall on stony ground. He raked 
in a singlet from one man, a pair of odd boots from 
another, a shirt here, a pair of dungaree pants there, 
whilst the little grey-bearded Nicolo, after pawing 
down mysteriously in his canvas ship's bag, produced 
a complete suit of hickory, as I believe striped cotton 
is called. 

It was many sizes too small for the lean, cadaverous 
Jones, but he was evidently not particular about a 
trifle like that, and, unceremoniously casting off his 
rags, donned it in a twinkling. And the sight of him 
with blue-striped trousers, reaching barely below his 
knees, and a coat which showed a couple of inches of 
bare skin between its foot and the waistband of the 
trousers, nearly overcame my gravity. 

However, I was saved from disgracing myself in 
the eyes of my gloomy shipmate owing to the dis- 
traction caused by the appearance of the Rock Scor- 
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pion with a can of steaming coffee and a mess of 
potato and meat. This was duly whacked out, and 
all hands fell to with a will. Then, with pipes once 
more alight, Badluck Jones began the conversation 
with a remark that caused me to prick up my ears. 

'' Devil's own luck 'avin' to ship in this blasted old 
Benares** he broke out morosely. " If I 'adn't been 
in dead low water, wi' that growlin' Morgan stirrin' 
me up all day, I'd never 'a' signed aboard ere — ^]ust 
my bloomin' luck." 

" Did ye 'ear anythin' 'bout 'er? " inquired Croj- 
jick, fixing his well-behaved optic on Jones whilst 
he took a look round the fo'c's'le with his cocked one. 

"O'ny she's a jonah, a man-killer, a bloomin' 
floatin' death trap, full o' the ghosts o' men she's 
killed " 

A groan came out of the shadow forward. I 
thought I recognised the voice of the man I have for 
some reason or other kept alluding to as the big 
Britisher. Anyhow, it was a fine effort to back up 
Jones in his story, and nearly startled the Beetle and 
Crojjick out of their wits; but the "unlucky one" 
was far too fond of hearing his own voice to allow 
himself to be interrupted by a mere groan, and he 
went right on with his grisly recital : 

" Where ye 'ear the shrieks o' the dead in the night 
watches, an' sperits wi' cut throats an' bloody 'ands, 
an' drownded corpses, wi' drippin' raiment an' eyes 
eaten away by fishes, 'elp ye ter reef taups'ls on dirty 
nights. On'y a ship wot the rats 'ave gone an' left 
whose ole man is a devil wi' his tail coiled outer 
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sight inside 'is shirt, who can 'andle fire without bum- 
in' 'imself ; yes, I sez, an' when 'e looks at ye, gives 
ye the shivers down ye back; ay, I've 'card *e only 
'as to point *is long-clawed finger at ye ter lay ye 
flat an* senseless — a bloomin' lively lookout, h'l calls 
it.*' 

He paused for a moment to look round and see 
how his audience were taking it, then, evidently satis- 
fied that they could hold a bit more, he went on: 

" 'Ave ye seen the daug too ? — an' them eyes er 
his? — Satan, the last crowd called 'im, I'm told. 
Did ye ever see a daug like 'im ? — eyes like live coals 
and er jaw like er shark's. — ^They sez ashocr that *e 
was brought hup on 'uman flesh, and on a dark night 
at sea, if 'e were feelin' 'ungry, 'e would just scoff 
up the man at the wheel afore 's could 'oiler out " 

Again he paused, evidently revelling in the sensa- 
tion he was causing. 

" An' wot helse, ye asts, wot helsc? 'Ave any of 
ye sailed on er 'ungry ship? Ye thinks ye 'ave, but 
ye hain't — ^but ye're agoin ter now — 'ungry, Lord, 
that ain't the word — starvin's the word. Wy, I 
'eard on the passage out, when the 'ands cum ashore 
at Budge-Budge, they were that fine drawn ye could 
see through 'em, nor there weren't sufficient substance 
in 'em ter cast a shadder; the bloomin' sun jest shone 
clean through 'em and they 'adn't a leather belt or a 
knife sheath among 'em, nor yet a boot — all ate up, 
chafin'-gear, sailmaker's stores, every bally piece o* 
leather in the shipl It were a common thing, I'm 
told, fur men ter sneak aloft at night fur a chew off 
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a bit er leather parcellin'. 'Ungry! they were that 
*ungry they wos like cannibals. One on 'em doin* a 
doss on deck one night woke up an' found an old 
shipmate, wot 'e'd gone to sea wiv when a boy an' 
allers sailed wiv ever since — shippin' together, skip- 
pin' together, a-sharin' a chest together and a-bustin' 
their pay day together, like that 'ere yam o' David 
and Jonathan — ^well, blast me, if 'e didn't find this 
'ere matie o' his a-gnawin' of 'is 'and — ^gnawin', I 
sez; it were past gnawin', 'e were just a-startin' tcr 
crack the bones, arter chcwin' off all the skin — there 
weren't no flesh to it, er course, 'im bein' that wasted 
— ter crack the bones, mind ye, like a daug, when 
t'other woke up — I reckon there wos trouble atween 
them two David an' Jonathan coves " 

He paused again, but this time, before he could 
proceed, the bosun put his head in at the door and 
called for two hands to relieve the wheel. 

I jumped up, eager for my first trick, and stepped 
outside, the big Britisher, whose name I had dis- 
covered was Ned Fairway, following me on to the 
main-deck. 

" Bit of a character, eh, that undertaker's mute ? " 
he observed, as he joined me outside the fo'c's'le 
door. " Pretty gift he's got with his tongue, hasn't 
he? Regular prophet of evil I if he goes on in that 
strain his words, working on top o' bad whisky, 
will have some of those beauties properly scared." 

" I've been aboard nearly three weeks," I declared, 
" and there's been plenty of grub." 

" Nearly three weeks 1 Why, I thought you came 
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aboard yesterday with the rest of us," he exclaimed 
in surprise, looking at me curiously. 

" No." 

" Seen anything queer at all? " he asked oddly. 

" Ntf — ^why? " 

"Well, the ship cenainly has got a black name 
ashore ; in fact the yams flying about concerning her 
were so amazing that curiosity got the better of me I 
I was going to have signed on the Scotch barque 
'longside of you — ^but for that." 

I nodded. 

"What sort of yams?" I asked slowly. 

" Oh, whisky yams, I redcon, mosdy," returned 
Fairway with a careless laugh, " though I believe 
there is something deuced uncanny about the 'old 
man.' " 

He lowered his voice to convey this information, 
then put the question: 

." You've seen him, of course? " 

" Only his back," I confessed, " and that at a 
distance." 

And here we dropped the subject, as we were 
going by the mainhatch, where Sails and the bosun 
were smoking before turning to. As we passed, 
Sails called out cheerily : 

" Momin', Major. Well, we're off at last, eh? " 

I nodded, smiling, but Ned Fairway started vio- 
lently, and I thought he was going to speak; however, 
though he opened his mouth, he quickly shut it again 
without uttering a word. 

As we climbed on to the poop, Arslan, who was 
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lying in the shade of the chart-house, sprang to his 
feet and, with a snort of welcome, came and nuzzled 
his great head affectionately against my leg. 

Again Ned Fairway showed surprise. This time 
he did speak. 

'' Well ! this is a surprise packet and no mistake 1 
I thought that dog was a man-eater.*' 

I laughed at this. 

Then, when we passed Bob Woodcock talking to 
the pilot — ^the mate and the " old man " were below 
at breakfast — the second mate grinned at me and 
lowered an eyelid. This seemed to complete Ned 
Fairway's mystification. 

" You seem pretty popular with the after gang," 
he murmured. 

And after this I kept finding his eyes upon me with 
a look in them which plainly meant : ** Where the 
devil have I seen you before? " 

However, I was soon deeply engrossed in my first 
trick at the wheel. 

At first it was entirely Ned Fairway's brain which 
kept the Benares steady in the wake of the tug. I 
was no more than an ordinary '* lee-wheel," and when 
in my eagerness I began to try and monopolise the 
steering, I very soon found that holding a big steel 
ship straight behind a tug in a rapid current was a 
very different matter to controlling a nimble-heeled 
yacht in Southampton water. 

I was beginning to gauge the amount of helm 
required, and to learn the ways of the Benares, for no 
two ships steer alike, when my companion drew my 
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attention by whispering excitedly: "The old man," 
and I looked up in time to see a tall, lean, leather- 
faced man step languidly out of the companion. 

It was the captain, sure enough. The man slouched 
(almost unsteadily it seemed to me) to a deck chair, 
which had just been placed to windward by the 
Chinese servant, and sank into it with an air of great 
lassitude. 

Before turning his back, he gave one glance in 
our direction. There was something in his face 
that repelled me. Was it the eyes? Yes. Large, 
almond-shaped, and heavily dilated, they were yet 
entirely lacking in life. There was no light in them. 
They were as dull as if a film had been spread over 
them. 

The man's sallow, mudlikc complexion was also 
peculiarly unpleasant. Its tint struck me as exactly 
that which a light-coloured mulatto's face would take 
under the influence of sudden fear. It had an un- 
healthy look, and hung in loose folds beneath the eyes 
and under the lantern jaws. His face was indeed 
horribly emaciated. 

He crouched down in his chair, seeming to tele- 
scope his long body up to half its length; whilst 
crossing his legs, he hooked the one foot on the other 
ankle. He took little interest, as far as I could see, 
in the navigation of the ship, looking neither to the 
one hand nor the other, but straight ahead as if lost 
in his thoughts. 

Occasionally the pilot or one of the mates would 
pass him in the execution of their duty, and I no- 
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ticed with surprise that he never once attempted to 
speak to them, whilst they took as little notice of 
him. 

Both his strange appearance and his lethargic be- 
haviour filled me with surprise. Turning to my 
companion, I whispered: 

''Something odd about our captain, eh? Seems 
in a sort of trance? " 

Fairway gave me a significant look and then mut- 
tered very low : 

" The Black Smoke." 

"Eh?" 

" Opium fiend, if I know one I " 

This explanation flooded my puzzled brain with 
light, and, dismissing the man from my mind, I once 
more gave my whole attention to the steering. And 
I had soon made sufficient progress in the helmsman's 
art to be able to take an interest in the passing 
scenery. 

The low shores seemed to slide by us whilst we re- 
mained stationary. Brick kilns, pyramidal in shape, 
alternated with primitive dwellings and clumps of 
scrubby palm. Occasional natives stalked, dwarf- 
like, on the banks, some in white and some in their 
natural black; and hunch-backed oxen, piled with 
heavy loads, toiled slowly along unseen tracks. How 
well I knew those natives and those oxen! I won- 
dered what was in store for me before I should see 
them again. 

I was quite sorry when my first trick was over. 

At noon all hands were assembled aft for watch 
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picking; and as he had promised, the mate chose me 
in his watch. 

However, though the watches had been picked, 
they were not set, Zack Slaughter turning all hands 
to again after dinner. 

Big Jem Blood and Geordy were then sent 
to the wheel; and I was somewhat surprised 
to see Zack Slaughter take up his stand behind 
them. 

But the reason of the mate's action was soon 
apparent. 

We were approaching Hooghly Point; and between 
it and us lay that dreaded quicksand passage, the 
famous " James and Mary." 

Here the channel is ever shifting; cross currents 
pile up sandbanks like magic, and tear them down 
again with equal quickness. 

With the white water of this famous shoal in sight 
over the bow, our lordly pilot began to bestir him- 
self, whilst his assistant produced a blackboard about 
three feet square, with which he marched off on to the 
fo'c's'le-head. 

The Benares was soon in the midst of a seething, 
twisting, eddying turmoil of foaming water, which 
swirled this way and that way over the quicksands; 
here piled in ridges, hollow-shaped and hissing; there 
all a-bubble and a-froth, as if some fire set beneath 
were causing it to boil. 

Whirlpools, sucked down in their centres, came 
and went; these kept our helmsmen working like 
furies to keep the ship from swinging round as the 
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raging currents flung themselves — ^now at her bow, 
now at her stern. 

Semaphores ashore wagged ceaselessly; the pilot's 
assistant on the fo'c's'le-head kept chalking up in- 
structions on his blackboard to the tug, which headed 
this way and that way, zigzagging and doubling, 
according as he directed. 

Landmarks and channel marks became more and 
more numerous; and, in specially dangerous places, 
boats were stationed in telegraphic communication 
with Calcutta and Saugor. 

Apparently no precaution that could be taken had 
been omitted: notwithstanding this, for twenty min- 
utes all hands stood by in breathless excitement — 
ready for the bump; at least that was how I felt 
about it; for, at one time, it seemed to me almost 
impossible for us to get through the maze of sand- 
banks, which we could tell by the broken water upon 
them, without touching bottom somewhere. No 
wonder these Hooghly pilots were so highly paid! 

As the danger passed it was amusing to watch the 
general relaxation from tension on the part of every- 
body. The pilot sank back into a deck-chair and 
called for his khitmutgar to bring him a whisky peg; 
his assistant came down off the fo'c's'le-head, panting 
with exhaustion, and, casting aside his blackboard, 
flung himself down in the shade of the break of 
the poop ; the captain slouched below ; Zack Slaughter 
lit a Havanna ; Sails took up his needle ; Chips retired 
to his shop ; old Dan stumped back to his galley and 
replenished his fire; Arslan moved from his post of 
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observation by the wheel-box, and sought a more 
shady resting-place; the second mate snatched a few 
draws from his pipe beneath the break of the poop ; 
Jock, the bosun, rounded up his crowd and set them 
to work with some of his most forcible Scotch; whilst 
last and least, that imp Roddy, hiding himself under 
the fo'c's'le-head, produced the stub end of a cigarette 
from out of a matchbox and, lighting it cautiously, 
puffed away with the content which only a forbidden 
joy can give. 

Soon after we had rounded the Point a change 
b^an to come over the face of the heavens : the sky 
grew hazy, and a thin cirrus veil spread uniformly 
over it; then a fine misty rain began to fall; whilst 
far away to the south-east a remarkable exhibition of 
lightning took place, though I did not hear any 
thunder. Stalks of electricity appeared, shooting up 
into the sky from the horizon like so many rockets, 
and remained visible for quite a while before fading 
away again. 

These extraordinary phenomena were watched by 
the crew of the Benares with considerable uneasiness; 
even the pilot began to grow fidgety ; and I took it as 
an unfavourable sign that he should send his assistant 
to the chart-house every two seconds for a reading of 
the glass. 

" The bloomin' lightnin's ninnin' the wrong way," 
groaned the talkative Jones, heedless of the bosun's 
presence. 

But this latter tactfully removed himself beyond 
hearing for a moment or so: he was willing, after the 
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hard work of the day, to allow a little relaxation, 
though he kept a sharp eye to see that this licence 
was not abused. 

" Blawst me, if I ever see'd the like ! " exclaimed 
Jem, as one of these queer stalks of electricity flared 
off like a cracker. 

I had seen the like before, and that was as a herald 
to a very nasty earthquake, but I saw no object in 
making all hands thoroughly frightened by such a 
scare, so kept this carefully to myself. 

" H'its a reg'lar bad h'omen, whatever it is," de- 
clared the gloomy one, wringing the wet out of his 
cap with an irritable gesture. 

" Looks like we're buttin' inter a cyclone," ob- 
served Ike uneasily. 

'* Something's up down in that quarter," admitted 
Ned Fairway, " though I'm inclined to think it's only 
local." 

" Local, you sez I Well, a bloomin' bad start 
any'ow I " insisted Jones. " I hain't no use for the 
Bay o' Bengal this time o' year. H'l'd a sight rather 
be in the Caribbee durin' the 'urricane months. If 
we dont 'it a cyclone, it'll be calms — an' we'll 'ave 
to drift right down the coast, bracin' 'er up an' 
then squarin' 'er again; an' all the time fur nuffin'. 
It's dis'eartenin' work, that's wot I calls it, and 
'ere we goes fur a start wi' lightnin' wot's topsy- 
turvy." 

However, this curious lightning did not last long, 
but gradually faded away to the southward : the wet 
mist, though, still hung about, and, over the lowland 
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of the Sunderbunds, we could see it spreading like a 
white blanket. 

The Benares was not to get to sea that night. For 
the moon had hardly risen, with a remarkably bright 
halo around it, and the anchorage of Kedgeree ap- 
peared in sight ahead, when the damp white fog 
rolled down and enveloped us, first blotting out the 
low, jungle-dad shores, then wreathing like smoke 
across the sullen water, until at last the very tug- 
boat was hidden from our sight. 

For a few moments the pilot's assistant on the 
fo'c's'le-head engaged the vanished tug with an angry 
fire of questions, commands and irritable comments : 
the return broadsides bursting forth from the im- 
penetrable fog-bank as if proceeding from the lungs 
of some giant Bottle Imp hidden in the wreaths of 
smoke. 

In truth the bull-Hke notes of that hidden voice 
ahead might well have been the utterances of an 
Arabian Nights' Genie, so inhuman, so monstrous and 
so thunderous did they come to our ears, as the fog 
threw them forth, doubled and trebled in volume. 

To me they seemed to float down upon our heads 
from the level of the foretop, as if the fairy story 
goblin were standing over the ship. For a moment 
I found myself dreaming that I was the fisherman on 
the seashore, and half expected to see the giant 
shape of the Genie appear towering above the mist ; 
then I was brought back from the realms of fancy 
by the sturdy Scotch accents of the bosun, bellowing 
the order: 
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** Prepare to anchor 1 " 

The mate was already at his post on the fo'c's'le- 
head, and the cable already ranged. 

At a last bellow from the tug the hawser was cast 
off. It fell into the Hooghly with a resounding 
splash, and was promptly whirled from sight, for all 
the world like a sea-serpent gliding from the peril of 
our ship's knife-like stem. 

The cries of the tug's Bengalee crew, hauling it 
aboard, came to the ear so weirdly as to seem scarcely 
real; whilst the throbbing of unseen engines, as the 
boat went ahead, was like the heavy breathing of 
some marine monster, so queer was the effect of this 
smothering vapour. 

Gradually these sounds grew fainter and fainter, 
as the ship lost way. Then, with the windlass dis- 
connected and the compressors open, came the sharp 
cry of the mate : " Stand clear of the cable I " After 
which, for what seemed an interminable space of 
time, there was a silence, only broken by the monoto- 
nous cry of the pilot's leadsman giving the water. All 
hands waited expectant. The Benares seemed as if 
she would slide on and on for ever through that mist- 
bank. 

" Way enough, old gal I " murmured a voice among 
the crowd of impatient men. A hoarse laugh went 
the round, then snuffed out suddenly at an angry hiss 
for silence from the mate. 

Then, at last, came the pilot's voice from aft: 
" Stand by 1 " followed a second later by " Let go 1 " 

There was a plunge and a burst of spray as the 
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heavy iron went clear; then a roar and a shower 
of sparks, as the chain whizzed through the hawse- 
hole. 

An anchor watch was now set, and the decks grew 
suddenly deserted as all hands crept under cover out 
of the wetting mist, leaving one solitary form pacing 
moodily aft and another forward. 

But there was a fascination in this first night that 
kept me on deck: and, with the great wolfhound by 
my side, I remained gazing dreamily over the top- 
gallant rail into the thickness beyond. 

In the veiled moonlight the wan, grey mist loomed 
close around the vessel like some supernatural wall, 
impenetrable, yet quite unsubstantial, beneath which 
the heaving, glittering tide seemed to rush in swirls 
and ripples at a milt-race speed. 

And through this wall of fog came the fragrant 
smell of the land, with its whiff of earth and spice, 
its hint of ploughed-up soil, mingling with the tropic 
odours of an Eastern jungle. And to my ears came 
a confused mixture of voices, some faint and subdued, 
others swelling into a chorus, which echoed on the 
face of the waters. 

Once or twice I caught a distant roar, which made 
the Shikari in me prick his ears, for I knew it to be 
the awe-inspiring voice of the great Bengal tiger — the 
royal beast of India — giving tongue as he roamed 
the jungles and swamps of the Sunderbunds. Anon 
the royal voice receded or approached, as the great 
brute prowled abroad seeking a dinner; and once the 
reverberating roar burst forth in such seeming prox- 
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imity that Arslan sprang to his feet, his long black 
back hairs bristling, and sent a defiant answer echoing 
over the intervening waters. 

I listened and listened — drinking in the well-known 
sounds of the jungle with my usual keen delight. 
The chirping note of the land-cricket; the wild yelp 
of a pack of hunting jackals; and, nearer at hand, the 
splash of a river porpoise, the dip of a paddle or the 
indistinct cry of some fisherman calling to his mate, 
all these various sounds filled the night with an en- 
thralling sense of mystery, which, appealing to my 
inmost being, drew my thoughts far away from the 
deck of the homeward-bounder. 

The hours passed, and still I remained leaning on 
the rail — ^lost in reverie. 

Heedless of the wetting fog, which soaked into my 
light apparel; oblivious of any need for sleep; for- 
getful of my present surroundings, to which not even 
the tink-tink of the big fo'c's'le bell had the power to 
bring me back, I steeped my senses in a dream of 
opiumlike delight, for the spell of the East was upon 
me. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE FIGHT 

At the earliest signs of daybreak, when I had scarce 
been in bed an hour, we were roused out to heave up; 
and we gained the deck just in time to see the sun 
appear, like a gigantic red beacon, looming through 
the white mist. Almost immediately the air, which 
had been miasmatic and chtUy, began to grow wanner, 
until at last the temperature became that of a hot- 
house. And, as the sun put forth his strength, the 
wreaths of vapour overhead gradually thinned away. 

Our first sight of the outer world was the tug- 
boat's top hamper; then, here and there, a few of the 
highest palms ashore began to show. Slowly the 
view opened; the jungle seeming to rise out of the 
grey thickness abeam as if it had suddenly started 
to grow, like Jack's beanstalk. 

Meanwhile there was something closer at hand, 
something aboard, which drew everyone's attention 
and wonder. For, in the grey morning light, the 
Benares appeared as if transformed into a gigantic 
cobweb, which, with a fairylike beauty, sparkled with 
countless tiny globules of moisture. During the 
night millions of invisible spiders must have been at 
work, weaving their gossamer threads over every- 
thing, till the vessel showed like a phantom barque, 
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covered from deck to truck with a silken netting. As 
the sun burst through the fog-bank these threads, 
with their clinging beads of water, underwent a 
wonderful transformation, for every ray and beam 
of light became reflected, until the whole fabric of 
the Benares glowed a warm pink, as if her rigging 
had been suddenly painted a brilliant rose-madder 
by a multitude of unseen spirits. 

Beautiful as the sight was, it did not please Zack 
Slaughter, for I heard him telling the bosun that both 
the fairy cobwebs and the vivid colouring of the sun- 
rise were sinister signs of coming weather. Yet, as 
we manned the capstan, there was hardly a breath of 
air beyond that raised by the rushing tide; and the 
sky was absolutely cloudless but for a very high layer 
of feathery cirrus cloud. 

Whilst the anchor was being hove up a crowd of 
native boats, rough-shaped canoes with the usual 
matted-over framework shelter, came off from the 
shore; these were crowded with naked men, who 
presently swarmed over the rail — the thinnest, hun- 
griest, most miserable-looking creatures that could 
be imagined. These human skeletons, chattering 
like monkeys, were promptly driven back into their 
boats by the burly Bob Woodchuck — for all the 
world like chickens being shooed away by a sturdy 
housewife. 

However, their rickety boats were piled up with 
fruit, vegetables, eggs, and many kinds of fish, in- 
cluding some curious-looking prawns. At sight of 
these our Lascar steward began a shrill bargaining, 
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and presently managed to acquire a welcome addition 
to the cabin fare. 

And now the Benares was once more under weigh, 
as the tug, after a prolonged toot on her whistle, 
went ahead. 

We were kept busy till breakfast time getting the 
anchors inboard and lashed, for it was to be hoped 
that there would be no more letting go of shank- 
painter and cat-stopper till the ship was in British 
soundings. 

I found myself at work in the chain locker, and so 
missed seeing the last of India's misnamed coral 
strand; though, as I gave a final look round before 
going below to my noisy task, a white Ganges dolphin 
splashed out of the yellow water alongside, as if it 
wished to bid me farewell. 

As soon as the low shores of the Hooghly mouth 
began to fade in the distance astern, the far-off 
speck of the pilot brig began to grow upon the 
horizon. 

Before midday the tug had cast off ; and the pilot 
removed himself, together with his assistant. Then 
the Benares, under all plain sail, set off on her run to 
the Line. 

At noon the watches were set and the starboard 
watch sent to dinner. When we of the port watch 
came to go below for our meal, we were somewhat 
alarmed by the angry comments and bitter com- 
plaints fl^ng about among the men who had just 
eaten. 

This looked ominous; for the sea grub had been 
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served out for the first time that morning, and now 
at last we were going to find out whether the Benares 
deserved her reputation as a hungry ship or not. 

With grave demeanour we seated ourselves and 
waited for the old Lascar, Ramsammy, to return 
from the galley. 

At last he appeared in the doorway. Wc all 
looked up eagerly. 

Then^ as if by one accord, every countenance 
wrinkled into a grimace. 

Vainly the greasy lumps were turned over in the 
kids; a closer inspection only showed up their utter 
unsuitability for human food. 

Nevertheless Ned Fairway, with an ironical crit- 
icism on the sauce supplied ( a gentle way of referring 
to the grease floating in the kid) whacked out the 
stuff with finger and thumb to his nose. 

" Fur wot I ain't received, an* fur wot I ain*t 
a-goin* ter eat, may the Lord make me trooly thank- 
ful,'' said Badluck Jones with gloomy sarcasm. 

The Deep Sea grace before meat is too often an 
oath of helpless anger or a blasphemous piece of 
sailor's irony. 

Jones, after a further inspection, was even reduced 
to poetry: 

"'Igh old Government stores 
Wofs been to war wiv the Boers, 
An' sailed the waves to free the slaves 
On Africa's bumin' shores. 

Game old Government tack 

Wot's fought wi' the Brown an' the Black, 

An' now is a-goin' to finish its days 

In the belly o' merchant Jack." 
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*' Ah, to 'ell wiv the muck I " he concluded and, 
seizing his plate, he hove it fiercely out through the 
door and overboard. 

'* A soldier's supper * fur yew, son," commented 
Ike, the Down-Easter, as he carefully turned his 
morsel over, searching perseveringly for a possible 
mouthful. 

" Charrqui's a bloomin* luxury compared to this 
'ere stinkin' mess," grumbled Crojjick, looking round 
disgustedly with one eye, whilst he surveyed the con- 
tents of his plate with the other. " It ain't even fit 
fur makin' ' dogsbody,' " he pronounced morosely. 
"Ahl ye starvation packet 1" and he spat disdain- 
fully over the door-sill. 

" Yih gosht khrab hai, khrab bass hai " (This 
meat is bad, it stinks), muttered the old serang in 
injured Lascari, looking over in my direction. 

'* Kuchh chiz khaya chahiye " (One must eat some- 
thing), I returned in the same language; and reaching 
over for the bread barge, helped myself to a biscuit, 
and passed it on. 

Hamid, who was inclined to ape the philosopher, 
was the first to venture. Shutting his eyes ostenta- 
tiously, he plunged a lump of this ancient junk into 
his mouth. 

We all watched him anxiously, gravely doubtful 
as to the consequences. But he gulped it down with 
a grin, and said boastfully : 

*' Me orl ri'." 

•A soldier's suppff— a amoke uid drink of water. 
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"Wait cr bit, ole cock," sneered Crojjick pro- 
phetically. 

"Wat ze blind wimin's cook, ze 'usband, heem 
eat," * returned the Arab sagely. 

" Do 'el oh, do 'el " commented Crojjick. 

'* Yash," declared Hamid, irate at the idea of his 
proverb being disputed 

" 'Course, yo ckm' fool." 

I tried to explain Hamid's meaning before they 
came to blows. 

" Dang me if I can see it," declared Ike slowly. 

"Nor me — ^bloomin' nonsensical rubbish," splut- 
tered Crojjick, and he turned away in disgust; at 
which Hamid looked round at the rest of us with a 
comic raising of his eyebrows, which told us only too 
dearly what he thought of the Cockney's intellect. 

Perhaps of all the members of the port watch, 
Nicolo had the best of it in this food question. Be- 
ing a Maltee, he had of course been accustomed in 
his own island to sustain life by means of a chunk of 
black bread, seasoned by refuse olive oil, soaked into 
it by the simple means of stabbing a hole therein with 
one's finger and filling the hole up with the oil. 
With a national reputation, likewise, for being able 
to live on the smell of an oily rag, he managed to 
make a fair enough meal for a Maltee by soaking 
hard-tack in the slush, which was only too plentiful. 

" I s'pose anythin's good enuff fur hogs, dogs an' 
sailors, but nary a hog or a dog would touch this 

*Arab proverb: "Aish ma tdbakhat el aamsha li zo^ha bi 
yelaasha." 
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*ere grub," growled Jones, scowling morosely into 
the beef kid. 

" Thet's 30, sure's death," agreed Ike. *' I ain't 
no Nancy (soft one) , but I'm plumb sour on this. . It 
ain't Ht fur whale-scrap.* It'd sure pollute the hold 
of a garbage scow." 

" An' they calls this food fur white men," went on 
the ever-grieving Cockney. " A bloomin' nigger, 
guzzlin' wormy commeal, is better off than we." 

Then, after looking round at the rest of us puffing 
away at our pipes, he turned on what Ned Fairway 
called his whine-tap : 

" Jest like my bloomin' luck, I ain't even the 
'eavenly conscrlation of the comfortin' Virginia leaf, 
oo's soothin' fragrance is a-waftin' its 'ealin' smoke 
into yer achin' wacuums." 

Pleased with this fine effort, he next asked plain- 
tively : 

" 'As any bloke the kind-'earted 'umanity tcr give 
a pore shipmytc a fill er terbacker? " 

Someone hove a plug over in answer to this piteous 
appeal, and the generous Down-Easter passed him a 
Trichi cigar. 

But the narrow-faced Crojjick eyed the cadger 
somewhat severely, and then put the pointed question : 

" 'Ow long *ave you been at sea, cocky? " 

" Lord love ye, wot er question to ast. 'As ye 
the croolty ter want me to arouse me slumberin' 
mem'ries that far back an* set my port 'art achin' 

*Whate-tcrap means refuse whale, used to feed the try-woi^ 
fife OD a whaler. 
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wiv h^all its deep an' bitter wounds bruk open an* 
bleedin* afresh ^*' 

" Mebbe, then," broke in Crojjick impatiently, 
" youVe been long enuff to remember the toime the 
stooard gives aht the stores; an' mebbe you'll be 
'andy around there to-morrer buyin' terbacker an* 
do'es, hey?" 

At this very plain hint Jones bowed his head in 
deepest anguish. 

'* Mishunderstood I mishunderstood I Wot er pile 
er tragedy h'is in that 'ere word I Surely an 'ard, 
stubborn, misjudgin' 'art is a certain wictim fur ever- 
lastin' 'ell-fire." And he cocked his head meaningly 
at the knowing Crojjick. 

It was certainly not easy to get the better of Jones' 
tongue. But after this the talk slowly died down as 
each man rolled into his bunk and prepared to take 
a " stretch off the land " until four o'clock. 

All that afternoon the Benares made but poor 
progress ; for the weather was in that uncertain state 
which is always to be met with at the slacking up of 
the monsoon. 

Unable to sleep in the stifling fo'c's'le, I went on 
deck, and found the heavens piling up squalls in every 
direction. Some of these would show first in tre- 
mendous masses of writhing, blue-black cloud with 
edges all frayed and ragged, which flew down upon 
the Benares in the most threatening way, yet in their 
actual passage barely created enough wind to ripple 
the surface of the water. 

Other squalls, however, though not so fierce to 
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look at, produced a sudden rush of wind. In this 
the mates would hang grimly to their canvas, intent 
on making what southing they could while it lasted. 

The watch on deck did little else but splash from 
brace to brace, one moment putting the yards on the 
backstays, the next squaring her in again. It was 
dull, weary work, as I soon found out, when it came 
to my turn in the first dog watch. 

I had paid litde attention to Jones' grumble, the 
night before, about drifting down the coast; but after 
I had chased from the fore to the main, and from the 
main to the mizzen and then back again a few times, 
I began to think as the Cockney did on the matter of 
doldrum weather. 

At last, towards sunset, the calm fell down, as if It 
meant to stay. 

With a groan of disgust, the mate gave the order 
for the courses to be hauled up and the spanker 
bralled in; after which he allowed the crew to go 
forward, for the bell had already been struck usher- 
ing in the sailor's play hour, the second dog watch. 

But there was little thought of play that night — 
instead, all hands joined forces in a tremendous 
denunciation of the food. 

Big Jem was for going aft and threatening to re- 
fuse woric if the grub was not improved. And he 
gained the support of the majority. But heading 
the minority, who were for letting things rest as 
they were and making the best of it, was Ned 
Fairway. 

Under his leadership I ranged myself, together 
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with Nicolo, Hamid, Ramsammy and the grey- 
headed seaman, Russ. 

Though he acknowledged the badness of the food, 
Fairway declared that he had never seen any good 
come of " kicking,'^ which either resulted in the 
quantity being further cut down or else set the mates 
to hazing. 

The Russian was the only man, though, who dared 
say a good word for the junk. 

" If any of you," he declared, in his slow but 
correct English, '* had been in a Siberia chain gang, 
you would not be in such a hurrce to lift your nose 
against zis food. I hav^ had ze knout, yes dwice " 
(a spark glowed slowly in his dull eyes), '* because I 
say food not fit for eat — and I forget it not. Zis 
food is poor, but it can be made worse ; yes, I know 
it well." And he relapsed into his usual sphinx-like 
and impassive demeanour. 

"Wall, matey," was the Down-Easter's reply to 
this unusually lengthy speech on the part of the 
Russian, " I allow Siberia is kiender tough, spechuUy 
when yew is snarled up in chains an' doin' the con- 
vict act, but y'r argyments ain't jest p'intin' to the 
centre. We ain't in chains, nor yet prisoners; we're 
seamen aboard a British ship, and, as sech, has 
rights " 

" Rights 1 " laughed Ned Fairway scornfully, 
"what rights has a sailor got anyway? the right to 
starve, to work till he breaks, with kicks for thanks. 
You know better than to begin talking about rights, 
Ike, either in your country's ships or in ours. Go aft 
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and whine if you like, you'll only be wasting your 
breath." 

" When ze stomach eea empty, ze wisdom ees 
out," declared Hamid, taking Fairway's side. " If 
we make fuss, ze ole man, heem say : ' Mafish, Allah' 
karim.' " * 

" Basta I " cut in the piratical Spaniard, " Came no 
bono, pan no bono, nada bono— no make better, den 
we say no work, how dat? " 

" Only mutiny, old Ear-rings I " scoffed Ned de- 
risively. 

" And what of that? " inquired big Jem fiercely. 

*' A hanpng matter, that's all," 1 put in, *' or at 
any rate imprisonment." 

" Imprisonment! " sneered Jem, " imprisonment — 
choky, eh? And a darned sight better than starva- 
tion. YouVe a bully full-rigged coward, that's what 
you are." 

I felt myself slowly flush crimson. All eyes turned 
upon me to see how I would take it — lying down or 
standing up. 

There was only one way to prove myself a man in 
the eyes of such an audience, and that was by the 
fist. 

I must put up a fight of some sort against this hulk- 
ing fo'c's'le despot. With slow deliberation, I re- 
moved my jumper. 

'* I'll make you eat that word," I said in a low, 
dear voice. 

* " Msifish, Allah karim," means : " There it none. God ii 
bounteous." The usual reply to a beggar when you don't intend 
to ^ve him anything. 
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My meaning was plain, if on the highly-coloured 
side. Jem received it with a bellow of confident 
laughter. Indeed, he might well laugh. What pos- 
sible chance could I have against such a buifalo of 
a man ? I acknowledge at once that I only expected} 
by means of a fair proficiency in the art of boxing 
and a superior activity, to worry him for a while 
before going down before his sledge-hammer fist. 

" Can you box? " asked Ned Fairway, in a serious 
voice. 

'^ A bit I " I snapped, almost savagely. 

" Well,' I hope you can, for if you let him land 
you one it^ll be a knockout — certain. There's noth- 
ing in blood and bone that's going to stand against 
a blow from that fist." 

"We'U seel" I frowned. "He's called me 
a coward — and I've got to have blood some- 
how." 

I was posing as a fire-eater, but I meant to impress 
both watches that no one was going to be allowed to 
sling names at me without getting some sort of a kick 
back« 

I remembered Zack Slaughter's word : " The cock- 
bird who ain't ready to make himself respected is of 
no account in this world." 

I meant to make myself respected in that fo'c's'le, 
and would have willingly gone to any lengths in 
my efforts; and if I could do it by taking a ham- 
mering from big Jem, I reckoned that I was getting 
off easily. 

So, with an assumed eagerness, I bounded up the 
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fo'c's'le Udder (the fo'c's'le-head being the only 
suitable place for our business) , crying : 

" Let's get to work I " 

But Jem was slow in moving; my quickness in 
taking up his contemptuous words had evidently sur- 
prised him; and he seemed by no means keen to go 
to the exertion of a Eght on that stifling, breathless 
evening. 

However, he was soon rallied to the [wint by his 
jeering messmates. 

" Buck up, Jem, the Major's just fretrin* up that 
with impatience to bepn y'r massacre," cried one. 

" 'E'll come down an' yank yer h'up by yer 'air, if 
yer don't 'urry," cried another. 

" He'll start chewin' up the ironwork if he's kept 
from his beef much longer," declared a third. 

And so at last Jem mounted reluctantly to the 
fo'c's'le-head, where 1 had been waiting, feeling, if 
it must be confessed, rather like a captive in a Roman 
arena before the lions were allowed on. 

Well, with the advent of the lion, a ring was 
quiddy formed. 

The fo'c's'le-head was not an ideal place for a 
fight, though for my tactics it could not have been 
more suitable. Pitfalls lurked there in plenty. The 
capstan was one ; the big bollards in front of the ship's 
bell were another; the inner flukes of the anchors 
were likewise danger traps; whilst such snares as 
the jib-sheet leads were the very things to trip a 
man up and land him at the mercy of a more active 
opponent. On the other hand, all these were nasty 
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cushions for one's head or back, If they came In 
the way of a knockout However, I had to take the 
risk of that; and, being in such hard condition, 
did not make so much of it as I might otherwise have 
done. 

There are no preliminary handshakes in sea fisti- 
cuffs ; men step forward and go straight at each other, 
as a rule, in one furious onslaught. Acting on this 
knowledge, with a sudden panther-like spring I began 
the fight. 

Now a fight at sea differs in many ways from a 
fight ashore. It is more thorough. The Queens- 
berry Rules are unheard of, or, if heard of, treated 
with contempt. Everything goes; every trick is al- 
lowable; and if one man falls the other does not 
stand off and wait for him to get up, but sets in to 
finish him with an utter lack of mercy. 

From the start it was entirely a case of agility v. 
strength; and I had to behave like an acrobat to 
avoid the shattering force of Jem's big fist. The 
opening moments of the fight were a wild, confused 
scurry; myself dodging and ducking, skipping this 
way and that — with Jem coming after me in short 
rushes, and letting out right and left in the hope of 
getting one sledge-hammer blow home. His fists 
whistled over my head as I ducked, or grazed my 
ribs as I jumped on one side : twice I had to take off 
the force of a blow I could not avoid, by means of 
my forearm, and each time it was like being hit with 
a club ; and I half expected to hear the bones crack as 
I staggered back. But a very few moments of this 
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strenuous work set us both breathing heavily, so that 
at last we were glad to stand clear and g^ve our 
bellows a chance. 

Then at it we went again. I found myself mar- 
velling how I had kept upright for so long when we 
next stood off for a breather, for Jem had pressed me 
hard, my ribs were tingling, and the blood was burn- 
ing my right cheek, where one of his dangerous left 
drives had grazed. 

But I was content, I had held my own so far, 
and played the part of the elusive mosquito with 
some success — for Jem was badly blown, and his eyes 
were growing wild, like those of a maddened bull. I 
had managed to torment him by a stinging crack 
whenever he gave me a safe opening, and, though 
these efforts, of course, did him no harm, they cer- 
tainly served to irritate him. 

And so the fight went on, Jem growing more angry 
and myself more bruised every minute ; until the open- 
ing came, which I had been expecting. 

For so heavy a man, Jem was extraordinarily 
active; but, as he continually failed to get the one 
necessary blow home, he began to show a reckless 
disregard for the many pitfalls lurking before his 
feet, and he presently stumbled upon a ring bolt, and 
nearly fell. 

My chance had arrived. I seized upon it instantly. 
With a resounding smack, I landed both iists on the 
point of his chin, just as Jem, with his head up, was 
making a tremendous effort to regain his balance. 
The result was immediate. Down came Jem with a 
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crash to the deck, his head and the treacherous ring 
bolt coming together with such force as would have 
stunned any other man. As it was, he was knocked 
almost silly, and gave me ample time to finish him oif . 

" Now^s your time I Now's your time 1 " urged 
Ned Fairway, hissing the words out so fast that I 
hardly caught his meaning. 

" You'll never get such a chance again I " 

And every man in the ring of onlookers fired off 
a remark in kind. In his excitement each spoke his 
native language, and I'm sure such a clash of tongues 
had never been heard since the Tower of Babel was 
building. 

" YewVe got him fin' out I Sail right in an' let 
him hev' his grooel I " roared Ike, and Ramsammy, 
at his elbow, echoed his advice in Lascari : 

*' Usko maro I Uska maro I Kam kulaas kuro I " 
(Hit him I Hit him I Finish the job!) 

The Spaniard raised a shout of '^ Bastante I Ba- 
stante I " and wished to interfere, but was pulled back 
savagely by the Down-Easter. 

" Peste I il sera tue I le grand bete I Quelle chose 
incroyable 1 " declared Frenchy dolefully. He was 
also one of big Jem's backers, though his friend 
Manuel, who had not forgotten Jem's despotic order- 
ing of him about our first morning at breakfast, was 
a strong partisan of mine, and swore by a lurid string 
of saints that Jem's downfall had a ^' buen gusto " on 
his palate. 

" Knock 'im * galley-west,' sonny I 'E's too big 
fur 'is boots I " trumpeted the shifty Crojjick, chang- 
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ing sides as he saw the luck veering against his old 
mate. 

But I had no idea of accepting such an opportunity. 
Jem might have been considered fair game accord- 
ing to fo'c's'le ideas; but to hit a man, when he was 
down through a mischance, was more than I could 
do. And as I stood off, waiting for him to pull him- 
self together, a stonn of expostulation and derision 
burst forth: 

" You've got the bulge on *im, w'y don't ye let 'ihi 
*ave it? I'd 'ave 'ad 'im amuck wi' red blood bi' 
now," declared Badluck Jones. " Goin' back on yer 
luck this way is the worsest kind o' mistake, an' your 
troubles is just about ter begin," he prophesied, seeing 
that I stood idle. 

" Runk him, yew joskin, yew don' need ter be 
fine-ha'red erbout it. Cut his comb 'fore he comes 
outer his flurry, an' don' be a blame jackass," urged 
Ike. 

*' 'E's too bloomin' pra'd I " sneered Crojjidt. 

Even Ramsammy dared to criticise. 

" Turn Kurta bewukuf kc turah " (You act like a 
fool). 

" He'll kill you deader'n pork if you let 
him get up," warned old Harry in his quavering 
voice. 

Indeed this seemed the general opinion. But still 
I waited, heedless alike of their sneers or entreaties. 
However, at last Jem was up and ready to renew the 
contest. But the mishap had cleared the anger out 
of him, and he fought with a new caution. He now 
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stopped in the middle of the ring and waited for me 
to venture within his reach. This manoeuvre did not 
please his backers. 

"Go arter 'im, Jem, go arter 'im," yelled the 
Beetle. 

" W'y don^ ye 'it 'im? Wot ye waitin' for? Yc 
ain't touched 'im yet," joined in Crojjick, who had 
again changed sides, now that I had let my oppor- 
tunity slip. 

But Jem heeded them not. This time it was he 
who was waiting for his chance and I who was risking 
it. 

And I found myself growing more and more daring 
as I discovered my power of being able to dodge 
Jem's heavy but slow hitting. But in the train of 
this success came over-confidence. I began to take 
liberties, until my rashness advanced beyond all 
bounds. 

In vain Ned Fairway shouted : " Take care I take 
care I " 

My blood was now thoroughly up. I scarcely 
knew where I was. The sea of faces round me was 
but a misty blur of eyes, eyes, eyes. Each time as I 
whirled in I threw myself more open. And Jem 
waited, stolidly immovable, cannily biding his time. 
Indeed no man could last very long at the terrific 
pace I was fighting — already I was showing many 
outward signs of punishment, whereas Jem, in spite 
of his knock-down, scarcely bore a mark. 

''Take a breather 1" was Ned's last attempt at 
advice. 
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But my head was too full of racing, crazy blood, to 
have any foom left for cool sense. And If he dis- 
approved of such wild fighting, the rest of the on- 
lookers were very far from agreeing with him. My 
reckless tactics, indeed, were just those most likely to 
be approved of by my shipmates. I was giving them 
a real run for their money. No dull sparring or 
scientific dodging for them. Mine, however idiotic, 
was the brand of lighting they liked to see, and they 
began to wax enthusiastic. 

My methods towards the end lacked even the most 
ordinary and elementary science. I simply went 
straight at my man with the spring of a tiger; fired 
both fists into his face; and was helped back to my 
starting-point by his return fire. 

But the moment that Ned Fairway had foreseen 
came at last. Jem Blood got right home with all his 
strength. A bullock could not have withstood such a 
blow. Luckily for me, I half parried the follow up, 
or the consequence might have been my finish. As it 
was, I was knocked half silly. Somehow I dragged 
myself on to my knees, and waited for the knockout 
blow I knew was coming. 

But it never camel The ring was broken, and in 
an unheard-of fashion. 

There was a tremendous growl, a sudden opening 
made in the circle of men, and Arslan, with one bound 
over my kneeling form, landed between big Jem and 
his prey; and with his teeth bared, and his great 
body poised for instant battle, he presented such a 
formidable front that Jem stopped In his advance. 
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entirely nonplussed. He felt no eagerness to tackle 
this new opponent. 

In fact everything pointed rather to the new oppo- 
nent tackling him, for the least movement on his part 
in my direction proved sufficient to produce a most 
threatening growl — a growl of warning, ominous 
indeed to Jem, if he dared disobey it. 

" Say, boys, what'U I do? He'll have them teeth 
o* his in me jugular if I bat an eye even,'' cried the 
puzzled giant. 

And whilst he stood thus in doubt, I managed to 
gain my feet. 

^^ Clear out of this, Arslan," I began confidently; 
but, for the first time, the dog would not obey me. 
He wagged his tail, but utterly refused to budge from 
his position between the pair of us. Every means 
was tried to entice him away, but all to no purpose. 
I scolded him, pulled at him, threatened him ; nothing 
made the slightest difference, he continued stubbornly 
to plant himself between us — a most efficient peace- 
maker. 

" I callate he knows what's best for yew, son," 
grinned Ike, as he watched my efforts. No one, I 
noticed, offered to help me in my attempts to move 
Arslan out of the ring. In vain I appealed to 
them. 

" Unless we can keep the dog off the fo'c's'le-head, 
this fight'U have to stop — for the first move Jem and 
I make towards each other he'll have Jem by the 
throat." 

" I believe you, my son," called Ned, " but, pass 
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me, I'd its soon handle a full-grown tiger as try an' 
haul that dog off the fo'c's'le-head." 

" It's a cinch the daug takes the pot," declared Ike. 
" Thar's nary a one of us as'll line up ter argue with 
him, an' yew may lay to that." 

" We are no goin' to be hees stuffing," was Hamid's 
comment, as he surveyed the dog. 

" Say, Major," called Jem at last, over Arslan's 
head, "what you say if we calls it a draw? You 
put up a dandy BghC, an* I takes back all I satd." 

" Oh, you had me beat all right," I admitted. " I 
was at your mercy when Arslan jumped in. But 
anyhow, I'm willing to shake if you are." 

And I held out my hand. And as we clasped 
hands over the dog, Arslan hauled down his lighting 
flag and smoothed his bristles. He evidently under- 
stood. Then, whilst a fire of criticism ahent the 
fight ran hody between the two watches, Jem and I, 
with the peacemaker between us, were getting on 
rapid terms of amity. Indeed, ever after this set-to, 
we were firm friends, backing each other up in argu- 
ment, standing by each other in every crisis, and 
whenever possible working together. From that hour 
Jem was my champion through thick and thin. 

Such was the unusual result of a ding-dong, fo'c's'le- 
head plugging match. 



CHAPTER VIII 



IN THE BAY OF BENGAL 



" Square the mainyard I " 

It was the second mate's voice holloaing from aft. 
A light breeze had sprung up astern without the 
slightest warning: for the sky was clear, with the 
moon just risen in the east, a faint star or two already 
twinkling overhead, whilst the crimson afterglow, 
stretching along the starboard beam, told of the sun's 
late presence. 

When both watches assembled aft at eight bells, I 
felt myself rather too conspicuous, standing there 
with an ugly bump, the size of an egg, on my temple, 
and a discoloured eye. I did my best to hide myself 
from the two mates by sheltering behind big Jem ; but 
here the sharp eyes of Master Roddy spotted me, 
and his shrill voice was soon pestering me with its 
banter; and what with his awkward inquisitiveness 
and my messmates' unwelcome attention, I was glad 
when the call-over was finished and I was able to go 
aft to relieve the wheel. But I found that I had only 
fallen out of the frying-pan into the fire; for I had 
scarcely grasped the spokes before I was startled by 
a disdainful voice behind me: 

" Been fightin' already, hey? " 

I whipped round to discover the mate surveying 
me with a quizzical eye. 

no 
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" Been bullying one o* them poor little Dagos, I 
s'pose?'* he went on. 

"No, sir, I wasn't," I broke out irritably. 

" Ah no, quite so, I see 1 One o' them been bully- 
ing yew — wall, he's coloured that eye a mighty ele- 
gant tint." 

But here the uncertain wind came to my rescue, and 
obliged him to go forward to attend to the braces. 
That trick was a fine piece of practice for an inex- 
perienced quarter-roaster. 

At eight P.M., when I took the wheel, the Benares 
was running dead before a northerly draught of atr. 
Half-an-hour later the wind was a " dead muzzier." 
Zack Slaughter braced the yards sharp up against the 
back-stays, and even then the ship would not head 
within two points of her course; and I found myself 
steering by the wind. 

This would have been a puzzle to me if the mate, 
after attending to the braces, had not come aft and, 
with kindly forethought, g^ven me a few apparently 
innocent pointers. 

" I guess it's a ticht enough night for you to see the 
clew o' that mizzen royal, hey? for thar ain't enough 
o' this baby wind for you to hear it rattlin'." 

And when I allowed her to get too close in my 
anxiety, he observed: 

" Don* you pinch her too much. This here Benares 
ain't like some ships I've known; she won't move a 
yard wi' the weather doth of her t*gallant s'l shak- 
ing." 

Again and again the wind broke off; and each time 
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I endured agonies lest I had been sailing her too close. 
Then, half-an-hour before the end of the trick, the 
wind hauled right aft again, and dropped to such an 
extent that the mate called the watch to haul up the 
courses. 

Our second day out dawned windless and hot. A 
long swell had appeared .with the sunrise, and from 
the eastward too, as if the sun, in shouldering his way 
above the horizon, had set the sea rolling before him. 
In wall after wall the blue rollers came up and passed 
astern. Into them the Benares dipped to her hawse- 
pipes. There was no need to wet down the maindeck 
that morning, for the Indian Ocean performed the 
task with a thoroughness that satisfied even Zack 
Slaughter. 

Without steerage way, in the stark calm, the 
Benares seemed seized with a desire for a game of 
romps, and, with a sad lack of dignity, proceeded to 
disport herself amongst the stately hills of water as 
if she were a porpoise at play. She rolled, she 
splashed, she ducked her head and smote the sea with 
her stem. And she seemed to delight in taking over 
heavy lumps of green water where one least expected 
it. Again and again some unfortunate was caught, 
and rolled into the scuppers. She chased Sails from 
the cool shade of the boat-skids to a broiling refuge 
on the mainhatch. And in her diabolical lurches she 
caused Chips to chisel a piece out of his thumb, scalded 
Dan and played pitch and toss with his ironware, 
upset the Lascar steward with the cabin dinner — 
and, as if this were not enough, actually had the im- 
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pudence to dip Zack Slaughter to his knees, as that 
worthy hung in the mizzen-rigglng, taking his morn- 
ing sights for longitude. But all this leaping and 
curtseying to the waves was not quite as it should be; 
apparendy the Benares was too frisky. 

*' The auld girlie's vara jocose the mom," grinned 
the bosun, as he watched one of his Dagos spluttering 
in the scuppers. 

" Jocose, ye call her ! *' grumbled Sails, who was far 
from relishing his baking on the mainhatch, *' she's 
crank, that's wot she is. Too bloomin' lively by *alf. 
They've put too much jute in 'er and not enough 
stiffening." 

A sail had been sighted at daybreak low down upon 
the horizon; and, to my astonishment, when I came on 
deck at noon I found a great Chinese junk close 
aboard. I had yet to learn that wind separates vessels 
— not calm. 

It was my wheel from twelve till two, and in the 
Paddy's hurricane raging I had litde to do but stand 
still and look around me. And I was far from de- 
spising this chance spell of idleness, for black pea 
soup and a most evil lump of pork had been my 
midday dinner, and I was weary and hot after my 
struggles to consume it. 

" Pea soup and salt pork in the Bay of Bengal 1 " 
you say in horror. 

Certainly. From the beginning of things, from 
the time when the first square yard was crossed, sea 
fare has been the same on British sailing ships — salt 
junk one day, pea soup and pork the next, in the 
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tropics and out of them. And in that roasting weather 
we had sat down to our pea soup with a peculiar 
anxiety, for if the soup had been at all passable it 
would have meant the difference between hunger and 
starvation to us. 

But Dan could do nothing with mouldy peas, even 
if he had been Francatelli himself, instead of an old 
Navy pensioner whose only idea of cooking was to 
souse everything into salt water and boil until there 
was sufficient scum to make the sauce. 

After one spoonful we knew our fate. And the 
outlook, to a greenhorn like myself, seemed so desper- 
ate that I was glad to let the sight of that junk abeam 
distract my gloomy thoughts. She was so close to us 
that I could almost follow the game of fan-tan being 
played by a crowd of the Long-tails forward. Their 
excitement over the gamble became so furious at times 
that Roddy took the notion into his head that she was 
a pirate. And at the end of the watch he sneaked 
forward and caused some amusement by innocently 
inquiring if the Chinamen would not try and board 
the Benares after nightfall. He was evidently an- 
ticipating a desperate affray, in which sheath knives, 
the officers' revolvers, the old Martinis stacked along 
the cabin alley-way and handspikes would contest a 
cut-throat boarding party of stink-pot-throwing Celes- 
tials. 

'' She ain't no pirate," laughed Ike, to whom he 
had put his question, ''she's on'y an old jog-trot 
trader. She ain't got the lines of a pirate junk." 

Roddy's face fell. He seemed sorely disappointed, 
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but evidently with the half-hope that Ike might not 
be an authority, he inquired: 

"Ever seen one?" 

*' Yes, siree, I hev', sonny. Off Sumatra It was, an' 
she war a beggar to go. My ship wam't no slouch, 
but she'd hev' had us easy as a dead whale if it hadn't 
breezed up. I war never that handy to losin' my 
scalp afore nor since." 

Roddy looked cheekily at Ike's bald head, and 
could not resist the impertinence. 

" If they didn't get your scalp, Ike, who did? " 

" I see ril hev' to lam yew with the end o' that 
down-haul," munnured the Down-Easter, making a 
move towards the rail. 

Whereat Roddy wisely beat a retreat. 

All through the night the calm continued, and the 
Bemares swept her mastheads back and forth across 
the starry sky with the regularity of a pendulum, so 
steady and long had grown the swell. Zack Slaugh- 
ter, as he noted the gradual heavier send of the sea 
from the south-east, the amount of phosphorus in 
the water, and the peculiar brightness of the stars, 
watched the aneroid with great attention, for all these 
signs denoted that there was a cyclonic disturbance 
somewhere in the Bay. The run of the swell in- 
dicated that the trouble lay in the direction of the 
Andamans, and, as its most likely course would be a 
nor'-westerly one, Zack Slaughter had every reason 
for being on the alert. 

But our Yankee mate was hardly the man to be 
caught napping by a cyclone. And it was well for us 
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that this was so, for the captain seemed to leave the 
whole responsibility on his subordinate's shoulders, 
and, on the scarce occasions when he showed himself 
on deck, never offered to interfere in the ship's work. 
Indeed this queer, silent " old man " rarely even took 
the trouble to take noon sights, and as for putting his 
ship about or taking any part in her management, this 
was the last thing that would apparently enter his 
mind. He might well have been a passenger instead 
of that despot of unlimited power, the " old man " of 
a wind-jammer. And this lack of interest in his ship 
was a continual source of surprise to the foremast 
crowd. No one had ever been shipmate with such a 
dummy of a skipper before. 

During the first two hours of the middle watch I 
paced the deck with my big watch mate, Ned Fair- 
way, who in a burst of confidence proceeded to ex- 
plain at some length the reason of his presence in the 
fo'c's'le of the Benares, which indeed had been caus- 
ing me considerable wonder and perplexity. 

According to himself, he was that rare phenom- 
enon, a philosopher and thinker who applied and put 
to the test his own ideas. He informed me, what I 
had already surmised, that he was an educated man, 
nay, more than that, that he was a man of birth, with 
a public school and 'varsity education. 

"You may not believe it," he declared with a 
laugh, " but I was intended for the Church, to fill up 
a family living." 

With truly English awkwardness, I agreed that 
this was the last thing that I would have imagined. 
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He laughed gaily at this, and then went on : 

" However, as you perceive, I somehow ran off the 
line. At Eton I did no work, but made lots of 
friends : I rowed in the Eight and kept the Field, but 
I couldn't write a set of Latin verses which did not 
make my tutor tear his hair. I whipped into the 
Beagles and won the steeplechase, but my speeches tn 
Fop gave no promise of future power in the sermon 
line. 

" But at Oxford I turned to with coffee and wet 
towels and mugged up a lot of second-hand learning 
one way and another (it was the year I couldn't row 
on account of a couple of broken ribs) : well, pres- 
ently I grew interested — unluckily, perhaps for me, 
I dipped by chance into Buddhism, that knocked me 
for the orthodox business ; then I took up Hato, laced 
the Greek wine with Bacon's home-brewed beer; fell 
in deeper, soaking up Emerson and hts followers on 
one side and thinking a hell of a lot on the other, till 
every day I found myself growing broader, more 
cosmopolitan, more of a freethinker. At last my 
caste dropped from me, and I found that many things 
we proud Britishers are Caught to value had no value 
for me. Money and pride of position struck me as 
petty, and the lives of such as possessed them as 
effeminate — and the self-satisfied mug of the civilised 
citizen, which cloaked a mass of petty mean sins, 
began to irritate me. 

" I longed for a life where more endurance was 
required, where, if sin showed bigger and less 
ashamed, a rarer virtue than that of my world nestled 
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hidden beneath it Above all things I eschewed all 
narrow views. At last the bit would hold me no 
longer. A day came when I capsized all the family 
arrangements ; and with a five-pound note and a steer- 
age ticket in my pocket, a bag containing a toothbrush 
and a razor, a bar or two of soap and some linen, in 
my hand, I set off for the great continent of the 
loudly squawking Yankee eagle. There I gathered 
a second education free of charge — that is to say, 
there were no fees in L.S.D. But I paid for it right 
enough — and pretty stiff too. 

" And who were my teachers ? you ask. Hardship, 
for one, taught me endurance; want, for another, 
taught me how to do without; and necessity taught 
me how to use my brain practically as well as theo- 
retically. Temptation rolled up in a more compelling 
setting, and tamed me into a more just and merciful 
view of my fellow-creatures. The false god of self, 
which I had seen so worshipped, had hardly room in 
these lower stratas of humanity which I called my 
* lecture-rooms.' " 

Fairway stopped suddenly and peered at me with 
a look in his eyes, which seemed to say : 

" And you, my friend, youVe also come to the great 
school — ^mind you make the most of it." 

My wonder grew apace : that this strange philos- 
opher should have had the pluck to give up all that 
is reckoned of worth in this world for a life of grind- 
ing toil, unending hardship, hunger and peril — for 
the sole purpose of educating himself, as he put it, 
struck me as an almost marvellous example of will 
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power and strength of purpose; and as Ned Fairway 
went on to describe some of his experiences in keeping 
soul and body together my admiration grew by leaps 
and bounds. 

He never seemed to keep at any one thing for ibng. 
As he naively explained : " Whenever life began to 
grow easy I tired of it and broke camp for pastures 
new ; until at last I had experienced pretty near every 
shore-going method of earning a living. Often I 
could have saved up money, but I hardened my heart 
and quit in time. At length, for the first time, I tried 
the sea, and in it I found an ever-ready teacher, with 
an inexhaustible store of new, hard lessons always at 
hand. 

" And since that first voyage, I've never deserted 
my great tutor — all over the world, in every kind of 
ship, I've worked, I've played, I've feasted and I've 
starved — and here I am, lit to lick two of what I was 
fifteen years ago." 

He paused, then, after a long, satisfied sniff into 
the night air (which, by the way, seemed to bear 
a stronger whifF than usual of salt water and sea- 
weed) he exclaimed exultantly: 

" Dear old sea, I love you, my rough old, tough 
old, grim old teacher." And he laughed light- 
heartedly — then, catching my look of surprise, turned 
on me with a strange animation. 

" Ah, the spell of the Great Deep will catch you 
too one of these days. 

" ' Wouldst thou — so the helmsman answered — 
Learn the secret of the sea? 
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Only those who brave its dangers 
G)mprehend its mystery/ 

" Yes, Longfellow hit the right nail on the head; 
and so did Henley." And he quoted: 



M I 



When the wind storms by with a shout and the stem sea- 
caves 
Rejoice in the tramp and the roar of onsetting waves. 
Then, then it comes home to the heart that the top of life 
Is the passion that bums the blood in the act of strife. 
Till you pity the dead down there in their quiet graves/ * 



" It*s a queer thing — ^life I " I muttered. 

" Queer, yes, and yet simple enough. But, avast 
there, my tongue's got away with me to-night." He 
stopped abruptly. 

We paced the deck for a turn or two in silence — 
then four bells were struck, and I went aft to the 
wheel. 



CHAPTER IX 

TURTLE STEAKS 

Our first Sunday at sea was heralded in by a won- 
derful exhibition of zodiacal light. 

Long before the sun's appearance, the east was all 
aflash with sparkling fire which, spreading fan-shape 
above the horizon, drowned star after star in its 
course — though in the west they continued to flicker 
angrily, refusing to be put out except by Apollo 
himself. 

That morning his Majesty was strangely slow in 
appearing; and while he tarried the white lire burned 
in the east, the heaving sea beneath, with a kind of 
sheen upon it, and the windless sky above, turned the 
palest, purest green. Then slowly the pearly lustre 
began to fade, as the monarch neared his realm. 

Of a sudden a pink veil was spread. And a score 
of yellow beams flashed up as if reflecting the golden 
spokes of Apollo's chariot wheels — a moment more 
and there came a leaping splash of dazzling bril- 
liance; an orange streak danced from crest to crest 
of each sea; the last star retreated into the misty 
depths of the sky, as if ashamed of its own feeble- 
ness in the presence of such radiance, and the sun 
was up. 

It was day. A day of calm and peaceful rest; for to 
no Sunday in all the wide world are the words, " day 
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of rest/' so applicable as to that on board a be- 
calmed wind-jammer in the tropics. 

The Benares floated alone in the midst of the heav- 
ing seas, for the junk, by means of her toiling sweeps, 
had crept beyond the horizon during the night. Of 
our crew, a few indeed of the most energetic washed 
clothes or brought out their ditty bags and set to 
darning and patching — ^but the most of us were glad 
enough to laze away the hours in snug comers, shel- 
tered from the burning sun. 

As the day advanced the swell still continued run- 
ning with a persistence which it was plain Zack 
Slaughter did not like. 

The sea, too, was of a remarkable clearness, so 
that fish could be seen swimming around the ship at 
great depths; and the salty smell, which had first 
become noticeable during the middle watch, by noon 
had increased to such an extent that the Bay might 
have been thick with decaying weed. But still the 
sky remained clear and the horizon remarkably 
close. 

A little after the usual mockery of a midday meal, 
which this time consisted of condemned bully beef, 
in that the day was the Sabbath and had to be spe- 
cially honoured, those of us who were dozing under 
the fo'c's'le-head were aroused by a shrill cry from 
Master Roddy, who was out on the jib-boom with a 
grain, in the hope of getting a chance to spear a 
dolphin. 

" Turtle 1 turtle I turtle I " screamed the boy. 

In a moment the forepart of the ship was astir. 
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One by one we arose, knuckling drowsy eyes, and 
stepped to the rail. ' 

There were the "sphargi," sure enough; not one, 
but dozens, lying apparently asleep with their backs 
just awash and shining in the sunlight like burnished 
gold. Speck by speck we numbered them with grow- 
ing excitement. They seemed to lie in fonnattons of 
"line ahead," stretched across the swell, just as one 
sees gulfweed. 

'* H'l never see'd 'em that numerous afore in h'all 
my goin' to sea," pronounced the Beetle in amaze- 
ment. 

" Nor II" " Nor I ! " agreed one voice after an- 
other. 

" Thar's grub enuff fur all hands right deown to 
the LJne," declared Ike ; " many's the time I've 
ironed them things. It's easy as fallin' off a log." 

" You want to see a chink and his sucker at work * 
— for a real neat way of catching them, that's hard 
to beat," observed Ned. 

*The sucker (t rtmora) has its tail fitted with a snuJl iron 
ring by the wily chink. To this ring is att&ched a slender, but 
very strong line. The fisherman approaches as near as he can 
to his prey— then slips two or three of these captive suckers over- 
board. They immediately search for something on to which 
they can fasten themselves; the fisherman won't allow them to 
make fast to his boat, but pokes them away with his bamboo 
pole — and so eventually they are forced to ram the back of 
their head, where the sucking apparatus protudes, against the 
hapless basking turtle; then the Celestial hauls in his lines, and 
the turtle may struggle in vain: he cannot free himself from 
these strange fish-hooks, he is caught fast, and is soon lying 
safe in the bottom of the sampan. 
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"Ay, you're right, I've seen 'cm,'* admitted Jem 
Blood. " But what about these here? We ought ter 
be able to get more'n a few of 'em with a harpoon. 
Who'll Hackle the mate about puttin' a boat 
over? It'll erbout save us from starvation, I'm 
thinkin'." 

" Guess the greaser'd be keen enuff fur the sport," 
maintained Ike. (He always spoke of the second 
mate as the greaser. Cape Horn fashion.) 

" I'll ask him, if you like," I offered eagerly. 

" W'y sartinly, yew' re the boy. Major. Git aft ter 
onct an' use all the diplomat yew're 'quainted with," 
urged the Down-Easter. 

I found the second mate the very acme of keenness, 
as Ike had predicted. 

Without a moment's delay he slipped below and 
gained Slaughter's permission, though with the ex- 
press stipulation that the boat was not to go far from 
the ship. 

Notwithstanding the prospect of a hard pull In the 
roasting sun, when Bob Woodcock called for volun- 
teers every man pressed forward eagerly. But there 
was only room for four men at the oars, and so he had 
to pick his boat's crew. He took two men f roni each 
watch — Ike and myself from the port, Jem and Russ 
from his own. 

One of the quarter boats was quickly swung out; 
Ike and Jem clambered into her, whilst Russ and I 
stood at the falls, waiting for the second mate's signal 
to lower. t 

" Mind how you let her into the water," cautioned 
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Zack Slaughter, who had good-naturedly come up to 
keep the deck whilst Bob Woodcock was away. 

So the second mate watched carefully for a suit- 
able moment Then, "Ixjwer away smartly!" he 
cried. 

The blocks chirped merrily; with a splash the boat 
hit the water, and as the sea rose under her Ike 
and Jem unhooked the falls, and breasted her oS. 
In a moment the second mate, Russ and myself were 
over the side and into her — and then, just as we were 
about to shove off, down the dangling falls slid 
Master Roddy, who, even though he had not been 
asked to go, still had no intention of being left 
behind. 

The second mate had put a couple of whale-irons 
into the boat, and, taking these, he stepped into the 
bows, whilst Roddy took the tiller — then away we 
went for sleeping turtle. 

We pulled as silently as possible; and presently, 
when we were within twenty yards of the first turtle, 
Bob Woodcock whispered the order: " Way enough." 
Slowly we drifted down upon it. Sitting as still as 
so many stone images, we held our breath, whilst Bob 
Woodcock rose carefully to his feet and poised his 
iron. 

He waited until we were within a couple of fathoms 
of the unsuspecting monster, then launched forth the 
harpoon with a sure aim, and transfixed a flipper. 

" Stand by I " he cried excitedly, as soon as he saw 
that his shot had been a true one. 

He ejected the turtle to run directly it felt the 
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iron. But he was mistaken. It never moved. At this 
he was quite nonplussed, and stared in amazement. 

"What's wrong with the beast?" he gasped. 

" Wall, if thet don't beat hell I " exclaimed Ike, as 
we all stared at this extremely sluggish turtle, who had 
capsized all our notions of turtle fishing by not making 
a fight for his life. 

"I never see'd one take it lyin* down like that 
afore," declared Jem, in his turn. 

" He is seek, perhaps? " murmured Russ. 

" P'raps he's dead I " hazarded Roddy from the 
stem. 

"Dead, sleeping, or drunk," cried the astonished 
second mate, " we'll have him out of it." 

" Now, boys," he went on, " two of you get hold of 
his port after flipper, and two his forrard one; then, 
when I give the word, haul him aboard— only mind 
you don't let him swamp the boat." 

" Ay, ay, sir," we chorused. 

We each managed to grab a good hold without the 
strangely indifferent beast taking the least notice. 

" Ready now? " cried Bob Woodcock, " one, two, 
three, and in with him." 

There was a terrific heave; the boat lurched vio- 
lently and shipped a good deal of water; but the 
turtle showed no signs of animation, and we soon had 
him lying comfortably on his back in the bottom of 
the boat. 

" He's alive all right," I declared, as we inspected 
our catch; "see, he's moving his flippers." 

" Oh, he's alive, but the laziest, sleepiest idiot of a 
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turtle IVe ever struck," grunted the second mate, 
quite disgusted that the quarry had not given him 
a run for his money. 

"Perhaps he's the wrong kind, sir," I hazarded. 

" No, he's the usual sort one runs up against, ain't 
he, Ike?" 

" Ay, sir, that's so, right enuff — what they calls 
the leathery turtle— an' I guess Number Two'll play 
a mighty different game." 

But Ike was wrong. We captured three more 
without the least trouble or any effort on their part 
at resistance; and then we had to pull back to the 
ship, as the recall signal was flying. 

" Wall," commented Zack Slaughter, a while later, 
as he surveyed the four huge turtles lying on the 
deck, " ycw'rc sure the jim-dandiest turtle hunter I 
ever cuts the trail of." 

But at this high praise Bob Woodcock looked up 
with a gloomy eye. 

He was far from being pleased with his sport; it 
had been too tame and lacking in excitement for our 
dashing second mate. 

" They're the sickest lot of turtle I ever put an iron 
into," he grumbled ; " not a fight in one of 'em — 
why, they seemed in a kind of stupor " 

" Stupor, yew say, an' not a fight in 'em — hum, 
that's strange," mused the mate. " Wall, I ain't par- 
ticular surprised; no, siree I it on*y runs in line wi' the 
rest." 

At this cryptic remark we all pricked up our ears, 
and wondered what on earth he meant. 
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'' What's your explanation, sir? '' asked the second 
mate eagerly. 

But the mate was evidently not inclined to be com- 
municative before us men. 

'' Oh, nothin', on'y a surmise," he replied casually. 
" We'll see, we'll see. I guess FU go below an' finish 
my nap. Call me if thar's any change in the sky, an' 
keep a sharp eye on the south-east quarter," and leav- 
ing our curiosity unsatisfied, he retired below. 

That evening we had a treat, for old Dan good- 
naturedly boiled some turtle steaks for the men's 
tea. In accordance with an old sea superstition, he 
put a piece of silver with the meat; and, when this 
came out of the pot as bright as when it went in, he 
pronounced the turtle perfectly safe to eat, explaining 
that, if the silver had turned black, it would have 
shown that the meat wad poisonous. 

" It's the same with fish," he declared; " if how be 
you'se foolish enuif ever to go eatin' of deep-sea fish 
wot's turned silver black you desarves for to be 
poisoned." 

" It's h'only when the coral's in blossom, as they 
sez, that fish, turtle and suchlike is poisonous," as- 
serted big Jem, proud of his scientific knowledge, and 
unwilling that I should gain the impression that old 
Dan was the only authority on deep-sea fish. 

" I've an idee," he went on, " that fe-fe * comes 
from eating rank fish, though them missionaries does 
say it's drinkin' kava wot does it." 

* Fe-f^ is elephantUsis, which is very prevalent in the Pacific 
Islands. 
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And this started oS a host of gruesome yams anent 
the horrid effects produced by eating poisonous lish; 
and, as man after man went one better than his pred- 
ecessor, I began to feel that it was tempting Prov- 
idence to touch such welcome additions to our 
wretched fare as turtle, dolphin, bonito, albacore 
or even flytng-fish, and, in spite of my desperate hun- 
ger, I found my slice of turtle growing more and 
more repulsive. 

" For goodness' sake, go easy," I implored, " this 
turtle's beginning to taste queer already." 

" It always did taste queer to me, more like rubber 
than anything else," laughed Ned Fairway. " Tur- 
tle's an over-rated delicacy, to my mind." 

" Blame me if yew fellers ain't too gol-damed 
pertickler. I'd jes' as soon eat turtle as whale steaks," 
declared Ike indignantly. 

As I had never eaten whale steaks — and I thanked 
God for that mercy— I felt that I could well risk 
agreeing with Ike on this point. 

"A fome he boa mostarda " (Hunger is the best 
sauce), put in the Spaniard, munching away stolidly. 

" I'd rayther eat this here than the Harriet Lane 
we got served out for our Sunday dinner," observed 
old Harry. 

"W'y, you all-fired yahoos, the bloomin' Lord 
Mayor o' London 'as turtle h'every dye of 'is life — 
it's reckoned the bally limit o' luxury h'among h'epi- 
cures," declared Crojjick. 

But of these warm supporters of its good qualities 
there were not many. 
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On the whole the turtle was not appreciated to the 
extent one would have expected. 

Hard old stagers such as Ike of Nantucket and Jem 
Blood seemed to relish their portions, but the rest 
of us remained decidedly doubtful' as to the merits 
of this deep-sea luxury. 



CHAPTER X 

THE STORM CLOUD 

The night passed without wind, but with a gradual 
change in the weather, every aspect of which still 
pointed to some coming disturbance. The stars had 
a strange dancing motion in the heavens. It was 
evident also that there was some invisible vapour 
passing overhead, which magnified their brightness, 
and even gave them the appearance of continually 
changing colour; and each greater magnitude star 
was surrounded by a widespread halo. 

Towards morning the swell, which for the past two 
days had been running steadily from the S.E., began 
to grow less regular, as if a cross sea had set in to the 
confusion of the original drift. Waves piled up sud- 
denly in pyramids and fell aboard in all directions; 
and alternate rollers were noticed, one coming from 
the S.E. and the other from the N.E., which, when 
they met, rose up in fury against one another until 
the weaker of the two was turned over backwards 
and forced out of its course by the stronger. 

With the approach of dawn a reddish-purple flush 
of angry colour spread across the east, and splashed 
up into the pale greeny sky in jets of vivid pink, be- 
neath which the tortuous, battling waves seemed to 
spout blood instead of foam. And, when presently 
the sun rose into the heavens, it came up a dull red 
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copper colour, which slowly faded as it neared the 
zenith, until finally it took on a bluish tinge, and had 
more the appearance of the full moon than of its 
usual self. As the day advanced the sky aloft be- 
came covered with a thin veil of swiftly-moving cirrus 
cloud sweeping up from the N.E. ; and the swell from 
that direction began gradually to kill the original 
swell. 

All day long Zack Slaughter hung in the mizen- 
rigging with ceaseless vigilance, whilst he kept Roddy 
on the continual run between himself and the 
weather-glass. Whilst the bosun hustled us about 
in busy preparation for all eventualities, a hiss 
of grave whisperings plainly showed the general 
uneasiness. 

" Stand by, boys, for a howler I " 

" W'y don' she start in, it's dreadfu' work, this 
here waitin' ? " 

" She'll be a snorter when she do come." 

'' I mind a blow oS Mauritius once, as had jest 
this kind o' jump-oflF." 

" H'l don' loike it, h'l tell ye. It ain't reg'lar. 
There's somethin' bloomin' queer crbout it." 

" Somethin' orful's goin' ter 'appen." 

So the voices ran, until at last Hamid, who was 
plainly frightened, began to repeat a chapter of the 
Koran aloud. This was too much for Ike. 

"Oh, talk United States," he growled; "that 
heathen lingo o' yours is enuif ter bring up the worst 
kind of a hurricane." 

" The mate seems to be doin' vigilante pretty thor- 
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ough up there/^ commented Jem, nodding toward the 
poop. 

"And I don't wonder,** put in Ned; "if ever a 
ship received warning, this one has. Why, it even 
began in the Hooghly river with that queer topsy- 
turvy lightning ; and the next morning, do you remem- 
ber,' those spider-webs all over the rigging and the 
peculiar pinky sunrise " 

" Were those signs? '* I asked in astonishment 

" Certainly — ^and the stupor of those old turtles 
of yours was another ; not to speak of the wonderful 
sunrise yesterday, the stars last night, this infernal 
swell, and even the strong smell of the sea. Why, 
we've had enough warning for a dozen cyclones boiled 
into one." 

" Cyclones is a soopematural accoomilation o' 
hatmosphere," drawled Badluck Jones pompously. 
" They're like spurrits an' black magic and Hindian 
jugulars. And they allers 'as me suspiciouse and per- 
turbated." 

However, if the Cockney was feeling uneasy, he 
showed few outward signs of it ; indeed he seemed to 
me to be the coolest and most unconcerned of the 
whole crowd of us. 

Everything that could be done for the safety of 
the ship was done: the carpenter attended to his 
hatches; overhauled and oiled the steering gear; and 
nailed up weather boards, where likely to be required ; 
the bosun, with a deck crowd, put extra lashings on 
the spare spars and hencoops; rove the wheel reliev- 
ing gear; and removed all those odds and ends that 
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collect on top of the midship-house out of the way 
below; and the second mate, with a gang of men 
aloft, went busily to work, putting in new rovings, 
renewing worn seizings, and replacing old gaskets 
with new ones. 

For the first hour or two after the sun had passed 
the meridian a thin, filmy rain fell, and a light air 
from the nor'ard gave the Benares steerage way; but 
this welcome draught soon flickered out and left the 
vessel tossing, helpless as before. 

Meanwhile a vast bank of dense black cloud began 
to gather along the horizon to the S.E. This was 
possessed of such solidity that it had the appearance 
of high land close aboard, though in reality it was at 
a great distance. From its torn edges a kind of 
smoky scud seemed to be whisked away into the 
heavens, and there swallowed up. And, as the after- 
noon drew on, this immense woolpack of vapour rose 
higher and higher to the southward and eastward; 
whilst, across its front, grey whisps of squalls could 
be made out, tearing hither and thither like skirmish- 
ers in the forefront of the battle. 

Never have I seen such an awe-commanding sight 
as the gradual approach of this monstrous cyclone 
cloud. But though we foremast hands watched it 
with feelings of suspense, and something very like 
dismay, Zack Slaughter showed no signs of uneasi- 
ness — he even ventured a joke on Roddy's white 
face. But it was noticeable that he never relaxed 
his vigilance for a moment : on the first advent of the 
cloud-bank he had taken Its bearing, and was now 
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continually watching the compass to see how this 
changed. 

By four o'clock the new swell had completely con- 
quered the old, and once more the Benares began to 
roll more evenly. On the failure of the short breath 
of wind the courses had been hauled up, the spanker 
brailed in, and the jibs and staysails allowed to run 
down; but beyond that the Benares was stiU under 
all her canvas, even to the royals; and the mate 
showed no inclination to shorten sail. 

"Why don' he take them royals off her?" grum- 
bled big Jem, voicing the thoughts of the rest of us. 

But Zack Slaughter knew what he was about. He 
realised that the ship was lying in the direct path of 
the approaching cyclone, and that he would have to 
take every advantage of the Brst blow to scud across 
its front into the safe quadrant. 

As the unhealthy sun began to sink towards the 
western horizon the whole sky became suffused with a 
pink glow, and not the sky only, but the restless sea, 
and the very ship itself — whilst the cloud-bank, piled 
up now in billow upon billow of distended vapour, 
varied in colour from a lurid red to a bright crimson. 
A few smoky wreaths of mist hung across the sunset; 
and, back of these, the sky for some time held a dis- 
tinctly greenish tinge. 

As the sun sank lower the cyclone cloud, opposite 
to it, grew more and more majestic, and at the same 
time more and more alarming, until at last its brilliant 
masses of colour seemed to dull the sunset itself; and 
the sails of the ship reflected its awful redness rather 
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than the vivid pink of the sun. And, when the sun 
had finally disappeared, this gigantic wall of packed 
atmosphere still retained its astonishing scarlet hue. 
Indeed, it seemed to grow afire. Sparks and flashes 
and streaks began to burst from its blood-red sides, 
as if there was a blazing furnace within, the flames 
from which were showing through crevices in its walls. 

All hands stood about in groups, frightened, yet 
fascinated, by the terrific aspect of the heavens. 
Even the '' old man " had come on deck and stood 
apart, conversing with Zack Slaughter in low, nerv- 
ous whispers; whilst Arslan, who had followed him, 
slunk about with tail down, and an occasional growl 
of misgiving in his throat. 

And, as the mountainous cloud-bank deepened in 
colour, the fire playing upon its sides grew still more 
vivid. 

^' What is it?" I hissed to the second mate, who 
was standing beside me. 

" Electricity," he replied gravely. 

And so it was. For perhaps an hour it covered the 
whole face of the storm-cloud with a very net-work 
of veins — then slowly went out. 

It was long past eight, and still all hands stood 
about the deck, waiting in half expectation of some 
new phenomenon. But it only grew darker — and yc* 
darker. 

Suddenly we were startled by the mate's voice 
breaking* clear and distinct, through the murky night 
air: 

" Sidelights out I Hand on the lookout I " This 
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conunonplace order brought all minds back to the 
ship's routine. 

The second mate called over the watch. Then, as 
we of the port went forward to snatch what rest we 
could before the advent of the expected hurricane, 
Zack Slaughter's voice rang out again: 

" Stand by your royal halliards I " 

In a moment there was a wild rush; and I found 
myself upon my back, upset by big Jem as the gjant 
plunged by to the fore royal halliards. 

" It's comin' ! " he cried excitedly, as he passed. 

Such a patter of scared feet never was heard. The 
darkness increased the confusion and alarm. Then, 
in the midst of our panic, came a low, amused laugh 
from aft. It was the mate's voice : 

" I like to see men jump to my orders," he re- 
marked drily, " but this ain't a game of prisoners' 
base; three men will do. I don't want both watches 
standing by royal halliards. The port watch can 
go below." 

" Wall, wouldn't that jar yew I " commented Ike 
softly, as we retreated sheepishly to the fo'c's'le. 

" 'E's on'y standin' by royal 'alliards," groaned 
Crojjick, " when 'e oughter 'ave put 'er under bare 
poles on the fust show up o' that air muck to the 
s'uth-east." 

*' Well, thank the Lord our heavy weather suit isn't 
bent," observed Ned. " If the first squall does come 
heavy, it'll only blow away the muslin, instead of 
capsizin' us." 

" Yew bet that old he-wolf's got his headpiece 
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screwed on all right/' spoke up Ike, who, having once 
sailed in the same fo'c's'le as the mate, was always a 
warm champion of his. '' He ain't goin' ter get gal- 
lied inter takin' sail off her till it's needful, an' yew 
ipay lay to that." 

" 'E's got the nerve o' the devil, that's wot I calls 
it," declared Crojjick. " And I 'opes the second 
mate'll up an' put 'er under easy canvas directly 'e 
steps below." 

" Not he, my son, that 'ere greaser is all thar, when 
it comes to a heavy bluff, or I'm no jedge — an' wot's 
more. Slaughter ain't goin' ter leave the deck till 
that f ellar in the south-east shows what he's made of." 

Here I fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XI 

A CRV IN THE NIGHT 

On Stumbling out of the fo'c's'le at midnight we 
found a pall of the most impenetrable sable stretched 
before our eyes. The night was of a darkness scarce 
conceivable. Not a breath stirred, and it had grown 
suffocatingly hot. W had to feel our way aft, as if 
our eyes had been put out. 

"Blimyl but h'it's dark!" cried a voice in the 
gloom. 

" Black as the inside of a cow 1 " commented an- 
other. 

I recognised the Cockney accents of Jones and 
Crojjick, and heard a muffled oath as they cannoned 
violently into each other. 

Having found the topgallant rail, I clawed my way 
along it in the wake of this invisible pair. We were 
just abreast of the mainhatch when there came a 
heavy roll. The deck seemed to glide away from 
under my bare feet. A gush of phosphorescent light 
brimmed in through each lee port and scupper-hole, 
until the decks to leeward swam with a flcK>d of sil- 
very liquid, which glittered in the surrounding gloom 
without the power to pierce it. The swell had evi- 
dently greatly increased since sundown. 

At the first lift of the sloping deck Crojjick's feet 
swept from under him; he made a wild clutch into 
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the thick air, succeeded in grabbing hold of Jones, and 
hung on. The latter, who was caught completely un- 
awares, staggered, lost his hold of the rail, and fell. 
There was a dull thud as the pair went down ; a vol- 
ley of curses, as, in a rare mix-up, they slid to lee- 
ward; then a sudden splash as they subsided into the 
three feet of water that filled the lee-scuppers. This 
little incident, though unseen in the pitchy darkness, 
was so absolutely explained by the ears that there 
came a deep rumble of laughter along the decks. 

With the heavy return roll the flashing water to 
leeward came in a torrent across the ship. The 
knowing ones, in expectation of this, jumped for the 
fife-rails and hatches, but I, in my inexperience, re- 
mained gripping a trusty belaying-pin at the rail. 
In a moment I found myself dipped to the waist. In 
the plague of darkness the sudden rush of water con- 
fused me. In vain I strained my eyes in an endeavour 
to make out the geography of the ship. A medley 
of sounds assailed my ears. Aloft the empty sails 
were flogging against the masts and shrouds with 
reports like pistol shots. Forward there was a crash- 
ing of iron, as some of the cook's pots and pans were 
carried away on to the tiled floor of the galley. 
Whilst, nearer at hand, mixed with the swish and 
ripple of the water and the dull banging of the deck 
ports, there rose two angry Cockney voices, as Croj- 
jick and Jones argued out the causes of their ducking. 
Then a deep, hoarse laugh echoed on the night air, 
punctured by Roddy's shrill cackle above me on the 
poop. 
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I heard an unknown voice, far away aft, ask in 
HIndoostani : '* Butti men tel hai? " (Is there oil in 
the lamp ?) and the steward's answer : '' Han, Kap- 
tin sahib, jee " (Yes, captain) . At the same moment 
Zack Slaughter's nasal drawl reached me, asking sar- 
castically if the port watch was aft. This set me 
moving again, until I bumped violently into an un- 
seen form. 

** Hello! matey 1 where are you coming to? " cried 
a cheery voice. 

" 'S that you. Fairway? " I asked. 

** Me, right enough. Major ; and you Ve nearly 
rammed a hole in my back. What a night, eh ? I've 
never seen a darker one — ^glad this isn't the channel." 

As he spoke there came a faint, dull moan from out 
of the sea. It grew momentarily louder. 

'' Breakers on the port beam ! " roared a voice. 

" Breakers, my eye — that's wind I " conunented 
Ned at my elbow. 

Even whilst he was speaking, Zack Slaughter bel- 
lowed forth : 

** Let go y'r royal halliards, quick now I " Then, 
after the briefest pause : 

" Stand by y'r t'gallant halliards I " 

Immediately I found myself in the midst of an 
unseen battle, in which I kept colliding with and 
being buffeted by the misty forms of my shipmates, 
who only stopped long enough to disentangle them- 
selves and growl out an oath or two before they 
rushed on. Already the starboard watch were clew- 
ing down the royals, for I could hear the cheep-cheep 
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of the purchase blocks as they eased away on the hal- 
liards. At last, after twice vainly trying to knock 
down one of the maindeck capstans, I found myself 
mixed up in a group of men gathered at the port 
main gear. 

"Here, catch hold I" cried the sturdy voice of 
Bob Woodcock, and someone thrust the end of a rope 
into my hand. 

"On to the poop, some o' you," called Zack 
Slaughter. Then: " Ready there, Mr. Woodcock? " 

"Ay, ay, sir." 

" Lower away, then." 

And down came the upper topgallant yards. They 
were not a moment too soon. With a rising shriek of 
fury the wind fell upon us. 

"Haul away on y'r gear I Haul away on y'r 
gear I" roared the second mate at the top of his 
pipes. 

A chorus of working cries mingled with the howl- 
ing of the wind. I heard Bob Woodcock bellow: 
"Turn that; let go," as if in a dream, as someone 
called: "Come h'up be'ind!" and straightway lost 
my balance. 

The Benares went over with a jerk. The wet, 
slippery deck to windward lifted like the sudden heave 
of ground in an earthquake. And I shot to leeward 
like a sack of coals. 

For a moment utter chaos reigned. The hullabaloo 
aloft was indescribable. There was a roar like that 
of artillery as each sail filled with wind ; and an extra 
loud explosion signified the blowing to shreds of the 
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mizzen upper topgallant sail, which had not been 
clewed up in time. 

The ship, making neither stem nor head way, lay 
over to such an extent that we bundles of spluttering 
humanity, who were vainly striving to crawl out of 
the smother to leeward, found it a task of utter im- 
possibility to climb the sloping deck. 

As the Benares had been caught without steerage 
way, the helm was of no use to help the ship. Seeing 
this, Zack Slaughter roared to the second mate to 
show the head of the outer jib, then, pulling himself 
up on to the rail, cut the mizen topsail halliards. 
Down came the heavy yard with so hideous a din that 
it drowned every other sound. I made sure that a 
mast at least had gone. This, however, relieved the 
ship. She began to right herself, and go off at the 
same moment. 

Then, as the mate shouted to the man at the wheel 
to put the helm amidships, a dazzling holt of elec- 
tricity, with a ruddy head and a tail of steely blue, 
burst like a rocket overhead, and, cutting its way 
through the paralysing daricness, went hissing into 
the sea not a quarter of a cable off. In the short 
space of its passage it lit up the ship, till our unac- 
customed eyes blinked and watered — so dazzling was 
the glare. But it enabled me, as I clambered on to 
the main fife rail out of the flood, to snatch a quick 
glimpse of the strenuous scene around me. 

" A fire ball ! " yelled someone in my ear, and, look- 
ing round, I spied the giant form of big Jem hanging 
on beside me. 
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I barely had time to mark a ragged, bleeding cut 
on his temple, and to note how curiously the streak of 
red contrasted with the queer bluish complexion the 
glare of the lightning gave to his face, before all was 
dark again. 

And with the return of the gloom, down came the 
rain like a cataract, with such a solidity and weight 
in its fall that I had to bend my head to it. Never 
had I experienced such rain. I panted under its as- 
sault, my breath, for a moment, clean caught up and 
smothered by it. The heavens seemed to have burst 
and let through a whole ocean upon the Benares. It 
hissed into the sea with the noise of an engine blow- 
ing off steam, and in a moment the decks were a vast 
mist of rising spray. But it killed the wind, snuffed 
it out within a second of its advent — and the Benares 
slowly lost steerage way again. Then, as suddenly as 
the deluge had begun, it ceased — and down came an- 
other screeching squall. 

But this one was not nearly as strong as the first 
blast, though more lasting; and the mate hung on 
grimly to his canvas. And I heard him call to the 
helmsman not to let the wind get forrard of his right 
ear. 

Presently there came a cry for Bob Woodcock, 
who was somewhere forward. 

^' Pass the word for the second mate," called one 
man after another along the decks. 

" Hain't seen the greaser, hev' yew ? " asked the 
ghostly form of Ike, stumbling up against me. 

Before I could answer — above the howling of the 
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wind, above the swish of the seas, and the clangour 
of the hardly-used deck ports, a wild, unearthly 
scream rose into the night 

Again it' soared forth. Its note was scarce human, 
yet it rang with a mortal terror. It seemed to come 
from right aft. Three times it vibrated through the 
ship, then was heard no more. 

" Ave Maria Purissima ! " stuttered one of the 
Dagos. 

*' Hell I what were that? " hissed the Down-Easter 
beside me. 

" Whar's that d d daug? " the mate now called 

angrily from the break of the poop. " Hunt that 
daug up, one o' yew numskulls on the maindeck, an' 
hustle him below." 

*' That warn't no daug," pronounced the incredu- 
lous Ike in a hoarse whisper. 

" The dog was in the chart-house a moment ago, 
sir, when I went to see the time," quavered old Harry 
from beneath the poop. 

" All right, all right, the steward's got him. Now 
whar's that second mate? " growled Zack Slaughter 
irritably. 

" Oh, suSerin* blueberries I what's the mate puUin' 
oS on us?" groaned Ike again; "that daug could 
no more cut loose them high notes than a Noofound- 
land codfish." 

And he was going to prove this statement when 
both he and I were all but knocked down by the 
impetuous second mate, who came plunging aft 
through us wondering men, quite heedless of anyone 
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who happened to be in the line of his course for the 
unseen poop ladder. There, for a brief moment, he 
conferred in low tones with his superior officer — 
then down he came on to the maindeck again. 

'' Aloft some hands, an^ roll up the fore and mizzen 
royals I " he thundered. " Now then, now then," as 
he heard the scurry of feet, '' two light hands to each 
will do — ^main topgallant halliards the rest of you. 
Tail on there ! tail on there I — ^let go them clew an' 
bunt lines to loo'ard, one o' you." 

^' All gone, sir," called someone out of the dark- 
ness. 

" Hoist away, then, boys I " he cried cheerily. 
" Ho-oop I up with that yard I " 

And with big Jem singing out, and a dozen pairs of 
strong arms behind him, that main topgallant yard 
climbed the mast almost as quickly as it had slid 
down it. No time was wasted, for the mate was 
anxious to get sail on her with all despatch. The 
man who dares to scud across the path of an advanc- 
ing cyclone must be a sail-carrier, or he will pay 
dearly for his temerity. 

Directly the main upper topgallant sail had been 
sheeted home, there came a summons from Zack 
Slaughter. The mizzen upper topsail was ready for 
hoisting. The mate had put a splice In the halliards 
whilst we were on the main. This was smart work. 
But we were beginning to find out that our officers 
were real hustlers. As for the young second mate, he 
was a terror. He chased us around in the darkness 
like an avenging fiend. He hustled the laggards, 
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thumped life into the scared Dagos, and showed the 
confused ones into their places. Every difficulty he 
made light of; and his cheery voice, sounding high 
above the tumult of the elements, instilled a fine 
spirit into the Benares' crew. 

I blundered about with the rest, fumbling my way 
in the wake of the second mate, hauling when told 
to haul, and trying my best to be worth my place in 
the strenuous work of this first skirmish with the 
storm fiend. 

As we stretched aft the mizzen topsail halliards and 
started to hoist away, I was surprised to hear the bull- 
like voice of Jem Blood break forth into a chanty. 
A thrill ran down my backbone. There is something 
in a good chanty, on a wild night at sea, that stirs 
the blood in one. 

Come all you little niggur bays," roared Jem. 

An' roll the cotton down!" swelled the chorus; 
every voice joining in, from the second mate's deep 
bass at the head to the nipper's shrill treble at the 
tail of the rope. 

A while later I found myself clambering blindly 
up the weather mizzen rigging in the wake of Ike. 
Somewhere above us the tireless voice of Bob Wood- 
cock still hurled abuse in our teeth for being so slow. 

" Hurry, hurry, hurry, you sleepy herring-backs, 
or I'll have to come down and jolt you up." 

** All there, the greaser, ain't he? " commented Ike 
over his shoulder. 

*' Now, old banana-skin, up you get an' lay out on 
that upper to'gallant," came the second mate's voice 
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again, and as I negotiated the futtock shrouds I 
caught the respectful '' Han, sahib " of the old Las- 
car serang. We found Luis and Nicolo, who had 
been up making the royal fast on the topgallant foot- 
ropes, trying to cut the tattered sail adrift with their 
sheath knives. At last another sail was bent and set, 
and Zack Slaughter allowed the starboard watch to 
go below. 

We of the port watch spent the rest of our time 
crouched under the break of the poop, gaining what 
shelter we could from the heavy rain, which burst 
upon us in frequent deluges. As I recalled the stirring 
details of the night, I found myself puzzling over 
the three outlandish cries which had so startled the 
ship's company. Turning to Ned Fairway, who, 
though unseen, I knew to be beside me, I asked him 
what he made of them. 

" Nothing," he replied shortly. 

"Nobody aboard, eh?" 

" May have been that silent khitmutgar of the 
old man's, otherwise— otherwise they clean stump 
me. 

** I've an idea of my own," I began uncertainly. 

"WeU?" 

" Mightn't it have been the crew of some boat we 
ran down in the darkness?" 

" Might — ay, it might — and yet they were hardly 
the kind of yelps a drowning man would waste his 
breath over." 

Suddenly the small voice of Roddy piped up at my 
side. 
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" It won't be the last time you'll hear those 
screams, old Chinstrap," he declared cheekily. 

" YouVe heard 'em before, young 'un?" asked 
Ned quickly. '' Perhaps then you can tell us all about 
them?" 

^' Certainly. It's the ghost of the skipper's wife. 
He murdered her, you know. Just such a night as 
this, too — ^black as the Earl o' Hell's riding-boots it 
was — and he grabbed her by her long yellow hair 
an' dropped her over the stem." 

" You young imp 1 " I growled. " You don't know 
any more about it than we do." 

*' Well, I asked Zack and he tried to make out it 
was that glum-looking parrot of his," observed 
Roddy, with his usual off-hand familiarity. '' But I 
don't believe him. I'm too old a bird to swallow a 
cuifer of that sort." 

'^ What's your explanation, then?" I asked, smil- 
ing. 

" Foul playl " pronounced the young rascal mys- 
teriously; " foul play." 

After this we gave up questioning Roddy. He was 
at that happy-go-lucky age when everything in life is 
a joke, to be turned to fun and ridicule. And when 
we went below at eight bells we found that we were 
not the only ones who had been speculating upon 
those three mysterious cries. 

"Wot did h'l tell ye?" said Badluck Jones in 
gloomy triumph. " This bally ole Benares is choka- 
block wiv ghosts an' spurrits, pale shapes 0' the foully 
murdered dead." 
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I barely suppressed a laugh. The Cockney was 
actually advocating Roddy's explanation. 

" She's a 'oodoo ship, that's wot she is," he went 
on , " and we're h'all doomed men, we is : the dorg 
an' the ole man wi' his dead cod's eyes, they'll take 
her into Dundee ; the mate may escape, 'avin' bartered 
h'away 'is soul to the devil, but the bloomin' fiends 
will 'ave the rest of us, sure as eggs; they will." 

"You thinks they was ghost screams then?" in- 
quired Crojjick with an uneasy leer. 

"W'y er course, an' they ain't the on'y ghost 
woices I've 'eard aboard 'ere — when I wos a-washin' 
aroun' in them lee-scuppers jes' now, I 'eard a h'un- 
dean spurrit chucklin' to 'imself, plain as plain h'l 
did." 

" Wall, wouldn't that jar yew 1 " commented. Ike 
ironically, surveying the imaginative Cockney with a 
queer grin of amusement. 

" It was that young imp, Roddy," whispered Fair- 
way to me with a smile. 

" An' my fust trick at the wheel," went on Badluck 
Jones, " I 'eard a moanin' the ole bloomin' time, 
which didn't come from no 'ooman throttle, an' that's 
a fac' — ay, a moanin' just like it wos some pore joker 
squirmin' in 'ell-fire. H'l don' like it, I s^z, we're 
on the 'orns o' devastatin' dilemma — that's wot," and 
with this remarkable assertion he relapsed into a 
gloomy silence. 

** Wall, yew sure is a heap cheerful," pronounced 
Ike, " a reg'lar Jonah of a shipmate. I'm a pretty ole 
whale mysel' an' seen some mighty queer things in 
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my time, but I ain't in line wi' no sech things as 
sperits. Them cries were jest sea-birds, nothin' else." 

" Sea-birds I " scoffed the Cockney, " sea-birds, you 
sez 1 Oh, lor 1 wot kind er sea-birds, old 'ardhead? " 

" Deown to the southward IVe heard a guny make 
jest them sounds." 

"Ah, if we were to the south'ard," put in Ned 
Fairway, " I'd have said they were the cry of pen- 
guins." 

" Ay, thet's so, them things has a mighty similar 
note," agreed Ike. 

" But," went on Ned impressively, with a wink 
at me, " the nipper says it's the mate's parrot." 

"Hoi hoi hoi" roared Ike, " sperit howls, yew 
sez, Jones 1 Ho I ho 1 ho 1 sperit howls — an' it's a par- 
rot. Y'r irons hev' drawed this time, old dry-skin. 
That sends them ghost idees o' yours scallihootin' 
sky-high — ^an' thar goes one bell. I guess I'll be turn- 
ing flukes." 

Ned Fairway's announcement put an end to the 
discussion. Jones, finding his evil prognostications 
ridiculed, sulked back in his bunk in high dudgeon, 
and presently made the fo'c's'le echo with his snores. 
Evidently his prophecies of evil did not in the least 
interfere with the calm serenity of his own queer 
mind. I even heard him grumbling to himself, be- 
fore he fell asleep, that " he'd soon see if them howls 
were parrot cries — ^parrot cries, h'indeed," and the 
amount of concentrated disdain he put into those last 
words set me laughing softly to myself. 
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Morning found the Benares being heavily pressed 
through an ugly, confused sea, for though it was 
blowing a living gale, Zack Slaughter still hung on to 
his topgallant sails. 

" He'll hun her slap bang into the centre if he ain't 
careful," declared Ned, giving voice to the general 
uneasiness. 

I had been reading up the law of storms in Bob 
Woodcock's big tome, and tried to explain to my 
shipmates what I imagined the mate's tactics to be. 
But niany of them had experienced circular storms 
before, and one and all put no faith in " book sea- 
manship," as they called it. 

A fo'c's'le is seldom content until their ship is hove- 
to when it is blowing hard, and, out of the whole 
watch, Ike was the only man to be pleased wth Zack 
Slaughter's desperate carrying-on. But his pleasure 
was the result of a keen pride in his countryman. 

"Yew Britishers air too soft-roed," he declared, 
with a snort of triumph. " It takes an Amurrican 
to carry sail — ^why, I've seen the old packet skippers 
come across the Western Ocean wi' padlocks on their 
sheets and a winter gale on their heels — ay, they 
war the bully boys, and — ^by Cripesl he's another." 
And he gave an eloquent nod of the head towards the 
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tall, oilsldn-clad figure leaning on the weather-rail 
abaft the hehnsman. 

But it was not only the fo'c'sle that was uneasy 
with this sail carrying; for I heard the bosun, after a 
long squint aloft at the straining canvas, remark to 
Sails: 

" It's whustlin' up every meenut, syne we'll be 
clewin* up them topgallant s'ls, I reckon." 

But Sails was not of that opinion. 

" You don't know Zack Slaughter, mate; he's the 
very devil for driving." 

" She's got more'n she can carry noo," grumbled 
the bosun. " Whaur's the sense o' carryin' on this 
way?" And he spat to leeward in disgust. 

It was my turn to steer the flying ship at ten A.M. 
On my way to the wheel I took a glance through the 
open door of the chart-house. Within, swinging in 
its cage to the rolling of the ship, was the mate's 
grey parrot. 

" Could that scraggy, melancholy bird be the au- 
thor of those blood-curdling screams?" I wondered. 

Yet so it seemed; for during my trick Zack Slaugh- 
ter, who kept handy to the wheel in such weather, 
put the rather significant question : 

" Hear my parrot screechin' last night? " 

" Yes, sir," I found myself answering. 

*' Fine wild note he's got, ain't he ? " 

A howling squall stopped anything further on this 
subject. There was a clap of thunder aloft, and the 
main topgallant sail soared away into the rushing 
sky like a gigantic white bird. 
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With the first shriek of the squall Zack Slaughter 
had sprung to the wheel to help me hold her steady, 
and as his eyes followed the sail in its balloon-like 
ascent, I heard him mutter grimly: 

** Well, what's left o' yew will do for parcelling 
anyway." 

But it had now become impossible for one man's 
strength to contend with the furious kicking of the 
rudder and, at the end of my trick, the mate ordered 
a lee wheel aft. 

All that afternoon the weather grew steadily worse. 
The ordinary ship's routine became impossible, owing 
to the water-logged state of the main-deck, and the 
watch were ordered to stay on the poop. 

A small incident, however, in the first dog watch 
relieved the monotony of standing by. Badluck 
Jones seized the opportunity, when the mate's back 
was turned, to slip into the chart-house and liberate 
the seedy grey parrot ; and he would have succeeded 
in his object without the mate being any the wise 
if the bird, on finding itself being whirled overboar 
by the gale, had not let out a loud squawk. The mate 
turned like a flash, and Jones was caught red-handed. 

Then, indeed, we beheld one of Zack Slaughter's 
sudden flare-ups, which, though rare, were yet the 
more tempestuous for this reason. Swooping down 
on the luckless one, he seized him by the scufi of the 
neck. Though by no means a weak man, Jones found 
himself powerless in that iron grasp. After a jolt 
under the ear, which would have broken the jaw of 
any other man, the Cockney was lifted up like a baby 
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and hurled over the bucket-rail on to the flooded main- 
deck. 

" Mebbe that'll teach yew some," hissed the mate, 
his voice vibrating with passion. " Yew jest keep 
off the poop neow till I call yew. I'll learn yew to go 
monkeyin' in the chart-house, an' liberatin' parrots 
in a gale o' wind — an' the price o' that bird'll be 
stopped outer y'r pay day," he finished. 

Jones landed on all fours, caught the full brunt of 
an invading sea, and was washed up against the lee- 
bulwarks with merciless force. Several of us sprang 
forward to rescue him, .certain that ,he must have 
been badly injured. Biit, tiei /»uf. am^^jeipeni,,as the 
water drained off, he picked himietf tip nimbly and 
gained the poop ladder, on which he spent the re- 
mainder of the watch. He seemed not a whit abashed 
or inconvenienced by his rough treatment at the 
hands of the mate; and, with his usual coolness, 
grinned sardonically up at us directly Slaughter went 
aft to watch the helmsman. 

" Nex' time there's ghost-screams around, you fel- 
ars won't be after sayin' it's a bloomin' parrot 1 " he 
holloaed derisively. 

With the advent of night, it was blowing a hard, 
vicious gale, with frequent blasts out of the N.N.E. 
of inconceivable fury; before these the Benares, under 
her six topsails and a reefed foresail, fled like a 
frightened hare into the darkness. Happily the night 
was not of such a blackness as the preceding one. The 
young moon hung somewhere above the jagged hori- 
zon, and though its light was veiled by the scudding 
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clouds, It had sufficient strength to impart a greyness 
to the torn heavens. Just before midnight a peculiar 
light appeared in the windward sky— of a pale brick- 
dust colour. And while it showed there was a lull in 
the fury of the wind, but, with its disappearance, an 
unusually fierce squall raged up out of the N.N.E., 
and passed over ahead like a puff of dense black 
smoke. 

At the change of the watch the upper topsails were 
handed; and the incredible toil and difficulty of this 
operation taught me that the verb " to give up " did 
not exist in the nautical vocabulary. Those topsails 
had to be stowed, and stowed eventually they were, 
in spite of the tremendous resistance offered by the 
angry elements. 

We of the port watch were then allowed to go 
below and snatch what rest we could before entering 
the lists again at four A.M. Each man threw him- 
self into his bunk with a sigh of comfort and pro- 
ceeded to light the ever-soothing pipe. Then, with 
the tobacco glowing in each bowl, a desultory con- 
versation began. 

To me each voice seemed to have some queer ring 
or change in it, after the excitement of the stirring 
battle aloft Ike's took a gruffer note; Crojjick's 
squeaked a tone higher than usual; whilst there was 
a grating chord in the Cockney accent of the ill- 
fortuned Jones. Even the cool philosopher, Ned 
Fairway, betrayed a touch of the all-embracing 
change; and sturdy little Nicolo's gentle voice shook 
and came in gasps. 
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'* Anyone catch a glimpse of the glass? '' began the 
big Britisher. 

" 29.40," growled Ike; " dropped two-tenths whilst 
I was at the wheel, an' shakin' like ole Ramsammy's 
teeth in them squalls." 

"We'll have it worse yet," prophesied Ned. 
"That run across the course of the cyclone was a 
nervy thing to do, and means that the centre will 
pass rather too handy to us to be pleasant." 

" H'l s'pose the mate allows he's won the race orl 
right wiv that 'ere centre," proffered Crojjick, glanc- 
ing nervously round with his weird peeper. 

" The second mate told me that he thought it was 
somewhere astern of us by now, and passing to the 
N.N.W.," I put in. 

"'Ow does 'e know?" questioned the pessimistic 
Jones. " These 'ere kind o' storms never h'act 'cord- 
ing to them rules in the books. The centre's plumb 
over the bow, by my contemplation; an' we'll just 
h'about run our bloomin' nose into it — then, stand 
by fur trouble. I were caught that way once, in the 
Thistlebank, off Rodriguez, and h'expected to be 
h'engulfed and h' extinguished h'every minit by the 
h'awful sea runnin' — it were that turbulent an' tribu- 
lated — an' when the wind busts out afresh, it caught 
h'us all aback, an' whipped the fore and main ter- 
gallant masts outer her, like they was rotten dunnage 
wood, 'stead o' best Oregon pine — an' there was 'ell 
to pay that night It'd be like our bloomin' 
luck " 

" Ay, the centre of a cyclone ain't no ketch,'* broke 
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in Ike, in haste to drown Jones' usual whine. *' I 
was in the ole South Seaman, Loper 6* Nantucket. 
Cappen Obed Starbuck, one time. We were joggin' 
no'th to the Japan grounds, when deown cum a 
typhoon on us. Wall, we heaves to, an' I 'clar' ter 
glory if we don' drift plumb into the centre. Myl 
weren't that a sea 1 All over us it war, an' when the 
wind cam' agen, our decks war bare ; boats, bulwarks, 
all gone, even the hand-spikes in the racks. No, I 
surely hopes we're cl'ar o' the centre. I ain't hanker- 
in' fur it noways nohow." 

"Zack Slaughter's too wide awake for that," I 
pronounced confidently. 

" I'm with yew thar, ole son," agreed Ike, " but 
these here cyclones don' allers play ball, they rains 
on one, contrary, as Jones sez, to all rules and reger- 
lations." 

'' De mate don' never leaf de deck. He am all 
eyes an' ears," spoke up little Nicolo.. 

" Ay, he's like a cat watchin' a mouse that a-way, 
plumb ready to jump," admitted Ike. 

Then the Down-Easter gave voice to a thought 
which many of us had been thinking. 

" The ole man ain't been on deck the whole night." 

A succession of grunts showed that he had touched 
on a grave subject. 

"Wot did h'l tell ye?" pronounced Jones tri- 
umphantly, " It's 'im we 'as ter thank fur this 'ere 
blow." 

" Oh, rats 1 " cut in Ned impatiently. " I know 
why he doesn't show on deck." 
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"Why?" burst forth every voice. 

" Opium 1 " 

This one significant word was received in silence. 
It seemed that more than one of us was satisfied that 
this was the true solution of the captain's behaviour. 
Only Badluck Jones, compelled to champion his own 
dismal prognostications, offered a dissenting voice. 

" More like brimstone," he cried, with a sniff of 
derision. 

Two hours later we were aroused in most ruthless 
fashion by an invading sea, which crashed through the 
fo'c's'le-door as if it had been match-boarding in- 
stead of solid teak. In a moment there was a proper 
Hurrah's Nest. Those in the lower bunks awoke to 
find themselves afloat. 

" This here's past all whoopin' 1 " I heard Ike call 
out. 

I poked my head over the side of my bunk, and was 
immediately all but capsized into the flood by the 
maddened clutch of the old serang. 

We were in complete darkness, for though Ned 
made a valiant attempt to save the lamp he only 
brought disaster upon himself. I remember listening 
dully to the drone of Hamid as he essayed a chapter 
of the Koran as a check to the arrogant waters. I 
remember a shrill squeal from Crojjick, like that of a 
drowning rat, and the sudden tight feeling of fear 
round my throat which it produced — then a reassur- 
ing gust of laughter from Ned Fairway. 

No sooner had the water drained off, and someone 
at last got the lamp alight, than the leonine head of 
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big Jem appeared through the broken door, and we 
were sarcastically informed that it was time to '* quit 
snorin' an* rouse out." 

It was my " gravy-eye " wheel, as the four to six is 
called. My orders were to keep the wind as much as 
possible on the starboard quarter, without endanger- 
ing the ship. And, to aid me in this important duty, 
old Ramsanmiy's monkey-like form balanced itself 
on the grating to leeward. 

The Lascar was plainly frightened at his position. 
He would glance fearfully at the following seas, the 
spindrift from whose crests rattled on our oilskins — 
then crouch down as if he would shelter himself be- 
hind the wheel-box. 

He did his best to get the ship unsteady with his 
agonised cries of ''Dhaol dhaol dhao chikarl'' 
(Portl portl hard a-portl) or " Wijaol wijaol wijao 
chikarl'* (Starboard I hard a-starboard I ) and his 
frenzied whirling of the spokes, which I often had to 
hold against him by main force. Once, indeed, he 
fled screaming to the chart-house. There Zack 
Slaughter caught him, and booted him back to the 
wheel with a careless air of contempt 

But, with the mate standing grimly behind me, I 
was on my mettle. And I needed all my will power 
to keep my head level that trick. 

Once an ugly sea, coming up from astern with 
unusual swiftness, succeeded in pooping the Benares, 
and nearly finished us. Zack Slaughter, who received 
the whole brunt of it, was torn from his hold, and 
only saved himself from being washed over on to the 
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main-deck by dinging like a Hmpet to the bucket-rail. 
The fierce kick of the rudder threw Ramsammy right 
over the top of the wheel on to my back, where he 
clung like Sinbad's old man of the sea, whilst I fought 
desperately with the runaway spokes, and only by the 
most tremendous efFort succeeded in meeting the vessel 
in time to prevent a broach-to. It was touch and 
go I 

Would she never stop coming up 1 I wondered, as 
with clenched teeth and bursting muscles I hove the 
wheel round spoke by spoke. 

Already the weather leeches of the grey rain- 
soaked topsails had begun to shiver. It was a trying 
moment for a helmsman with as little experience as 
myself. And I was not sorry when Ned Fairway and 
Crojjick appeared aft to relieve me, and I was able to 
rest my aching arms in the tee of the mizzenmast. 
But I was not allowed to rest for long. Already the 
order was being passed round for the foresail to be 
made fast. Whilst the mate stayed on the poop, Bob 
Woodcock led us in a scrambling rush along the 
now dangerous maindeck. We found the bosun, Sails, 
Chips, and the starboard watch gathered round the 
fore fife-rail, all ready for the business of hauling 
up the sail. 

There is no greater test of seamanship than the 
taking in of a course, when it ts blowing hard. Many 
a good officer in all other respects will fail signally 
here. A seaman is a seaman by instinct. It is not 
only necessary to have the knowledge, but one must 
have the knack. Falconer, in his couplet: 
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"And he who strives the tempest to disarm 
Will never first embrail the lee yard-arm/' 

has laid down a maxim which has been the cause of 
many a lost sail. 

However, Bob Woodcock was a natural seaman, 
with the result that the foresail gave us very little 
trouble. 

After spilling the sail by checking in the brace, all 
the lee-gear was hauled close up before touching the 
weather-clew garnet. Everything worked smoothly. 
And when the order came to start the sheet, which 
was in the bosun's capable hands, we raced the 
weather-clew up, hand over hand, and had it two 
blocks without a single flap. After which, with both 
watches to a yard-arm, picking up the sail was not 
nearly such a business as I had expected. Then, 
whilst the other watch were allowed to go below, we 
of the port were washed back to the poop. 

However, this was all in the day's work on a 
modem sailing ship in heavy weather, and though it 
was a sufficiently thrilling experience to me, the others 
made nothing of it. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE CYCLONE — continued 

The dawn came slowly. First, a dull yellow film to 
the eastward; then lurid red splashes, sandwiched in 
between torn-edged and greasy billows of rushing 
cloud, whilst overhead a sickly grey light began to 
filter through the thick network of flying scud. 

The squalls now rattled up, one on the other, and 
each one stronger than the last — the hulls between 
them being but savage gasps for breath on the part of 
the howling whirlwind. The air, too, was full of a 
horrible moaning. And, at the passage of each 
squall, there was a peculiar hollow booming sound 
which I can only compare to the echo of heavy gun- 
firing off rocky cliffs.* As for the sea, the whole face 
of it was churned up into a thick lather, which was 
picked up by the hurricane and hurled to leeward in 
solid sheets of spindrift. 

As eight bells approached I looked at the seething 
cauldron of white water, under which were hidden 
the planks of the maindeck, and wondered how on 
earth we were to get forward and the starboard watch 
aft. 

" They're swinuning in the house 1 " screamed 
Roddy in my ear. 

*Thi8 peculiar moaning and roaring noise of a cyclone has 
been remarked by countless seamen in their log books. 
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"It's looking bad, isn't it?" I shouted, with a 
feeble attempt to appear unconcerned. 

** Ay, an' goin' to be worse," was the reply of the 
weather-wise youngster. 

He slipped away and struck eight bells. The sec- 
ond mate stepped out of the chart-house and worked 
his way to Zack Slaughter's side. For perhaps five 
minutes the two conferred together, exchanging diffi- 
cult sentences with their lips to each other's ears. 
Then the order was passed round that the port watch 
was to stay aft. I, for my part, regarded it as a 
needless one. 

Soon after eight Gopal appeared in the companion- 
way with a bread barge of hard tack and a large 
hook-pot of cabin coffee. And whilst we were munch- 
ing our biscuit there came a much lengthier pause than 
usual between the squalls, and the same queer, reddish 
light that had appeared during the lull at midnight 
showed again in the heavens. 

I had been watching Ned Fairway and Crojjick, 
toiling at the wheel, with a deep feeling of sympathy, 
when a sudden wild cry from the men assembled along 
the poop rail brought my eyes back to the maindeck. 
For an instant a break in the flying scud showed us a 
man clawing his way along the weather bulwarks 
between the midship-house and the main-rigging. 

** The bosun 1 the bosun 1 " yelled half-a-dozen 
voices. Then a monstrous tower of a sea hurtled 
aboard, and a white curtain blocked our view. 

'' He's gone! " boomed the mighty voice of Bob 
Woodcock. 
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But the second mate was mistaken. And we raised 
a wild cheer as a drenched figure was seen to haul 
itself up the main shrouds. He had to climb several 
ratlines above the sheerpole to avoid being dipped, 
and then he waited patiently for a smooth— a patch 
of yellow in a ring of white mist. 

And Long Jock was quick to seize his chance. A 
larger sea than usual hid him from our anxious eyes. 
Then he was seen splashing from pin to pin. A 
moment more and he was being hauled up the poop- 
ladder by eager hands. And as he stood, dripping, 
surrounded by a group of excited men, Zack Slaughter 
stepped up and raised his eyebrows questioningly. 
Long Jock nodded in return. 

We all knew what that nod meant as well as if he 
had spoken. " All safe forward 1 " was its interpreta- 
tion. 

Then the bosun began to bellow in the mate's ear, 
and the wind tossed words and fragments of sentences 
to me as I stood at his elbow. I caught the ominous 
items : ** Galley washed out ! . • • Carpenter in- 
jured I . . . Fo'c's'le water-logged I . . • Starboard 
watch fley'd an' yammerin' fearfu' I " — then a sharp 
sentence from Zack Slaughter: 

" I've got to heave her to I " 

" Nae doot," returned Long Jock. " It's oor on'y 
chance." 

" Kin yew git forrard again, bosun? " 

" Be sure I can." 

'' I want that fore topsail made fast or cut away 
before I put the helm down." 
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" Vara goot, sir/' and the indomitable Scotchman 
turned away for a return passage along that terrible 
maindeck. 

It seemed like sending the man to his death. But 
Long Jock never hesitated. Having glanced sharply 
to windward and satisfied himself that the opportunity 
was a good one, he immediately began to descend the 
poop-ladder. 

" Luck to yew ! " roared Ike for the crowd. 

The bosun waved his hand, then dashed on to the 
death-holding maindeck. A sea chased him. He 
leapt for the boat-skids and hung there by his arms. 

Again the Benares cleared herself. " Now's your 
chance I now's your chance ! " we roared in unison. 

He dropped lightly, and set off at a heavy scuffling 
trot. How he managed to keep his feet I could not 
imagine, for the Benares was rolling her yard-arms 
under. But he reached the main rigging in safety, 
after which a heavy sea falling aboard aft hid him 
from our view. When we could see again, there was 
no sign of him. He had either gone overboard or 
gained the fo'c's'le. 

No sooner had the bosun's long form vanished into 
the mist of flying scud than Bob Woodcock sprang 
into action. The mizzen lower topsail had to be made 
fast. It required careful handling to get that sail 
clewed up without parting a sheet and losing it alto- 
gether, but once more the second mate proved himself 
a seaman. Easing away with the watchfulness of a 
crack fisherman playing a game fish, he enticed each 
clew spectacle up to the yard without mishap — then. 
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with a stentorian '' Belay all that I " he led the way 
aloft. 

The view of the cyclone from the topsail foot-ropes 
was tremendously impressive and awe-inspiring. The 
whole Indian Ocean seemed to be on the boil. Over- 
head the sky was a mesh of flying vapour. To the 
south-east the horizon was lined by rank upon rank 
of black cloud — ^aU turning inwards to a central point 
which, like a great volume of dense smoke, seemed to 
gyrate, and was increasing its size with incredible 
swiftness. 

This was doubtless the dreaded storm centre. 

For a while I watched with a strange repulsion, and 
as we were waiting for a squall to expend itself I had 
ample opportunity to note every detail. Then a 
hoarse exclamation from the man next to me on the 
yard drew my attention. He was pointing forward. 
A few yellow figures were crawling slowly up the fore 
rigging. So the gallant Long Jock had run the 
gauntlet in safety. 

And now, at a wave from the second mate, our 
battle began. It was just such another tussle as we 
had had during the night with the upper topsails. 
The sail fought furiously for its liberty. It seemed 
a work of impossibility to pick it up. Time passed. 
A paddy bird and a flight of curlew tried vainly to 
settle in the rigging, but were swept ruthlessly to 
leeward. 

Darker and yet darker grew the sky, as the black 
terror to the south-east spread. It had grown so 
dark by the time the last gasket was passed that we 
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had to feel our way down the ratlines. And this 
Cimmerian gloom added a new horror. As I clung to 
the weather mizzen-rigging, I felt as solitary and 
isolated as a lone Bedouin in a desert sandstorm. 
Yet, whilst I was grumbling to myself about the dark- 
ness, the two unconquerable mates were crawling like 
deer-stalkers across the heaving deck. Somehow or 
other Zack Slaughter had managed to haul a rolled- 
up hatch tarpaulin through the sailroom scuttle — 
this he purposed spreading in the mizzen-rigging, for 
the ship to lie-to under. And with the help of his 
stalwart junior he did it, though how is more than 
I can say. 

To understand what they had to contend against, 
one had to realise the intense darkness, which was as 
confusing as a London fog; also the force of the 
wind, which it was impossible to face — and I believe 
that they were still passing the last turn of the lashing 
when the heaviest squall that we experienced during 
the whole cyclone burst upon us. 

This new gust of the storm fiend's breath wrought 
dire havoc aloft, carrying away the main lower top- 
sail, together with the mizzen upper topgallant sail and 
upper topsail, these last two blown clean out of their 
gaskets. Though neither saw nor heard it go, both 
mates knew, with that strange extra sense which all 
real sailors possess, that the trusty main topsail had 
at last blown from its bolt-ropes ; and I felt their hands 
pawing me as they clawed past on their way to the 
wheel. Here they found Ned and Crojjick fighting 
their hardest to keep the ship off the wind. 
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'' Let her come up I " bellowed Zack Slaughter in 
the philosopher's ear. 

And Ned, in relating this to me afterwards, con- 
fessed to a grunt of relief as he let the hard-up wheel 
run back. 

Slowly, but surely, the Benares swung into the 
wind, until her bowsprit was pointing out the bearing 
of the cyclone centre, as if it had been a sign-post. 

All this time the rest of us, hanging on as best we 
could with our backs to the wind, knew nothing of 
what was passing so close to us— each cowered in the 
gloom, alone with his thoughts; our strained eyes 
seeing nothing but a greyness to leeward — ^the boiling 
of the sea. 

As the Benares came up on the port tack the deck 
took a steeper slope. At first I did not realise what 
was happening. I imagined the ship to be turning 
turtle, and battled round, with a determination to die 
facing the enemy. Then I saw the greyness to wind- 
ward rear itself into the blackness above it, as if some 
magic hand were attempting to sponge the unwelcome 
complexion of night from off the face of the day. Up 
and up climbed the great grey ghost, and I knew it to 
be the white spume on a veritable mountain of water. 

The ship gave a sudden swift roll to windward, 
came to a level keel, went over still farther, then 
stopped in her course as if she had collided with an 
iceberg. For a brief moment she shook from stem 
to stem, as the greyness melted away over the weather 
bow. 

The grey ghost had come aboard I 
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With a sickly roll the Benares began to list to lee- 
ward, slowly, and fighting for every inch, until she 
lay hove down to her fair-leads. Another inch or 
two would have brought the end. 

It was now the hour of noon, but might well have 
been midnight. The cyclone had reached its worst 
point, for the centre was at its nearest— close aboard 
over the bow. Eight bells saw the barometer touch 
its lowest reading — 28.65 degrees; and it was not 
until three o'clock in the afternoon that any change 
for the better took place. 

'During the intervening three hours, half-dazed, 
half-drowned, half-suffocated, we clung tenaciously 
to rail and rope, oblivious of all else but the difficulty 
in breathing. For the air was often so full of water 
picked oS the face of the ocean by the maddened wind 
that it is no exaggeration to say that more than once 
we were near drowning. The cyclone seemed to tear 
up whole waves and hold them suspended. But this 
was not all. Some of the squalls had a hot breath to 
them which I can only compare to that of a sirocco; 
and these, swooping down on us, like blasts from a 
furnace, completed our torment. 

However, all things must have an end. Somewhere 
about three the glass commenced to rise with the wind 
at west. The squalls began to come with less strength 
and less frequency ; and the smothering density of the 
atmosphere began to thin out. By five o'clock the 
thickness had completely cleared away, and we were 
once more able to use our eyes. 

Zack Slaughter at once called over the watch. One 
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by one we answered him in strange, hoarse voices. ' 
No man was missing, though no man had come 
through the ordeal scathless. One had reaped a black 
eye; another a crushed foot; a third an injured wrist- 
each of us showed some mark of the cyclone's hellish 
fingers. 

Bob Woodcock, as the Benares came up to the wind, 
had thrust Roddy down the companion-way, but this 
piece of thoughtfulness had cost the second mate a 
fall on the cabin skylight which had laid his scalp 
open to the bone. 

As I viewed my battered shipmates my thoughts 
went to the fo'c's'le. How had the starboard watch 
weathered it out? We were shortly to know. 

And now, as the wind moderated at every shift, 
and the Benares drew into the wake of the cyclone, 
the sea began to run in an alarmingly confused man- 
ner. About this time also there was a good deal of 
lightning to the nor'-west, which streaked and flamed 
in the sullen sky, as if it were the rearguard of the 
Storm firing a few parting shots. 

Presently Roddy slipped out of his refuge and 
struck four bells ; and Jones was sent to relieve the 
wheel. The Cockney was somewhat amazed to find 
Ned Fairway still there. He had been at the helm 
since six o'clock that morning without a relief, though 
his lee-wheel bad been regularly relieved till noon. 
It is on such occasions as this that it does not pay to 
be considered the best helmsman in the ship. The 
philosopher gave a heavy lurch as he let go the spokes, 
and nearly collapsed. He was just about dead beat 
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and his overstrained muscles refused him further 
service. Staggering against the wheel-box, he tried 
to speak, but only a husky gasp came forth; and to 
Jones* anxious inquiry: "Be ye h'all right, mate? " 
he could only nod heavily, with a crinkling up of his 
haggard eyes in a desperate attempt at a smile. 

The man was indomitable. 

And, as I watched him drag himself across the 
deck, I felt myself all aglow with admiration. 
Twelve hours of nerve tension; of responsibility; of 
heart-breaking labour ; only a sailor can realise what 
those twelve hours of steering meant — ^what pluck, 
what nerve, what fortitude, what tremendous endur- 
ance it required. And since noon Ned had been 
without a lee-wheel; for Hamid, who had taken the 
place of Nicolo, had been injured. 

The wheel of a deep-waterman is no plaything in 
bad weather, as I had already found out. It had 
almost knocked the life out of the Arab, and we 
found him clinging to the foot-grating in a state of 
utter collapse. We carried him to the chart-house 
and set him on a locker. Gopal, who, like most sail- 
ing ship stewards, had helped in many a surgical 
operation, was called up to look at him. After 
pawing him over in such a way as to set him grunting 
maledictions on his head in Arabic, the Lascar pro- 
nounced Hamid to be suffering from a couple of 
broken ribs. 

''That all?" exclaimed the sea-hardened Zack 
Slaughter; ''wall, let him lie thar for the present." 

Broken ribs meant but a slight injury to him. In- 
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deed, in the Yankee Western Ocean packets and 
Cape Homers, where Zack Slaughter had received 
his sea training, such fractures were thought no more 
of than cut fingers. And presently, when Gopal 
appeared at the door of the chart-house with a bread 
barge and a bucket of rum, the mate glared at him 
with the contemptuous eye of a man hardened against 
such luxuries by a life's lack of them. This welcome 
refreshment savoured to him of softness — it was 
spoiling the men. 

" What's that for? " he growled irritably. 

" Captin sahib's ordahs, sah," returned the Lascar. 

I almost laughed at the mate's snort of disgust. 
He turned on his heel. 

" Serve it out then," he threw back over his 
shoulder, and returned to his post by the mizzen- 
rigging. 

"Hard old beggar Zadc, ain't he?" gtinned 
Roddy at my side. 

I nodded, wondering. 

Zack Slaughter's character was still a great puzzle 
to me. It seemed to hold so many contradictions. 
It was such a strange mixture of a hardness, amount* 
ing to positive brutality at times, and of a softness 
which showed up the more for the trouble he took to 
hide it; of an icy coolness in the face of danger, yet 
of a volcanic rage in moments of irritation — so sternly 
controlled in the big things, and yet so strangely un- 
controlled in the little. I saw a keen, just mind, and 
a proud, masterful nature, ruled by a petty irritability. 
I saw a cool self-control ever at handgrips with a 
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hidden rage ; and, beneath a sternly reposeful manner, 
an ever-present restlessness. 

Whilst Zack Slaughter hung grimly by the mizzen 
royal backstay, where he had now spent the greater 
part of two days and nights, the steward, dipper in 
hand, served out a tot of rum apiece to us eager men. 
It put a spark in our tired eyes, squared our drooping 
shoulders, and set our tongues a-wagging. 

Our conversation ran something like this : 

"Thought I was gone — ^Wha*s that you say? — 
The tarpaulin — I suspicion they did, spread it all by 
their lonesome; they're a bully couple — ^Yes, I 
reckon — ^Thought me 'ead would bust — Stiff, Ned ? — 
She kicked like a cart-horse — She sure played it low 
down on ole Fez's ribs — ^How's y'r hide? lost any? — 
On'y a square foot 'r two— She clean skinned me, 
might'r used a scraper — She's game, this old Benares 
—She's a man-killer — Scared, I was, plumb scared; 
the second mate, 'e sez, * Git up, you sodger, or I'll 
take my boot to yer.' — ^Them bitts saved me — De 
lashin' cut me mos' awful — Same here — Off the Plate, 
one time, I mind — Pampero? my eye! don' amount 
to a bag o' beans alongside this 'ere." 

In the midst of our talk the intrepid bosun appeared 
and brought news of his end of the ship. He had 
once more run the blockade of the maindeck, though 
it was still so dangerous that the mate sternly forbade 
anyone from attempting to get forward. The star- 
board watch, together with Chips, Sails, and the cook, 
had weathered it out in the water-logged fo'c's'le. 
At first glance it would seem that they had had the 
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best of It — ^they were protected from the furious 
weather and possessed the great consolation of to- 
bacco. But that was all. The time dragged like 
years, and they were never free from the fear of 
being drowned like rats by some bigger sea than 
usual. 

The bosun spoke in pithily-worded contempt anent 
the behaviour of the Dagos. 

" The fo'c's'le waur just thick wi' Santa Marias an' 
Holy Popes — ^an' what wi' all the yammerin' an' 
whinin', an' the water slummockin' to an' fro, it waur 
awfu' depressin'." 

One could well imagine what he meant by '' awfu' 
(iepressin'." One had only to picture that darksome 
den, black as the hole of Calcutta, during the height 
of the cyclone, for the lamp had been shattered past 
all mending, to realise that the word '' depressing " 
was but a mere hint at the real condition of affairs. 
It was only afterwards, when the watches mingled 
once more, that I gathered the whole horror of those 
hours — hours which Russ, the only man who had 
ever experienced it, likened to those of the condemned 
cell. 

But now, as the cyclone drew away and the night 
showed fine and clear, all the hardships of the storm 
merged into the misty past 



CHAPTER XIV 



A FALL FROM ALOFT 



All through the night the Benares was allowed to 
drift slowly to leeward — ^with the sea going down 
fast. Though every hour the weather was fining 
away, and a nice little breeze had risen out of the 
sou'-west| Zack Slaughter was strangely slow about 
making sail, and, as long as the darkness held, he 
refused to have a rope touched. 

Such inaction on the part of our hustling Yankee 
mate was unusual. I thought perhaps that he was 
granting us a night's respite after the late stress. But 
Ned laughed this notion out of my head. '^He 
daren't send us aloft until daylight for fear of acci- 
dents. The chafing of the gear must have been 
terrific during the cyclone,'' he explained. 

And directly after morning coffee, the work was 
begun. 

'* All hands I " cried the mate impatiently, as Bob 
Woodcock led his crowd oS. 

So the bosun put his head into the wrecked fo'c's'le, 
and aroused its sleeping inmates by an unwelcome roar 
of: 

" A' hands mak' sail ! " 

With many a grunt of disgust, we turned out ; and, 
as we stepped into the sunlight, the first object that 
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met our gaze was the untirable fonn of Zack Slaugh- 
ter. 

" Has the mate been on deck long? " asked Ned 
of one of the other watch. 

"All night," was the reply. 

" When do 'e sleep, for Gaud's sake?" exclaimed 
Crojjick, giving voice to our amazement. 

"That ketches yew, does it?" queried Ike, with 
pride in his eye. 

" An' I don' blame yew neither," he went on. 
'* Yew ain't used ter 'Murrican mates. They don' 
never need no sleep. They're hawse-pipe officers, 
they is — steel's wot they're made of, not flesh an* 
bone — steel plates an' six-strand wire I " 

" So it seems," muttered Ned. Then, in a low 
voice to me : " There's something precious heavy on 
a man's mind when he needs as little sleep as that 
man seems to. Why, he's scarcely left the deck for 
close on sixty hours — I guess I know what's worr^ng 
him." 

"What?" I asked eagerly. 

But before he could answer we were pounced on 
by the bosun, who hustled us off to the sail locker. 
Here we found Sails and Jem Blood turning over sail 
after sail in their search for the new main lower 
topsail. Both were red hot, and swearing freely. 

"Trust a sailmaker tcr stow the wery sail wot's 
most liable ter be wanted at the bloomin* bottom o' 
the locker, right under the 'eavy weather main 
course," growled Jem disgustedly. 

" 'Ow was I ter know we'd lose the stoutest bit 0' 
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muslin in the 'ole suit?'* grumbled old Sails in an 
injured voice. " It were the onlikeliest o' the lot." 

" Nothing's onlikely in the Bay o' Bengal this time 
o' year," sneered Jem scornfully, as he hurled a top- 
gallant sail on one side. 

Then Ned and I joined in the hunt; and I soon 
found that turning sails over in a stuffy sail locker in 
the tropics is by no means a pleasant amusement ; and, 
as is usual on such occasions, we had turned every sail 
over twice before we came upon it — ^just as Jem had 
predicted — ^underneath the main course. 

Meanwhile the fore and mizzen lower topsails had 
been sheeted home, and the mainsail, foresail and 
cross jack all set. 

Outside the sail locker, which seemed to me hot 
enough to bake bread in, we found a perfect morning; 
the cyclone had cleared away the muggy heat of 
the past few days, and so freshened the air that 
even the slackest felt invigorated. Our ill-temper, 
that had held such sway in the search for the lower 
topsail, melted clean away in the sunshine. Sails was 
laughingly forgiven his peccadillo ; and we rushed that 
sail aloft with such fervour as to near carry away 
the gantline. 

" Fm glad it ain't me yVe hoistin," the appeased 
sailmaker flung after us as we danced down the 
deck. 

" We'd want a whip on whip and a handy-billy for 
that job," roared back Jem. 

" An then we'd carry away the purchase," added 
Ned, laughing. 
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The chaff flew thick about the decks that morning, 
for we were as merry as sandboys with this welcome 
change of weather. And, as long as we worked with 
a will, the mates and bosun took no notice of our 
sallies. 

As soon as the new main lower topsail had been 
bent and set, the upper yard on the fore began to rise, 
with Jem giving tongue to one of his nigger chanties : 

** ' My Sal, she's a 'Badian bright mulatto, 

Wa-ay, sing Sally! 
Sally am de gal dat I lub dearly, 

Hi-lo, John Brown, stan* to yo' ground. 

"'Stan' to yo' ground an' walk him up likely, 

Wa-ay, sing Sally! 
Or de mate come around a-dingin' an' a-dandn*, 
Hi-lo, John Brown, stan' to yo' ground. 

*" Seven long year I courted Sally, 

Wa-ay, sing Sally! 
Mebbe mor*, but I didn't keep no tally, 

Hi-lo, John Brown, stan' to yo' ground. 



"'Her cheeks so red an' her hair so curly, 

Wa-ay, sing Sally! 
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Here the chanty became unprintable until the last 
verse, which was quite irrelevant to the rest of it : 

" ' Nebber min' de wedder, but keep yo* legs togedder, 

Wa-ay, sing Sally! 
Fair land o' Canaan soon be a-showin', 

Hi-lo, John Brown, stan' to yo' ground.'" 

The main halliards were taken to one of the main- 
deck capstans, and with the time stamped out by the 
bare feet, Jem launched off with: 
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*"Arr— go fetch me deown — ma ridin'-cane. 
Fur Ah'm goin' ter sec ma darlin' Jane.' " 

This is a great chanty, but also, alas I an unprintable 
one. However, it has a rare chorus, which we thun- 
dered out with the enthusiasm of a band of school- 
boys. 



a t 



And a hog-eye,* 

Rare ole nigger wid his hog-eye. 

Row de boat asho-er and a hog-eye — 01 

She wants de hog-eye man/" 

We roared that chorus to the winds. We sent it 
whooping to the skies and ringing over the sparkling 
sea. We howled it into the great hollow of the main- 
sail, and banged it at the break of the poop, till it 
echoed back at us. It drew Dan from his pots and 
pans, and the crippled carpenter from his bench. It 
drew Arslan from his shady comer ; and the Khalasi 
steward from his knives and forks. It set the very 
deck planks dancing under our feet. 

Ah I but we were feeling fine. We pirouetted 
round that capstan like so many ballet-girls. We 
breasted those bars with the rollicking swagger of 
buccaneers. Our eyes glowed with the old rover's 
spirit. Our flushed faces showed the colour of gold 
'neath the sun. Our bare arms and breasts shone 
with the sweat of our cheery labour. The blood 
raced through our veins like wine. We were happy 
— as sailors ever are when the sun breaks through 
after a storm. And the cunning mate took advaii- 

*A hog-eye is an American river barge. 
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tage of our keenness to set the watches in rivalry, 
giving one the fore and the other the main. 

It was close on seven bells when we of the port 
watch, loudly proclaiming that we had won, were 
allowed to go below and get our breakfast ; whilst the 
starbowlines, equally sure that the victory was theirs, 
were set to work to overhaul and stop the gear. 

At eight bells they came below in their turn, leaving 
the mizzen mast, with the rags of the upper topsail 
and topgallant sail still fluttering in the wind, for us 
to tackle. 

It was the second mizzen upper topgallant sail that 
had been torn to pieces during the cyclone, and the 
Benares only possessed one other — an old one, which 
had been in the hands of Sails for repairing. As this 
still had some work to be done on it, Ike and Ned 
Fairway were given palms. 

I was sent to the wheel In Ike's place, whilst Jones 
and Nicolo wended their way aloft. Steering was 
child's play that morning, and I fell to watching them. 
The topgallant sail had wound itself tightly round its 
yard. The Cockney stepped out to windward in 
order to unravel the clew. The Benares was pitching 
in a slow, stately fashion, for there was still a long 
roller or two left to remind us of the cyclone ; and, for 
this reason, I was far from envying Jones on that 
yard, with only a crease in the sail to hang on by in 
case of accidents. A jackstay is a blessed contrivance, 
and I am not one of those who despise a man-rope. I 
watched the Cockney's hands moving like a monkey's 
pa^rs along the sunlit sail as he sidled carefully 
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out to the yard-arm; I saw him reach for the clew 
spectacle, and then — my breath caught in my throat. 

The foot-rope had parted. The seizing had been 
chafed through, and it hung trailing from the stirrup. 
I saw Jones try to fling himself forward over the yard 
— and fail. I saw him hover for the tiniest fraction 
of a second, with one arm straight over his head, as 
if he were calling upon Heaven to save him — ^then 
fall. 

Without a sound he fell; clutched wildly at the 
lower yard foot-rope, missed it, and, to my horror, 
went on falling. Someone shrieked on the maindeck. 
He pitched on the upper topsail yard like a sack of 
flour, with such a sickening crash that I feared his 
breast-bone was crushed in. For a moment he hung 
there, then slowly slid off. 

It now seemed to me that he must fall outboard. 
I prayed that it might be so. But again the move- 
ment of the ship was against him. He bumped on to 
the mizzen-rigging and rebounded right into the hol- 
low of the crossjack, the clew of which was hauled up. 
This was the saving of him. It acted like a blanket 
held out to catch a man leaping from a burning house. 
It slid him gently down and deposited him in a heap 
on the poop. 

I feared that this marvellous piece of luck came too 
late. It seemed hardly possible that the man could 
have survived such a fall with his backbone intact. 
He had landed on the deck right at the feet of 
the mate. I saw* Zack Slaughter recoil from the 
crumpled-up form with a violent shudder — ^then 
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slowly grow rigid. I expected to see him bend down 
and examine the body, but he only stared round at 
me with beseeching eyes and a face that shocked me — 
the face of an old man of seventy, with fallen cheeks 
and a very network of crowsf eet round the mouth and 
eyes. I was amazed. What had come to our iron- 
nerved mate? The man's lips quivered piteously, 
but no speech came. I dared not leave the wheel, I 
could only stare like an idiot. 

And now the bosun's head showed at the top of 
the ladder. Others of the watch followed him with 
a great show of reluctance, for no man who has seen 
the result of one fall from aloft is at all eager to see 
another. The bosun took a slow step forward. His 
eyes were stem and his jaws set. He had plainly 
nerved himself for the worst. With great delibera- 
tion, he bent down over the body. At this Zack 
Slaughter turned again, took two rapid steps aft — 
then paused irresolutely. There was panic in his 
eyes. I expected to see him make a bolt for the 
companion; but he stood his ground, with the blood 
running down his under lip, where he had bitten it. 

Then a marvel happened. The body slowly rolled 
over and sat up I Badluck Jones was alive ! 

Indeed my doubts were soon set at rest on this 
point. The Cockney was very much alive. For he 
at once broke out into a lurid stream of red-hot 
Billingsgate. At this even the mate regained suf- 
ficient of his self-control to ask in a shaky voice 
where the blasphemous sufferer was feeling most 
pain. 
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"H'all over I" roared Badluck Jones, in a tone 
which still more reassured us. 

A man Is not much hurt if he has the strength to 
shout 

And so it proved. In vain, one after the other, 
the mate, the bosun, Ned, Ike, Sails, Crojjick, and 
even old Ramsammy pawed him over and tapped him 
scientifically. They could find nothing more serious 
than a few bruises. Jones was evidently unbreakable. 
Even the shock to his system wore off with astonishing 
rapidity; and he was soon standing in their midst 
as steady as a rock. 

" Well, you're just about the luckiest devil I ever 
struck the trail of," declared Ned. " You ought to 
call yourself Goodluck Jones in future." 

" Ay, mon, that's recht," commented Long Jock. 

But the Cockney took this as a sore affront. 

" Good luck, ye calls it," he growled irately, " good 
luck ter fall from a tergallant yard, be bounded 
h'about like I was a sack o' coal, an' land on the deck 
h'all bruised h'up. To 'ell wi' such good luck I W'y 
look 'ere — ^"ere's a bit o' good luck — h'lve been and 
gone an' bruk me only pipe — s'pose ye calls that 
good luck." 

This caused a roar of laughter. The Cockney 
glared round at the scoffers with a gloomy eye, and 
muttered something about " onfeelin' lot o' devils." 

At this moment Gopal appeared in the companion- 
way, and called the mate below. 

No sooner had the mate disappeared from sight 
than Jones, to my utter amazement, stepped across to 
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the mizzen-rlgging and began to slowly mount the 
ratlines. 

" Hey, mon, cum doon," roared the bosun. " Air 
ye daft?" 

" No, h'l ain't," returned the Cockney morosely 
from the rigging. " HTm goin' to send that ter- 
gallant down — that's h'all. H'l don' allow no sail 
ter get the better o' me." 

" The mon's loony I " muttered Long Jock un- 
easily, staring aloft as if he could hardly believe his 
senses. 

" Let him be, bosun," advised Ned. " He's all 
right. He's got the nerve of a blunt-nosed mugger." 

'VAn' the pig-headed obstinacy of a doggoned jack- 
ass," added Ike with a grunt. 

"Weell weell" commented the flabbergasted 
Scotchman, " what would ye say to that? " 

" Gor blimyl " said Crojjick, as if in answer. 

But up went Jones, taking the ratlines with the 
utmost deliberation, whilst the whole crowd of us 
gazed at him with open mouths. It was a feat such 
as I should not have cared to even contemplate. I 
had seen men's nerve go during or after moments of 
deadly peril — go as suddenly and as utterly as a 
broken watch-spring; and I would no more have 
trusted myself aloft, right on top of such a tumble, 
than I would have jumped overboard with a shark's 
jfin hovering alongside. Beneath his queer nature, 
it was evident that Jones concealed a heart of oak. 
The sail was sent down, the foot-rope seized on, and 
presently the Cockney stepped out of the rigging on 
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to the poop with a grim look of triumph in his eye. 
But if he expected an ovation, he did not get one. 

All the bosun said was : 

'' Noo, Jones, gae alang forrard an' feenish up that 
wire-splice ye hae been muddlin' ower sae lang.*' 

And as the Cockney trudged away, Crojjick called 
after him : 

" W'y so bloomin' pra'd, cocky? you'd ha' been a 
stiff un by now if it weren't fur the 'angman 'avin fust 
call on that 'ere slab-sided body o' yours." 

Certainly no man is made a hero of at sea; and 
woe betide the man who is suspected of playing to the 
gallery, for his life will be made a burden to him by 
that terrible weapon, " chaff." 

But Jones could give as good as he received. 

" No 'angman'U go troublin' ter h'ornament that 
turkey neck o' yours with a 'emp collar." 

Crojjick was far too cunning to ask why; but, alas! 
Ned Fairway was of an inquisitive turn of mind, and 
put the question instead of him. 

" They don't 'ang rats, they poison 'em," said Jones 
grimly. 

I was not sorry to be doing '' sukkanee " that morn- 
ing, as thereby I escaped going aloft, which I had 
little eagerness for, after having seen Jones' mishap. 
At noon, when I stepped into the fo'c's'le after being 
relieved, I found the whole watch arguing over Zack 
Slaughter's strangely unnerved behaviour. As usual, 
Ike was ready to stand up for his countryman. 

" I suspicion yew'd hev' went clean rampageous 
loony if yew'd had Jones slopped down at y'r feet 
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that a-way," the Down-Easter hurled at Crojjick, who 
was inclined to sneer. 

" Besides," I joined in, " look at the strain he's 
been under the last few days.*' 

*' That wasn't the reason of the mate acting so 
queerly," interposed Ned. " He's seen one or two 
bad accidents in his time, I expect ; and maybe the last 
time a man landed from aloft at his feet, he wasn't 
quite so intact as Jones here, who's certainly the 
luckiest ^" 

" Luckiest be d d I " broke in the much-of- 
fended Cockney; " your intellec' is capsized ter glory 
if you calls that lucky." 

" No, son, yew're sure right," agreed Ike, ignoring 
the Cockney's outburst ; " I reckon that time it war 
a cawpse, not a blasphemin', ongrateful swab like this 
here, who ain't hurted sufficient to show a mark." 

Jones glowered savagely at this, opened his mouth 
to speak, and then thought better of it. 

'' If he fall in ze sea, he coom out wi' a feesh in 
hees mout," spoke a weak voice from one of the 
forward bunks. 

** Wot's that, ole yallar-skin? " demanded Crojjick. 

" Heem — plucky Jim," returned the Arab, pointing 
a skinny jfinger at Jones. 

" Sure I " conmiented Ike. " Guess y're sorry yew 
hain't got his luck yersel', eh, ole red-fez?" And 
there was a twinkle in the Down-Easter's eye, which 
only caused Jones to sulk the more. 

" You very hard man to break, Jones," exclaimed 
the simple Nicolo guilelessly. 
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" HTll bloomin' well break you, if I 'ave any o* 
your guff, you little Maltee rat," burst out the in- 
furiated Cockney, unable to contain himself any 
longer. 

" Those whoVe cut their teeth by the mud o' the 
London river grow up mostly gristle,'* soliloquised 
Ned in a clear voice. 

"We're pretty tough, an' that ain't no josh," 
agreed Crojjick proudly, taking Ned's remark as a 
compliment to himself. 

"And lucky too, eh? " I put in with a grin. 

" Well, er course not qui' so h'outrageous lucky as 
Jones; h'our luck don' come so dead aft as a rule," 
returned Crojjick. 

" I guess they're roastin' ye mighty free," ob- 
served Ike with assumed solemnity to the irate Jones. 

"Let 'em, if h'it amuses 'em; though it's a croo'l 
game cuttin' jokes 'bout a fellar wot's h'all bruk up 
inside like h'l am. Them h'internal injuries kills 
sooner'n anythink. Let 'em wait afore they jokes so 
free I Me blood ain't flowin' from me 'art like it 
oughter — mebbe I've busted some'ut wot's goin' ter 
lay me out a corpse in an hour 'r two." 

" A bit of a tangle inside won't hurt you, Jones," 
put in Ned brutally. " That bump should be as good 
as champagne to a system like yours. Your internal 
economy'll be all the better for its stir up. It's given 
you too morose a view of life up to now." 

" My h'internal h'economy I " exclaimed Jones in a 
tone of distrust. " Wot the 'ell's that? " he asked, 
with unexpected vehemence. 
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"The organs of your interior," explained Ned 
suAvclv* 

" Oh, yass— hi don' thinki " 

" Quite right. Pure waste of time in your case, 
Jones." 

Here I stepped out into the sunlight for a vacuum- 
filler, as I called my after-dinner smoke. 

At four o'clock the mate appeared on deck, once 
more his cool, eagle-eyed self, and in a very short 
time made it plainly evident that his weakness had 
only been a momentary one. Never before had he 
led us such a dance as he did in that first dog watch. 
After freshening the nip of every sheet, halliard and 
brace with the most unnecessary amount of dry pull- 
ing, he kept some of us fiddling with lifts, whilst the 
others he sent aloft to overhaul all the gear and stop 
it afresh — then, just as we were beginning to look 
forward to our tea, he ordered the decks to be wetted 
down, with the growling excuse that the sun was 
strong enough to get through and set the jute alight. 
And it was well after one bell when at last he allowed 
us to go below. 

" Wall, he worked us up regular Western Ocean 
style,'' was Ike's comment, as he hauled his plate out 
of the locker. 

" He certainly seems to have shined up your old 
irons pretty thoroughly," grinned Ned, who had been 
having an easy time at the wheel. 

" The bloomin' Yankee bucko I " groaned Crojjick; 
" my arms feels as if the roots 'ad drawed." 

"The wind's falling very light again," declared 
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Ned, by way of piling on the agony. " I shouldn't 
be surprised If we had regular doldrum weather 
to-night." 

"'Oo's farmer in the first watch?*' demanded 
Crojjick at this. 

I owned up to the enviable privilege. 

" Pore beggar I Plucky lot o' caulkin' you'll get," 
he prophesied, " wi' the mate on the rampage the way 
'e is." 

And he was right. All through the watch the 
wind was so variable and uncertain that we did noth- 
ing but tramp from brace to brace. The smallest 
shift was sufficient for Zack Slaughter to set us on 
the move. It would be " Lee fore brace I " one 
moment, and " Weather crossjack brace I " the next. 
Often we had no sooner boused down the crossjack 
tack than it was : *' Unhook that tack ! two men to 
the sheet I weather brace the rest of yewl Lively 
now I " 

The wind had hauled aft again, just as we had 
finished bracing her up. Certainly a farmer's * lot 
was a poor one during that watch. 

** Farmer: a man who has neither wheel nor lookout during 
that watch. 



CHAPTER XV 



SCURVY 



The following day found the Benares once more 
becalmed. The light breeze which she had carried 
since the cyclone had flickered out; and not even 
the smallest breath of those variables, which had so 
bothered us in the first watch, remained. 

The sky was of brass, and the sea of molten silver. 
The heat was again terrific. All hands went about 
their work with an utter lack of energy. For the 
first time I found scrubbing decks a trial. A bucket 
of water seemed to weigh a ton. As for broom work, 
it broke one's back ; and pumping grew to be a torture. 
And the general lassitude made everyone except the 
Dagos as grumpy as could be. It is only the South- 
erner who likes to feel slack. We Northerners grow 
bearish as soon as we grow languid. 

Ned, who, in his usual Spartan fashion, would in- 
sist on going barefoot about the burning decks, 
grumbled because he blistered his toes. Crojjick was 
snappy ; Jones sullen ; Ike growled like an angry bear 
over his work and even Roddy showed temper when, 
for the sixth time, the bosun hauled him out of the 
halfdeck. 

And our officers grew extremely irritable. During 
the afternoon the news leaked out that the captain 
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was ill. And whilst at the wheel in the second dog 
watch, I plucked up my courage, and asked the mate 
what was the matter with the " old man." Zack 
Slaughter glared at me with such an air of annoyance 
that I made sure I was going to earn a wigging for 
my temerity. And though he answered my question, 
I was little the wiser. For all he said was: '' Old 
trouble of his." 

So, when I went forward at eight bells, I announced 
this piece of information, such as it was, to my watch 
mates. Thereupon an argument arose as to what this 
mysterious sickness of the captain's could be. 

" Too much Black Smoke," was Ned's opinion. 

Jones, of course, had a decided and weirdly un- 
canny opinion of his own. He declared that the 
captain was suffering from the '^ black spot," or the 
** devil's touch " — ^whatever that might be. None of 
us had ever heard of such an illness before ; but each 
refused to expose his own ignorance by questioning 
the Cockney further. The evil sound of this curious 
illness was sufficient, however, to raise all sorts of 
gloomy ideas in our heads. 

" Plague I " suggested one. 

" Cholera! " suggested another. 

** Beri beri 1 " put in a third. 

" What about scurvy? " quavered old Harry. 

"Why scurvy?" queried Ned, looking at old 
Harry keenly; "not likely scurvy would break out 
aft, specially so soon after leaving port." 

" Well, look-a-here," said the old man. He raised 
the leg of his dungarees and showed a very puffy 
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ankle, above which was a sinister-looking blue mark, 
about the size of a five-shilling piece. 

" Scurvy, right enuff," declared Ike solemnly, " an* 
none strange neither, considering the grub aboard this 
packet" 

"You*d better show that to the steward to-mor- 
row," advised Ned; "maybe he'll give us some of 
those cabin spuds when he sees it." 

" Not he," growled Jones. 

This discovery cast a gloom over the fo'c*s'le. 
Whether it was the cause of the captain's indisposi- 
tion or not, the breaking out of such a dreadful disease 
as scurvy so early in the passage was bound to be dis- 
quieting. Many of the men had been shipmates with 
the scourge before; and their accounts of it were far 
from reassuring to those of us who had not yet made 
its acquaintance. Anxiously we searched ourselves 
for the tell-tale signs — ^and there was some consider- 
able relief when it was found that no one beyond 
old Harry was affected. But Jones put the extin- 
guisher on this. 

"H'it's early yet I" he croaked; "h'it's in the 
grub, an' is bound ter come h'out. We'U soon 'ave 
gums on us that sore as'U make salt junk a bloomin' 
mockery. Wy, h'l've known men wiv the scurvy on 
'em starve h'in the midst o' plenty." 

" Go easy, mate, go easy," urged Ike " I've seen 
scurvy likewise, and it cain't make no play agin 
wegitables." 

"Wegitablc, you sey; where's the wegitables? 
This 'ere ship ain't no kitchen garding." 
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" There's lots of potatoes and onions in the 'tween 
decks," I put in; " I helped to stow them." 

At this moment the Beetle thrust his bulging optics 
into the fo'c's'le, and cried out 

" Where's that ole 'Arry. H'it's after one bell, 
both binnacles is h'out, an' the second mate's fair 
raisin' Cain." 

Here was trouble for the old man. He had come 
forward in the first instance to cadge a bit of Ike's 
chewing tobacco, for which he had a great partiality ; 
he had lingered a moment to hear my news about the 
captain; after which he had become so engrossed In 
showing us his scurvy marks, and in listening to our 
subsequent conversation, that he had clean forgotten 
he was timekeeper of the watch on deck. He now 
hurried aft at a kind of shaky trot. And the sight 
was not a pleasant one. It is not good to see 
a man with white hair trembling before a boy of 
twenty. 

A wind-jammer is no place for the aged and de- 
crepit. And, where manhood is the chief desider- 
atum, a tottering, broken wreck like poor old Harry 
hits one on the raw. 

What is contemptible in youth grows pitiful in old 
age. And old Harry was now pitiful. Though he 
was only an encumbrance to the starboard watch, I 
never heard a man say an unkind word to him ; and 
not only did they suffer him without a grumble, but 
they looked after him; helped him, when they could, 
even with the boy's jobs, which were aU that Bob 
Woodcock ever set him to do— and, again and again, 
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they saved him from the just wrath of his overtried 
officer by undoing the wrong that he had done ; for, 
alas I old Harry was slipshod, unthorough, and lazy 
in all he did — ^worse than this, he was a shirker. 
Yet, withal, he was so weak and wretched that, in 
spite of the extra work his incapacity put upon the 
second mate's watch, no man bore him a grudge. It 
is not the strong who condemn the weak. And even 
Manuel, the Rock Scorpion, played the man where 
old Harry was concerned. 

When we of the port watch mustered aft at mid- 
night, the mate gave strict orders against any noise 
being made on the poop. And the fate of the first 
offender against this order was quite sufficient to make 
the rest of us careful. It was the unfortunate Jones 
who once again fell foul of Zack Slaughter. 

It seems that he made an unnecessary amount of 
shuffling with his feet when on the way to relieve the 
wheel. It is quite probable that he did it on purpose; 
anyhow it was evident the mate thought so, for Zack 
Slaughter feU upon him like a wild cat, and, seizing 
him by the shoulders, shook him until I thought that 
his head would come off ; and, not content with this, he 
must needs take hold of Jones' fine, fleshy nose be- 
tween his finger and thumb and drag him thus from 
the wheel to the poop-rail and back again — daring 
him the while to utter a sound on pain of instant 
annihilation. And so ludicrous was the sight that 
even the unemotional Russ, who was waiting at the 
wheel to be relieved, could not resist a broad grin; 
as for Roddy, the sudden severe fit of choking which 
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seized upon him almost betrayed him Into being the 
second victim of the mate's wrath. 

After a day of calm there came a day of squalls: 
short bursts of wind, which drove the Benares south 
for a while, and then passed on. In the intervals, 
between heavy deluges of rain, the whole ship steamed 
under the rays of the sun. The pale blue sky seemed 
to be troubled everlastingly by black balls of cloud 
which whirled up into it out of the horizon, grew 
more and more distended as they approached the 
zenith, and finally burst — emptying themselves with 
such force upon the Benares, that the whole ship 
shook under their onslaught. Every bucket and 
empty cask that could be found was set to catch this 
abundance of fresh water. Every man in his watch 
below turned washer-woman, for even a greenhorn 
like myself was alive to the discomfort of salt water 
for laundry purposes. Before each prodigious gush 
of rain there was a general stampede for shelter on 
the part of the scourers and scarifiers who, immedi- 
ately the decks began to smoke again, would reappear 
and resume their wearisome knuckle-skinning. 

It was an occupation that I specially abominated. 
I was one of those unfortunates who, however much 
and however long he might scrub at a shirt, never 
seemed to be able to coax it into cleanliness. More 
than once I have seen Ike, or one of the Cockneys, 
scrub, rinse, and stop up in the rigging, singlet, 
cunarder, dungarees and socks — in fact a complete 
sailor's kit — ^whilst I was vainly wrestling with one 
jumper. 
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There is nothing so humbling for one's pride as the 
knowledge that one is a fool at a job which even the 
biggest ass of one's acquaintance finds easy. I never 
felt so small as when that swivel-eyed Whitechapel 
rat, Crojjick, said to me: 

" Ye may ha' been er bang-up 'igh-stepper in the 
milingtary line, but ye bloomin' well caun't wash 
do'es." 

During the afternoon, whilst we of the port watch 
were squatting round our washtubs, and the starbow- 
lines were scrubbing teakwork with sand and canvas, 
a singularly curious group of waterspouts formed 
close aboard. A somewhat larger, hf?n^k jplpud than 
usual had risen out of the' sd^. >.jrhia cTdOif had a 
peculiarly polished look aboul^ :tts« lou^rf|)apt9»:and 
did not float so high in the h^a;y$^^..a^ts,pr^CdSsors; 
indeed, it hung so low that, a^ if approilched the 
Benares, it seemed, at one time, as if it would run 
foul of her mastheads. As it drew up on the beam 
it began lowering five black, rounded tendrils in the 
most uncanny fashion-— of these, four rapidly in- 
creased in length until they almost reached the surface 
of the water; but the fifth, though it grew more bulky 
than the others, seemed unable to get farther than 
half way. 

At this moment the sight was absolutely starding. 
The cloud had the exact appearance of a monstrous 
black hand, with fingers and thumb spread out, as if 
about to make a grab at the Benares. Presently the 
four black fingers joined on to the sea which seemed 
drawn up beneath them. And in this fashion they 
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passed, each finger white-tipped like that of a negro, 
but the thumb rounded and black, as if it had lost its 
nail. 

'^ An omen I an omen I " cried the superstitious 
Jones. "The way them fingers points is the road 
we're goin' ter go. Down under I down under I 
Plain as plain, like a necromancier's wand." 

"Losh, moni what's that worrd?" gasped the 
astonished bosun, who was putting the finishing 
touches to a new chafing mat close by. 

" Necromancier's wand h'is wot I said," explained 
Jones loftily. 

" Yon's bad, grievous bad,** surveying the Cockney 
with an assumed air of alarm. He was always fond 
of a dig at Jones. 

" Eh? " grunted the latter. 

The bosun did not explain in words, he only 
shook his head in sorrow, and then tapped his fore- 
head. 

This plain hint at Jones' mental state caused a 
general grin at the evil prophet's expense. But the 
Cockney's tongue was ever ready, and now he turned 
the full vials of his wrath upon us. 

" Ye blind an' toothless generation I " he hissed, 
" ye may larf now, but it's a-comin' h'all the 
same, an' then you won't be so full o' hambaceel 
grins." 

In spite of our many duckings, we tramped for- 
ward in great good humour when the bell went at 
six. We found the starbowlines, gathered on the 
forehatch, roaring out the following ditty: — 
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" Oh ! Johnnie swallowed the anchor,* 
Stock an' shank an' crown. 
He swam ashore from a Bluenose ship,t 
Lyin' in Puget Sound 

" For the cap. was a Buffalo sailor, 

An' the mate a white-washed Yank, 
An' the second a great buck nigger 
From off the Bahama Bank. 

" Oh ! Johnnie, he loafed in Seattle, 
*t the bar o' Dago Ne 
Thrivin on beer an' potatoe 

Air tights an* * Ricochet ' bread." 

The cause of this outburst was a certain blue mark 
on old Harry's leg, for it had produced a most wel- 
come addition to our usual midday fare — no less than 
a kid of potatoes for each watch. But it seemed that 
it was not entirely the old man's blue ankle that had 
done the trick, for we had barely joined our ship- 
mates on the hatch before Russ, in one of his 
rare moments of speech, confessed that he had 
gone aft the day before and showed the mate his 
back. 

"What's the matter with your back?" we all 
brayed in chorus. 

For answer, he slowly pulled off his shirt. And 
there was a groan of horror as we crowded round him 
and saw his bare shoulders. 

* " Swallow the anchor," in sea phraseology, means to desert. 

t"A Bluenose ship" is a Nova Scotian. These are soft 
wood ships, with an evil reputation as to sea worthiness and 
treatment of the men. 
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" Heavens I what a sight I " cried someone. 

And he was right. For criss-crossed down the 
Russian's back, one over the other, some thick and 
short, others long and thin and curling right into 
his ribs, were a mass of purple streaks — gaping open 
an inch deep in places, and all slowly trickling with 
yellowish blood. 

It was truly an awful-looking back. Never had 
any of us seen such a sickening array of wounds on a 
living being. Just under the shoulder blades, where 
the purple streaks were thickest, the flesh had the 
appearance -of raw beef. 

" Lord! you look as if you'd been thrashed with a 
shark-tooth sword! " exclaimed big Jem. 

" What done it? " gasped Crojjick. 

" The gnout I " said Russ shortly 

** My God, the beasts I " I groaned 

" The bloody murderers I " thundered Jem. 

" Oh, sufferin' Billy I wot er rib roastin' I " joined in 
Jones. " I kin commiseryte wiv ye. They giv' me 
the cat once in Austrylia." 

*' But I don't understand," said Ned in a puzzled 
voice. That's Russian devilry, you say? " 

" Yah." 

" And do you mean to assert that it's never healed 
all this time ? 

" Ah, no." 

"What then? what then? " cried the philosopher 
impatiently. 

" How's it got into this state? " I added. 

" 'As h'any blighter been man-handlin* you ? ** 
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screeched Crojjick in his turn. " If so, I'm gyme 
ter stick a knife in 'is bloomin' ribs," he finished 
gallantly. 

At this the stolid Russian smiled that slow, rare 
smile of his. 

" No, no," he muttered in his calm way. 

"You got accident in de cyclone perhaps?" in- 
quired Nicolo's gentle voice. 

Again came the Russian's monotonous " No." 

" You hain't fouled Slaughter's hawse, hev' yew? " 
asked Ike uneasily. 

Russ shook his head, to the Down-Easter's great 
relief. 

But this left us still in the dark. What could be 
the solution? The man's strange reticence only 
fanned our curiosity the more. 

"Well, we ain't guessin' no riddles," piped 
Crojjick's jumpy falsetto. 

" It were the dorg. What did h'l tell ye ? " called 
Jones from the edge of the crowd. 

But no one paid any attention to this characteristic 
remark. 

" Why 'as them wounds opened h'up like that, h'l 
want ter know? " finished Crojjick irritably. 

" That's it," chimed in Ned; "why is your back 
like a butcher's shop again, after once having healed 
up?" 

" Don' know." 

" Don't know I But you must know I " I cried 
almost angrily. 

" All I do know is zat zese sores do begin come 
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again 'bout ze night ze cyclone feenish/' declared 
Russ at last, with an evident eif ort. 

" What do you make of it, boys? " inquired Ned, 
after we had had time to think over this piece of in- 
formation. 

" Terantulars I but it's a doggoned crate o' mon- 
keys to me," confessed Ike. 

"An' my headpiece ain't got no sinker as can 
fathom it," declared big Jem. " What do you say, 
Major? " he added, turning to me with his usual 
confidence in my sagacity. 

** What did the mate say when you showed him 
your back?" I asked of the Russian. 

"He say: * Keep it clean as possible,' " was the 
unsatisfactory reply. 

" No use trying to get anything out of him : he's 
tight as a clam," muttered Ned despondently. 

" I think scurvy don' it," suddenly put in old 
Harry. 

"Why? Why? Why ?" we all shouted. 

" Well, one time, a long whiles back, I was master 
of a small barque runnin' to the gold coast; an' 
one long passage, I mind we had scurvy bad, real 

bad it was " He paused and seemed lost in 

thought. 

" Well? " cried an impatient voice. 

" Don't hurry the man," snapped Ned, so we all 
waited silent for old Harry to proceed. At last he 
resumed his story : 

" On the old Polar Star it was, boys, an Ai little 
boat she was, too—" 
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"Wc heard all that. What crbout the scurvy, 
mate?" interrupted Jem. 

" Oh, ah, yes — the scurvy," quavered old Harry. 
" That's so, true enough, very bad it were that pas- 
sage — an' this man I'm tellin' you of " 

"Wot man?" demanded Crojjick. 

" Oh, shut up I " hissed Ned. 

" The man, who'd had the assegai jabbed into 
him," explained old Harry, looking round won- 
deringly. " The scurvy broke out in his wound 
again." 

" Now, we're getting to it," I whispered. 

" And the other, who'd broken his leg years afore," 
went on old Harry, " the scurvy set the bones apart 
again, as if they'd never joined up, an' I had to put 
his leg in splints." 

We all stared incredulously at this extraordinary 
statement. 

"Well, that beats all my goin' to sea," grunted 
Jem. 

" It's a bloomin' lie I " burst out Crojjick. 

" Do you mean to say that's an absolute fact?" 
inquired Ned earnestly. 

" Sure as I'm standin' here. I mind it well, though 
it were a long time ago," said the old man quietly. 

" I think now I remember ze same zing once in 
Vladivostok," declared Russ unexpectedly. " I tink it 
scurvy mysel' — see my ankles, zey is bad too." 

" Yes; assuredly his ankles were bad! There was 
a purple ring round each, which seemed to be eating 
right into the bone, it was so deep. 
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" Vat you call leg-irons," he observed, in answer 
to our inquiring faces. 

** Chain gang, by G — dl " Jem sang out. 

" Yah, chain gang," said the sufferer simply. 

"Oh, mighty mean I almighty mean I" muttered 
Ike. 

" Those irons fairly ate into you, Russ; they must 
have been put on very tight," declared Ned, with a 
face of horror. 

" Yah," agreed the laconic ex-convict. 

" Thar's nothin' tender about them fiends o' Roo- 
sian jailors I" exclaimed Ike, with a gesture of ab- 
horrence. 

" I should say nit I " declared Russ, for once put- 
ting a slight emphasis into his words; and his eyes 
suddenly grew stern, as if at some fearful memory. 

" But h'l don' see as 'ow you've got h'any o' them 
blue spots wot's the h'outward h'evidence o' dis- 
ease," broke in Jones, who was down on his knees 
and peering at the Russian's legs with the air of a 
doctor. 

"No; but above those horrible rings the flesh is 
puffy in the same way," declared Ned. 

" Is it very painful? " I asked. 

"No," indifferently. 

"Well, if it's scurvy, and it seems like it, those 
potatoes soon ought to take effect," declared Ned 
more cheerfully. " Ask the cook to give you one or 
two raw; they have more effect that way than if 
they're cooked," he advised. 

And with this Russ resumed his shirt, callously 
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indifferent to the way in which it stuck to his poor 
hashed<-up back. 

• • • • • 

The breeze held steady, though light, all through 
the next* day, and we began to hope that the N.E. 
monsoon had arrived at last. Truly it was perfect 
weather : such a blueness of sea and sky as would have 
shamed even the Bay of Naples. 

As the Benares, beneath a pyramid of canvas that 
glittered in the sun like a fleecy white cloud, sliced her 
path through the blue transparency of the Indian 
Ocean, shoal upon shoal of flying fish flashed out of 
the water and flung off to right and left of her stem 
in splashes of dazzling silver. Overhead a pair of 
ruby-throated frigate birds hovered and circled; some- 
times soaring into the heavens until they showed no 
larger than black specks ; at others, swooping down to 
within a foot of the ocean's surface. 

In my day watch below Roddy enticed me out 
along the bowsprit by promising to show me how to 
catch bonito ; but the magnificent spectacle presented 
by the leaning ship, when viewed from this position, 
made me forget all about the fishing. I was fairly 
entranced by the beauty of the old Benares. For the 
first time I realised that there is no more beautiful 
work of man than a sailing-ship. 

The Benares possessed all the elegancy and grace, 
the purity and beauty, of the most perfect of God's 
creatures. There was not one single discord in all the 
many curves and lines and angles of her lovely fabric; 
not a grating note in all her complicated mechanism ; 
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not a fault in her creation that the most critical artistic 
eye could take hold of. No maiden ever carried her- 
self so daintily; no great lady ever bowed so grace- 
fully; no queen was ever dressed so radiantly as she. 

From my perch her swelling tiers of canvas seemed 
to reflect all the colours of the rainbow, and with such 
a delicate blending of tints and delicious softness of 
hues as fairly delighted the eye. Only Apollo, the 
master painter, with his sunbeam brushes, could have 
produced such harmony of colouring. From her 
snowy main royal to her stained Johnnie save-all, 
from truck to deck, those brushes had kissed the grace- 
fully curving shapes; transforming our well-patched 
light-weather suit of bleached flax into the apparel of 
a fairy barque. I saw the azure of the skies glowing 
upon the rounded bosoms of the royals and topgallant 
sails; whilst the lean shadows of the jibs showed a 
clear mauve upon her fore topsails. Here and there 
the reflection of her yellow spars and masts gleamed 
faintly from the billowy canvas; and even a reef 
point left a streak of gold. I wondered if even 
Turner could have done justice to those sails. 

I turned my eyes away with difficulty at a cry from 
Roddy, who was dancing a piece of white rag along 
the emerald green water in front of the sharp stem. 
He assured me in a thrilling voice that an albacore as 
big as a shark had leaped at his bait. However, 
though he stuck to his fishing until seven bells, our 
dinner hour, he had no luck that morning. 

Noon sights but the Benares to the southward of the 
Nicobars, and, from the various signs, it was evident 
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that the land was not far off on the port quarter. 
Land birds of brilliant plumage occasionally fluttered 
over the vessel; what seemed to be a fleet of canoes 
Ashing could be descried breaking the line of the 
horizon on the beam; and during the afternoon a 
Maldive trader, like an ancient caravel, crossed our 
bows close aboard. 



CHAPTER XVI 



THE WHITE WATER 



The days passed and the Benares wandered slowly 
south, at times only drifting, at others helped by a 
light northerly air. It was smooth-water sailing with 
a vengeance. 

Day after day the sun rose blazing into the heavens 
and scorched us with its flamelike rays. Night after 
night the stars rushed out, cohort upon cohort, 
phalanx upon phalanx, so that no binnacle lamp was 
ever needed. Occasionally the sea heaved in long, 
smooth undulations, but as often it lay like one huge 
polished sheet of glass. 

For two whole days we swung round the compass 
in a stark calm, when not a breath moved, not the 
faintest draught stirred in our languid sails. 

" The waves were dead ; the tides were in their graves, — 
The winds were withered in the stagnant air, 
And the clouds perished." 

At last a day came when the Benares managed to 
fan across the Line in 90^ east longitude. A light 
draught of air just held long enough to drive her into 
south latitude, then died out, leaving her without 
steerage way again. 

That morning Zack Slaughter's behaviour was 
mysterious. Taking the ship's telescope from the 
rack, he stepped into the mizzen-rigging, mounted 
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about five ratlines above the sheerpole, and then went 
carefully over the horizon. There was nothing in 
sight. What on earth was he expecting to see out 
here in mid-ocean ? 

Roddy attempted a joke. 

" Zack's lookin' for the Line," he remarked with a 
grin. 

Even as he spoke, with a cry of surprise, the mate 
slammed the tubes of the telescope home, swung him- 
self out of the rigging, and resumed his pacing of the 
deck. It appeared that he had seen what he was look- 
ing for — yet, though in our curiosity we swept the 
horizon with keen sailors' eyes, we could find nothing 
to break its monotonous ring. 

All the morning the Benares swung helpless in the 
grip of the calm. Though the air was heavy and stag- 
nant, and the water like oil, there seemed to be some 
sort of current under her keel that was sweeping her 
steadily to the south-east. 

Portuguese men of-war passed in fleet on fleet of 
tiny ships, all heading in that direction. And they 
were a beautiful sight in the sunshine, as, with their 
gauzelike sails spread to some hidden breath of air, 
they steered their couise on a wind. Like blue-winged 
butterflies with little pink bodies, they passed on in 
line ahead formation; and the long tendrils of the 
nearer ones could be plainly made out dangling be- 
neath their bodies in the clear, transparent water. Oc- 
casionally, also, long pieces of weed would trail along 
the ship's side and leisurely float away into the S.E. 

And all that suffocating forenoon a shark, as long as 
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a lifeboat, hung like a sentinel about the ship. But 
he was allowed to remain unmolested; for not even 
that ardent sportsman, Bob Woodcock, possessed the 
energy to bait a hook for him. 

His presence, however, set the port watch spinning 
shark yams on the fo'c^s'le-head. Ike started a dis- 
cussion by declaring that unless the monster alongside 
was absolutely starving he would not touch a man 
who happened to fall overboard. 

" He's on'y a Blue Pointer," said the old whale- 
man disdainfully. 

" Blue P'inter, ye calls 'im," squeaked Crojjick, 
** Blue Devil, more like. I don' 'anker fur no dealin's 
wiv 'im 'cept at the end of a line wiv its 'ook in 'is 
throat." 

" W'y, I've been stove by a cach'lot in his flurry, 
an' hung to an oar fur a whole watch wi' them 'ere 
fellars nosin' reound me in hundreds." 

'^ Ho ! go easy, mate," drawled the incredulous 
Cockney. 

" Ike's right," put in Ned Fairway, to my astonish- 
ment, " the Blue Shark won't touch a man whilst he 
has whale to feed on. The Grey Nurse isn't like that, 
though. He'll jump out of the water after you. I've 
seen one tear an oar out of a man's hand. That's 
what I call a vicious shark." 

" Ay, I had a squeak wi' one o' them up the Parra- 
matta river once," joined in big Jem, who was serving 
the eye of a jib-sheet close by us. 

" Ever seen the great Tiger Shark? " asked Ned, 
looking round. 
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Every man shook his head. 

" Well, he comes from this part of the world, I 
believe; and he's the biggest of the whole tribe — 
runs to forty or fifty feet long." 

" Go on with yerl " cried Crojjick. 

"Why, I thought there was only one kind of 
shark! " I exclaimed in my ignorance. 

" Only one I " laughed Ned, and he began to count 
on his fingers. " Let's see, besides our friend here, 
the Blue Pointer, Jem's Grey Nurse, and that Indian 
Ocean monster, the Tiger, there's the White Shark, 
who's a pale blue by the same token, and has teeth 
two or three inches long; the six and seven gilled 
shark, who smells worse than a skunk, and leaves a 
trail of phosphorescent fluid behind him, which he 
sends out from his gill slits; the saw-fish shark, who 
weighs a ton; the Thresher, who uses his tail as a 
whip td beat whales with ; the Hammerhead — his head 
is shaped like that serving mallet Jem's using; the 
Wobbygong — he's quite harmless and has a skin like 
Joseph's coat, all blue and red and orange, which he 
seems able to change at will like a chameleon — 
then there are a whole host of little-known sharks, 
who rarely come up out of the immense depths of 
the ocean. 

I gasped 

*' Sharks are never no use ter nobody," declared 
Jones, " an' wot's more, they ain't lucky. That fellar 
knows more'n we do. I'd rawther 'ave a parson 
aboard than a shark 'anging round like that. It's a 
bad start when you sees the like of 'im about." 
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And as Jones proceeded to launch forth on a shark's 
strange power of foretelling the future, there is no 
knowing where we should have ended if the Beetle, 
who was working aloft, had not startled us by crying : 

'' On deck there ! a pair of ship's boats on the port 
bowl" 

Then, a second later : 

" There's five of 'em, sir." 

" Jump aloft an' see what yew make of 'em, bosun," 
sung out the mate. 

So Long Jock seized an ancient pair of binoculars 
from his bunk, and went hurriedly up the fore rat- 
lines. And in a very short while his deep voice came 
floating down from the topsail yard: 

'^ Nae mair than a school o' blackfish," it an- 
nounced. 

Without any comment the mate resumed his quar- 
ter-deck walk. 

The next interruption came from Arslan. With his 
forepaws resting on the taifrail, he suddenly began to 
growl. 

" That's an alarm signal 1 " I cried, directly I 
heard him. 

** Mebbe it's them fish astern," hazarded Ike. 

But at this moment a queer cry of astonishment 
from Russ, who was standing by the useless wheel, 
drew everyone's attention aft. He was pointing ex- 
citedly over the quarter. 

" Great Caesar! just look at the sea astern, boysl " 
sang out Ned. 

As far as the eye could reach, stretching to port and 
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starboard, from the ship's stem to the skyline, and 
slicing the ocean in two, as it were, was a long line of 
slowly-advancing ripples — and, behind these ripples, 
the whole surface of the water was turned a dirty pea- 
soup colour, patched here and there with great blood- 
red squares. And this line of miniature waves was as 
plainly marked as the bore of a river — ^yet there was 
not a breath of wind, and it was approaching in direct 
opposition to the current. 

" Did ever man see the like before? " cried Ned. 

Certainly no man in the Benares' fo'c's'le ever had. 

Slowly the yellow flood advanced, whilst we all 
stood gaping. Soon it was lapping along the sides of 
the ship. Presently it completely surrounded her, and 
the Benares might well have been back off the Sand- 
heads again, except that the Calcutta river was free 
from those blood-red patches. 

All that afternoon the Benares lay becalmed in the 
midst of an ocean of pea soup. By two o'clock there 
was no blue sea left: we knew that it was some- 
where behind that murky horizon, but how far off 
no one pretended that he could say. And the very sky 
above seemed to lose its colour, and gained a washed- 
out appearance under the influence of this strange 
phenomenon. 

Many and varied were the explanations of it offered 
by the men forward; and each one, if possible, was 
more unlikely than the last. Ned Fairway, who was 
keenly interested from a scientific point of view, drew 
a bucket of the discoloured water, in order to examine 
it — and he was greatly surprised to find it perfectly 
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clear, though there was a peculiar smell about it that 
Jones gloomily pronounced to be that of brimstone. 
For a wonder the Cockney was not drawing a long 
bow. 

Ned proceeded to taste it — and a very wry face was 
the result. 

" Ughl but it's bitter 1 " he spluttered. 

" It ain't hardly salt neither," declared Ike, after 
bravely taking a gulp. 

*' Do you think it might be the result of some sub- 
marine volcano going oflf ? " I asked diffidently; " I've 
read of such things." 

" Possible, but very doubtful," pronounced Ned. 
*' I once experienced the result of a submarine vol- 
cano, and there was no resemblance to this about it. 

" We were some twenty miles off Pylstarri Island, 
south o* the Tongan group, at the time, I remember — 
bound for Melbourne with Califomian wheat. It 
was a nice clear night, and the trade blowing strong, 
so that we were humming along through the smooth 
water like a train. All of a sudden a liquid mountain 
seemed to heave up ahead, and in a moment we were 
at the foot of it. How we topped it I don't know — 
it was so steep. When we were half way up, the 
wash-deck tub and a couple of barrels we'd been col> 
lecting rain water in carried away from forrard, and 
in two jumps were smashed to staves against the break 
of the poop, precious near killing one or two of us in 
their passage. 

" I never saw a ship so near turn a back summer- 
sault in my life. At one time you could have walked 
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out along the lower masts — and we had to hang on 
like flies to keep ourselves from dropping off astern. 
However, the old barkie was a climber and no mis- 
take: she topped that mountain without shipping a 
pannikin of water, and then went whooping into the 
valley, as if she meant to see if she couldn't find sound- 
ings with her jib-boom end; and, when she reached the 
level again, she was becalmed for some minutes, as 
high as her topgallant yard. 

" About half-an-hour after this whacking roller had 
passed we ran slap-bang into a sea of pumice-stone; 
and it was bump, bump, bump for a good twelve hours 
before we were through it. The depth of this stone 
under water we reckoned to be quite three feet. We 
were good and-foul from lying so long up at Sausalito 
Bay, and it cleaned us up as well as if we'd gone into 
dry dock for a scrape. The pumice-stone was spread 
over the surface without a gap in it anywhere, and 
some of the pieces were over two feet square, though 
the majority were smaller. 

" We'd passed Pylstarri Island the day before, but 
though it's of volcanic formation, there was no trace 
of any recent eruption that we could see; so it was 
evident that the pumice-stone had been thrown up by 
some submarine volcano thereabouts." 

" Well, thar ain't no pumice-stone in this here," de- 
clared Ike. 

" And what do you make of the red patches? " I 
demanded. 

'* Like blood on the water after one of the old-time 
sea fights," said Ned musingly. 
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" Or's if a fleet o' spouters had lit on a tremendjuous 
pod o' spermacettis, an' jest walked into 'em till the 
whole bunch had their chimney's afire," pronounced 
Ike. 

" The funny thing is that the red patches come up 
as clear as crystal in the bucket," I puzzled. 

" Stir it up and see what happens," advised Ned. 

But this proved nothing. It merely clouded, just 
like any other water. 

" Wall, pass me out," declared Ike at last. " It 
clean gits me." And he turned back to his varnish 
pot. 

All hands were soon ready to acknowledge a like 
checkmate. Even the philosopher, with his varied 
experiences all over the world, had never encountered 
such a phenomenon. 

'* If I only had a microscope! " was his continual 
lament. " I've often meant to carry one at sea," he 
told me sorrowfully, " but the thought of a fo'c's'le 
in bad weather always put me off." 

"What's your theory, anyhow?" I demanded. 

" Oh, I'm all adrift," confessed Ned. " Now, if 
that water in the bucket weren't so clear, I'd say it 
was some tiny sea organism — something half vege- 
table, half animal " 

" Yew' re a lightnin' smart rooster, son," broke in 
Ike at this, " but I callate yew'U hev' to cut y'r line 
this time, or it's liable t' be snarled erp in fine shape." 

Ned nodded to this whaleman's comment, and will- 
ingly admitted that he was stumped. 

Perhaps big Jem had the most original theory to 
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offer. He gravely announced that he believed it to 
be " the spawn o' the great sea-sarpint." 

" Why not the ink out o' the bag of some gigantic 
squid or cuttlefish?" said Ned sarcastically. "It's 
not far off for colour." 

"An' w'y not? — a bloomin' good idee h'l calls 
that," spoke^ Crojjick from the other side of the fife- 
rail. 

At which I heard Hamid, who was pretending to 
be busy scraping the top of the hencooup, mumble de- 
risively that " the man with the loose eye was a 
greater wiseacre than the goat of Akhfash." 

One thing was noticeable: bar the Blackfish, the 
pea-soup ocean was strangely lacking in sea life. Not 
even a solitary Guineaman * — ^what the Arab pic- 
turesquely termed " Jarad-al-Bahr " (sea-locust) — 
was to be seen ; and the sinister fin of Ike's friend, the 
Blue Pointer, had long ago vanished. As for the 
presence of fish, the usual transparency of the Indian 
Ocean had been absolutely killed — our eyes could not 
penetrate an inch into the queer water, so it was im- 
possible to say whether fish still swam beneath the 
surface or not. And all the while there was a faint, 
unpleasant taste of sulphur in the mouth, and a hint 
of musk in the nostrils. 

As the sun began to sink lower in the heavens, the 
appearance of the sea grew yet more wonderful. Bit 
by bit the whole surface of the ocean became dyed a 
rich gaudy red, in which the rusty blood-coloured 
patches were soon swallowed up and lost. This red 

* A large species of flying fish with four wings. 
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could hardly be described as the pink flush of the sun- 
set's reflection ; rather it was as if the ocean had slowly 
grown red hot, like a vast sheet of iron. 

It reminded me of that brilliant sunset the night 
before the cyclone. Jones, indeed, struck a fine de- 
scriptive note when he compared it to the " pavement 
of hell." 

The moment the sun disappeared the sky grew 
suddenly darker, until it was a dead, lifeless black, for 
there was no afterglow whatever — and the blacker 
the heavens, the more the sea appeared afire. More- 
over, the night fell upon the day with such a volumin- 
ous cloak of sable that the stars seemed quite unable 
to pierce it — even those of the first magnitude but 
glimmering in the most feeble way. And soon after 
night-fall the last flush of pink madder on the waters 
faded into a shining whiteness ; and, on all sides, our 
eyes saw nothing but a vast prairie of snow.* 

♦The scientific explanation of this phenomenon was the pres- 
ence in the water of countless myriads of tiny phosphorescent 
organisms. Ned, if he had only had the wished- for microscope, 
would have found the crystal water filled with these minute 
forms which, when in repose, are of an opal-yellow in colour 
slightly tinged with green, but, when stirred up, turn through 
various shades from a cerulean blue and an orange-green to the 
deepest red, until they appear like so many wee red-hot balls 
and cylinders. He would also have been able to observe the 
bristly tubercles on the exterior of these gelatinous and trans- 
lucent creatures, which are believed to be the principal seat 
of their luminosity. 

The size of these queer little noctilucae varies a good deal, 
but they are seldom large enough to be seen by the naked eye 
— ^though Captain Kingman, of the American clipper ship 
Shooting Star, who ran into a patch of "White Water," 
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All hands stood about the decks blinking at the sea. 
It was still so stark a calm that a naked candle would 
not gutter in the air. My curiosity at last got the 
better of me, and caused me to approach the mate at 
the risk of offending him. 

** Please, sir ^" I began humbly. 

" Well? " he snapped out. 

I stuttered forth my demand for information with 
such a guilty air that he smiled. 

"The White Water," he replied shortly, and, 
evidently deeming this sufficient explanation, he turned 
once more to his tireless watching of the horizon. 

" Gosh I I war allowin' as muchl " was Ike's com- 
ment, when I announced this to my shipmates. 

twenty-three miles in length, in lat. 8** 46' south, long. 105® 30' 
east during July of 1854, says in his log : 

"We filled a tub, containing some sixty gallons, with the 
water, and found that it was filled with small luminous par- 
ticles, which, when stirred, presented a most remarkable ap- 
pearance. The whole tub seemed to be alive with worms and 
insects, and looked like a grand display of rockets and ser- 
pents, seen at a great distance in a dark night: some of the 
serpents appeared to be six inches in length, and very luminous. 
We caught and could feel them in our hands, and they would 
emit light until brought within a few feet of a lamp, when, 
upon looking to see what we had, behold! nothing was visible; 
but, by the aid of a sextant's magnifier, we could plainly see 
a jellylike substance without colour. At last a specimen was 
obtained of about two inches in length, and plainly visible to 
the naked eye : it was about the size of a large hair, and tapered 
at the ends. By bringing one end within about one- fourth of 
an inch of a lighted lamp, the flame was attracted towards it, 
and burned with a red light; the substance crisped in burning, 
something like a hair, and appeared of a red heat before being 
consumed. In a glass of water there were several small, round 
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And this strange " White Water " had a curious 
effect upon our spirits. We, one and all, grew 
strangely depressed and uneasy. There was some- 
thing uncanny about it all. It was such a sea as one 
would imagine the phantom ship to frequent. The 
sight of her beating under whole canvas into the eye 
of a gale that lashed the white water about her into 
flames, yet left the Benares untouched, would only 
have been in keeping with the unreal and spiritlike 
appearance of the ocean. 

And the sharp contrast of the sooty heavens only 
increased its spectral aspect. Though the sky was 

substances (say one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter), which 
had the power of expanding to more than twice their or- 
dinary size and then contracting again; when expanded, the 
outer rim appeared like a circular saw, only that the teeth 
pointed towards the centre." 

On the other hand, most seamen who have experienced the 
"White Water" agree with the captain of the ship Arabian, 
who, whilst bound out to China, ran through "White Water" 
in 3° south lat. to the S.S.W. of Christmas Island, in Sep- 
tember, 1836. His log states: 

" The sea was as ' white as milk ' — ^a uniform whiteness, not a 
reflection or sparkling emitted from animalculae or phosphor- 
escent matter, and it was as light as day about the decks. We 
drew some of the water and examined it. It was quite dark 
in the bucket, and emitted very little of the phosphorescent 
sparkling when agitated: on examining it in a clean tumbler, 
it was apparently void of any animalcule, and as clear as crys- 
tal. We then put a few buckets aside, and examined it by 
daylight with all the magnifiers I could muster, with the same 
result" 

Most sailors have observed this phenomenon in some part 
of the globe or other, though it is most often met with in the 
Indian Ocean, and there are various names for it, such as 
the " Milk Sea," the " White Water," and the " Blink." 
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clear of cloud, it completely lacked that velvety look 
which, with its thick spangle of stars, makes the tropic 
night of such a wondrous beauty. It hung above the 
wraithlike sea as if it were a vast, impenetrable bank 
of coal smoke, and beneath it the Benares floated with- 
out casting the least shadow upon the creamy waters. 

No one thought of leaving the deck that night. 
Suspense was in the air; a strange fear in our hearts. 
The superstitibus Dagos cringed before the ghostly 
glare, as if it were possessed of the evil eye. Ram- 
sammy, I found out, believed that the sea was on fire 
underneath. We stood about in silent, wondering 
groups, waiting for we knew not what. And minutes 
seemed to pass like hours. 

Somewhere about four bells (ten o'clock) we were 
all nearly startled out of our lives by a sudden clatter 
of blocks and chains aloft; the topsails gave a flap, 
bellied out with flogging reef points, then came into 
the masts again — the Benares was rolling. For no 
apparent reason that we could see, she had begun to 
roll — at first with a short, quick sweep of her masts 
to port, and then a longer one to starboard, until 
presently she was swinging in each direction with the 
regularity of a pendulum. Yet there was no splash 
or swirl alongside as she rolled — the white water 
licked her bends as silently as if it had been oil. 
There was no noise except the whining of blocks and 
slatting of sails aloft, and even that seemed more 
subdued than usual. 

I caught a look of open-mouthed astonishment in 
Ike's mahogany features. 
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** What is it ? " I hissed in an awed whisper 
to the Down-Easter; "what's set her rolling like 
this?" 

" BHndman's-bluff, I reckon," he grumbled sullenly. 

But Ned had a better explanation to offer. 

** Current under her keel," he said softly, " for 
there's not enough swell on the top of the water." 

" I've see'd ships start rollin' like this afore," de- 
clared big Jem, who had overheard Ned's remark. 
** Mebbe she'll let up in a few minutes, then pVaps 
'alf-an-hour later she'll start agen." He stopped 
suddenly, his attention drawn by something going on 
behind me. 

** Blawst me I Wot's up now ? " he exclaimed. I 
whipped round and followed the direction of his 
eyes. Jones was standing on the topgallant rail, 
beckoning to us wildly. 

**'Urry up I " he urged in a hollow voice; "y*re 
slower than a nun's funeral I " 

" Look-a-there, bullies 1 look-a-there 1 " he cried, 
with a most unusual excitement. 

He pointed over the side, waving his arm with the 
most extravagant air of importance. 

We looked and cried out in amazement. The 
" White Water " had sunkl All along the side of 
the ship, and for perhaps fifty feet or so outboard, 
the " White Water " had sunk beneath the surface of 
the ocean; I say ''sunk," because it had not dis- 
appeared — it was still in sight, though no longer upon 
the surface. We could plainly see it through the old 
transparent "blue water," two or three fathoms 
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down, glimmering like a reef of white coral beneath 
us. 

I tried my best to make out whether it was sinking 
deeper, but could detect no alteration in its position. 
It was exactly as if the Benares had suddenly run into 
shoal water. I wondered if it was this extraordinary 
sinking of the mysterious ** White Water " that had 
set the vessel rolling. Ned seemed to think there 
was something in the idea. Yet there was no move- 
ment in the water, that we could discover, beyond 
an occasional sluggish ripple on the surface; and 
there was no sparkle, even, about the fathom or two 
of " true blue " — it seemed as oily as its ghostly 
counterpart. 

And so extraordinarily like a white coral bottom 
beneath us was this new feature, that Bob Woodcock 
gained permission for the deep-sea lead to be hove. 
The line was run forward. We took our stations 
along the rail; and presently there was a splash — 
Long Jock had let loose his ^^ blue pigeon.'^ 

** Watch, there, watch ! " came the cry along the 
line. 

The cast ran out one hundred and ten fathoms, and 
found no bottom. The second mate was satisfied. 
The line was made up and put away. 

Already the Benares was becoming steadier. Her 
fit of rolling was nearly over. And soon she stood 
upon her dignity again with level decks — as Jem had 
prophesied. 

But just before this happened those of us who 
were still staring at the peculiar effect overside were 
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amazed to sec the "White Water'* rise again — at 
least, that is what I suppose really happened. The 
change, though, was very gradual. The mock coral 
reef did not rise up through the blue water, as one 
might have expected. Instead the transparency above 
it grew more and more blurred and cloudy, until 
at last the surface was once more as opaque as it had 
been before — and with the same milky appearance. 
For the next couple of hours there was no change — 
either in the " White Water " or the dense black 
canopy overhead. Yet that some big change or other 
was due shortly no one who took notice of the mate's 
wide-awake restlessness could doubt. His ceaseless 
watching of the horizon was a sufficient warning for 
us to be on the alert. 



CHAPTER XVII 



THE GREAT SEA SERPENT 



It was, perhaps, a trifle after midnight, certainly the 
wheel and lookout had not long been relieved, when, 
after a rather prolonged squint into the south-east 
horizon, Zack Slaughter suddenly electrified all hands 
by a call to stand by royal halliards. And hardly had 
we taken in the sharply-uttered command before his 
voice rang out again, clear as a bell on the still night 
air: 

"Starboard fore brace ! " 

Immediately there was a rush of bare feet below 
him, the startled men jerking questions at each other 
as they ran. 

"Wot's 'e a-givin' us?" 

" Where's the wind coming from ? " 

" He must have eyes like a cat to see into that 
sky." 

" The sea don' show nuffin'." 

But the mate evidently deemed there was no time to 
waste, for scarce had we reached the brace, when : 

" Let go the royal an' to'gallant halliards 1 " he 
boomed. 

** Let go the royal an' to'gallant halliards I '* echoed 
the bosun from amidships. 

" Get them yards on the backstays quick as yew 
can, Mr. Woodcock," went on the mate. 

S25 
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"Ay, ay, sir." 

"All hands, of course." 

" Every man's on deck, sir," returned the second 
mate, as he darted away to cast off the port 
braces. 

The maindeck now began to hum like a disturbed 
bee-hve. A cheeping of halliard blocks and an out- 
break of quick hauling cries told of the bosun and 
port watch busy clewing up the royals and topgallant 
sails. Whilst alternate roars of " Haul away! " and 
" Belay 1 " from Bob Woodcock on one side of the 
deck, and Jem Blood's peculiar "singing out " on the 
other, told of what the starbowlines were about. 

We worked with a feverish energy, hustling to get 
the yards round and the sails clewed up in time to save 
the vessel from being caught aback by some evidently 
approachnig squall of unexampled violence. And 
still the sea lay flat and unruflled right away to the 
horizon. 

We were almost beginning to distrust the mate's 
judgment, when a low rumbling began to be heard 
abeam. At the first sound of this all doubt of Zack 
Slaughter fled for ever. We only wondered, as we re- 
doubled our effects, at the mate's marvellously keen 
powers of observation, in that he had detected the 
approaching trouble so well in advance. 

" He's a bully sailor! " was Ned's admiring com- 
ment. 

" Ay, thar sure ain't no flies on him I " declared 
Ike, much gratified by this praise of his fellow- 
countryman. 
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"Oh, once I knew an Irish girl 
And she was fat an' lazy: 
Away, haul away, haul away— Jo!" 



sang Ned cheerily. 

This sudden activity, after the weary hours of 
anxious inactivity, was already having an inspiring 
effect upon us. 

"My fancy man's a Yankee, 
He's knockin' at the door 
Git up, you " 

^^ Belay that gear,^' broke in the bosun. 

" Clew up y'r lower t'gallant s'ls, bosun," called 
Zack Slaughter from aft. 

" Vara goot, sir," returned Long Jock. 

As he spoke, a long white hill of water rose sud- 
denly out of the sea abeam. 

" Stand by 1 " thundered the mate. 

" Well that 1 " roared Bob Woodcock at the fore 
braces. 

" Look out for yourselves as she rolls." 

Then over went the Benares. 

The ghostly sea came creaming in through the deck 
ports and scupper-holes, until we were knee-deep in 
the uncanny fluid. And still there was no wind, nor 
sign of any, on the strangely-whitened bosom of the 
deep. The roller passed, and a second heaved up 
in its place. 

This also passed, yet the wind still lingered, only 
the far-off rumbling seemed more distinct. Then a 
third roller — and this the largest of all — ^was seen 
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approaching. As it neared the hopeless ship a black 
shape showed on its smooth white breast. In an 
instant this was plain to every eye aboard. One and 
all, we stared aghast. 

There was some horrible sea monster on the crest 
of that mighty roller. It was swooping down upon 
the Benares with tremendous speed and seemed to be 
carrying the roller with it — the " White Water " 
being all lashed to flame in its passage. Its devilish 
intention was evident. Already it was raising itself 
out of the water. First a gigantic head, something 
the shape of a snake's, yet rendered infinitely more 
revolting by what seemed to be clusters of long 
barnacles round its eyes and jaws. Then yard on 
yard of black shiny neck appeared — and this neck 
nearly covered with a coarse black mane. 

It was the great sea serpent at last — and the brute 
was attacking us 1 

In the midst of my fright I remembered that 
scientists would want the most minute details of the 
beast. I tried to make out if it had fins, but could 
only see two loathsome little legs, like an alligator's, 
pawing the water and these seemed to jut out from 
the white belly— or was it the neck of the animal? 

But already the Benares was rising under the great 
roller. In another moment the monster would be 
aboard us. I heard a half strangled cry from the 
man next me. The beast had sounded 1 It had dived 
under our keel I But my wits had left me. I stood 
rooted to the deck, unable to move. 

Forward there was a panic. 
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" Madre de Dios I " screamed Juan, and fled, 
screeching, to the fo'c's'le. 

And one after the other, Manuel, Bony, Crojjick, 
Ramsammy and Hamid followed wildly on his 
heels. 

Luis sank to his knees on the deck, started to pray 
in rapid Italian — then plunged to his feet again and 
fled after them. Nicolo glared round wildly for a 
second, then he too bolted. And though we Anglo- 
Saxons stood our ground, for very, shame, we were 
too scared to work. Eve.ry instant .we expected to see 
that horrible head appearing oyer vthe' rail.. 

Our officers alon« showed an uoaioved front. 
Leaving their work. Bob Woodccfck arid the bosun 
leapt, like avenging demons, in amongst the panic- 
stricken crowd in the fo'c's'le; whilst Zack Slaughter 
came swooping down on the maindeck like a whirl- 
wind. 

" Haul away, yew dummies I This ain't no time 
for hysterics — ^haul away 1 " he roared in a fury. 

Then, snatching a green heart belaying-pin from 
the rail, he began laying about him in real '* Cape 
Horn " style. Whack I whack I whack 1 came the 
formidable weapon upon our backs and shoulders. 

"Air yew a pack o' schoolmarms 'r what?" he 
hissed witheringly. " Yew're a white-livered lot o' 
squareheads, 'pon my wordl (whack! whack 1) Lay 
hold 'fore I eat yew." 

And with the mate turned of a sudden into a regu- 
lar blood-boat bucko, we could do no less. 

" Lively, neow, lively I " he urged, with a further 
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shrewd tap or two. " I'm white hot an' still 
warminM" he warned us ferociously. 

** Sure 1 " muttered Ike. 

" Hey? " and the mate looked suspiciously in the 
Down-Easter's direction. His sharp ears had caught 
Ike's comment. 

" Guess some er yew limejuice trash want thumpin' 
mighty bad 1 That'll do that — ^neow, the lower t' gal- 
lant gear." 

" Don' know seaweed yet, yew crazy lunkheads. 
Thought the great sea sarpint was coming to scoff 
yew ? Hey ? Yew helpless babes 1 " 

Such, indeed, was the absurd explanation of our 
almighty fright — ^just a huge trunk of kelp. 

" Wall, if that don't beat hell 1 " gasped Ike. 

Whilst Ned broke into a queer laugh of disgust. 
" What a pack of ninnies we've been I " he jeered. 

But this sham sea serpent had so worked on the 
imaginations of the stampeders that the second mate 
and bosun found it no easy business to turn them to 
again. It was in vain that they showered blows and 
scattered epithets. The terrified men bore their ill- 
treatment with an ahnost heroic meekness. They 
were past caring for anything in shape of blow or 
word. One by one they were flung or booted out of 
the fo'c's'le. They came spinning out on to the deck, 
all ends up: one on his nose, another on his elbow, 
a third on the back of his head — and before the first 
had time to stagger to his feet the others were piling 
on top of him. 

Ned, a judge in such matters, declared that it was 
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the finest exhibition of '' chucking out '* that he had 
ever seen. And Crojjick, who was one of those 
operated on, considered himself lucky to escape with 
only a black eye and a disjointed finger. 

However, the sight of that gigantic stalk of sea- 
weed, passing away abeam on the back of the great 
roller, soon restored confidence to even the worst 
scared booby of us all. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



A CLOSE CALL 



With the yards braced forward, the whole crowd, 
some of us shamefaced, and all of us bruised, were 
hustled aloft on to the royal and topgallant foot- 
ropes. And now at last all hands realised the need 
for haste and the mate's wisdom, for, stretching all 
along the port beam, the white rim of the horizon 
seemed to be spouting fire. It was a storm wave 
rushing before the wind. At sight of this we re- 
doubled our energies. We accomplished wonders at 
sail fisting. Whilst we were on the topgallant foot- 
ropes, the topsail yards were lowered down. 

Already a few heavy drops of rain were falling 
from the dense blackness overhead, and spotting the 
gleaming sea like little round blobs of ink. And the 
moan of the wind was growing louder every instant. 
But we were in time, thanks to our watchful mate. 

'^ Run up the inner jib I " was Zack Slaughter's last 
command. 

Then, with the jib-sheet hauled aft, no more re- 
mained to be done; our preparations were complete. 

The mate moved away from the break of the poop, 
stepped silently aft with that lithe, graceful swing 
which was so especially his, and took his stand behind 
Geordy at the wheel. The rest of us crowded on to 
the poop, for, lying helpless as she was, without 
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steerage way, it was evident that the Benares would 
receive the full shock of the coming trouble right 
abeam, and without a doubt the maindeck would be 
swept, as if by a dam-burst 

And now the moment had come. 

" Look out for yourselves," warned the maters 
steady voice, raised just sufficiently to make itself 
heard above the now wildly-hooting wind. 

Then the storm demon leapt right in among us, 
and we found ourselves battling with a white rage of 
flaming sea. I was dashed to the deck at the first 
onslaught. I hit something with a crash. A huge 
red ball flared up in front of me, then split in a 
million pieces. It was as if a bombshell had burst 
in my face. A thousand devils were screeching in 
my ears. Something went crack in my brain — and 
I knew no more 

. • • . • 

Meanwhile it was touch and go. The most minute 
arc of heeling angle was all that lay between the 
ship's company and eternity. 

Zack Slaughter's grim eyes turned from the mael- 
strom on the maindeck to the slender shapes of the 
two headsails. If only they would blow away, the 
Benares might have life enough to struggle into the 
wind. 

What had induced him to set the inner jib ? To 
help her off the wind. Why did it not play its part 
then? It does not do to make mistakes when one is 
at handgrips with the elements. 

In that moment of life or death, the mate confessed 
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to a feeling of irritable annoyance. A misjudgment 
in seamanship was gall and wormwood to him. It 
made him grit his teeth. Again and again he meas- 
ured the heeling angle and tried to persuade himself 
that it was possible for a man to get forward — ^but 
each time he had to confess that it was not. He 
dared not haul out the foot of the spanker — the extra 
cloth in such a wind might have her over altogether : 
anyhow, it would have probably been useless. He 
could only wait and watch for an opportunity, and 
hope that the wind would take off — ^not grow 
stronger. A sentence ran in his head, which 
he had used in Calcutta, when begging for more 
ballast : 

" Jute requires as much ballast as cotton — ^jute re- 
quires as much ballast as cotton I " 

'' Fancy a modern ship under lower topsails and 
foresail laid flat by a squall on the Line," he caught 
himself sneering. 

He could not keep his eyes away from those two 
stubborn headsails, showing grey against the inky 
sky with the reflection of the flaming sea upon them. 
If only the jib-sheet would go I It was an occasion 
when he repented bitterly of his insistence on having 
the best of gear. He prayed for a flaw in the wire 
pendant, or for a chafe in the sheet. He caught the 
eye of the second mate raised inquiringly, and knew 
that his heroic subordinate was offering to attempt 
the passage of that cursed maindeck, that death-trap 
of modem steel ships; and he could not resist a 
moment's hesitation before he refused the offer by 
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a shake of his head. Then, as his eyes turned for- 
ward again, they filled with amazement. 

The sheets of both jib and fore topmast staysail 
had carried away during the moment that his attention 
had been drawn by Bob Woodcock — instead of two 
rounded outlines, curving like giant gull's wings out 
of the curtain of spray, he beheld two slatting furies, 
rapidly thrashing themselves to pieces — ay, and his 
quick eye caught a still more curious and significant 
detail : the halliards had gone likewise — or had they 
been let go? 

Zack Slaughter allowed himself but the barest 
fraction of a second to take in these details, then, 
facing about, he lent the helmsman his powerful aid 
in grinding the wheel hard down. 

But the blowing away of those headsails had done 
the trick. Already the bowsprit was beginning to 
move — ^the Benares was struggling gamely to bring 
her spars to windward — ^yes, she was coming up at 
last. 

• . a . a 

I don't know how long I was unconscious, or when 
exactly the damaged machinery of my mind began 
to work again. At first my brain seemed split in 
two halves: whilst one half played ghoulishly with 
a whole host of distorted fancies, the other half was 
busily printing off photographs of the most insignifi- 
cant details. Whilst I was constructing a battle 
scene of drowning men down in the lee-scuppers, I 
was also counting the buckets along the poop-rail 
beside me, noting which of them required their scroll 
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repainted, measuring the different angles at which 
they were leaning, and even worrying myself insanely 
about the end one, which showed a tendency towards 
suicide overboard. 

In the midst of these queer mental exercises, I 
caught sight of a face amongst the drowning spirits 
to leeward, that I recognised — ^ay, the face and well- 
known form of old Sails, the first man to welcome 
me aboard the Benares — and here was this man 
drowning before my eyes, in the midst of a host of 
spirit seamen — ^no, not old Sails — it could not be — 
he must be rescued — ^why, of course, I would rescue 
him — query, could I rescue a spirit? — anyhow, I 
would try. 

The next moment I was down the poop-ladder and 
sliding into a hell of broken water — the end of a main 
royal brace was in my hand, though I had no idea 
how it had got there ; and, as the devilish sea stretched 
out in eager welcome, it would have been torn from 
my grasp if I had not clung to it with a madman's 
strength. 

And now the " White Water " had swallowed me 
up. I was among the spirit seamen, and the touch of 
their grisly bodies was like an electric shock. I tried 
to push them aside, for they blocked my way to Sails, 
who seemed so far, far away, so many, many fathoms 
down through the misty curtain of the sea depths. 
And why did his eyes open and shut so queerly? 
And why could I not reach the old man ? Ah, that 
cursed rope! it was holding me back. What did I 
want with it anyhow ? Why, it wasn't a rope at all — 
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It was that horrible sea serpent, yards and yards of 
slimy, twisty sea snake. Ugh I I must get clear of it 
before it coiled itself about me. Already it seemed 
to be gripping my throat and strangling me. 

Ah I that was better — now I could reach my old 
friend. Reach indeed I There was no longer any 
need. Sails was coming out of the depths of the 

sea at the pace of a comet— crack I 

• • • • • 

What had happened was this. Whilst Sails and 
myself were being washed about in the lee-scuppers, 
we had been hurled against each other, and our heads 
had come together like those of two fighting bullocks. 

It was Jem Blood who hauled us out, single-handed 
and alone. With that very rope made fast round his 
waist that I had cast from me as being the sea serpent, 
he adventured himself into the raging flood. And it 
required all his mighty strength to haul our two 
bodies out from between the lee poop-ladder and the 
bulwarks where the sea had jammed us. Somehow he 
dragged us on to the poop and, laying us in the lee 
of the chart-house, set to work to resuscitate us. 

Everyone else was up to windward. In vain Jem 
tried to draw their attention. Their eyes were on the 
flaming sea, and their ears stunned by the hooting 
wind. It was Dan who eventually roused them — 
Dan who, in order to satisfy his own anxiety as to the 
fate of his mate, adventured the still dangerous main- 
deck, in spite of his wooden leg, and startled all 
hands by demanding news of Sails in a voice of 
Number Twelve Beaufort scale. 
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I had already come to and was sitting up, pawing 
curiously at a bump on my temple the size of a 
hen's egg. But as yet Sails had shown no signs that 
he was alive. beyond the most feeble flutter of a 
heartbeat. 

Dan threw himself distractedly at the feet of 
the half-drowned sailmaker. Gopal appeared with 
brandy. Eager volunteers pressed forward to help 
Jem with his rubbing. The mate saw that the right 
methods were taken; and yet Sails remained white 
and cold. 

Time passed, the squall took oif a bit, but still re- 
tained suflicient strength to hold the Benares down 
to her pin-rail. 

Still they worked with feverish energy, but still the 
life hovered in the balance. 

" You ain't goin' ter leave us. Jack — say, but you 
ain't goin' to leave us," pleaded Dan in a broken 
voice. " The best mate as ever I 'ad," he groaned; 
" an' now 'e's gone I " 

"Subkar kuro" (Have patience), said Gopal 
quietly. 

He was still trying to force brandy through the 
clenched teeth. 

" I told 'im it were jest sooicide to 'tempt 
it," Dan went on miserably; "but 'e would 'ave 
it." 

And there and then the tale of those headsails was 
told. 

" 'E wouldn't listen to me," groaned Dan ; " h'l 
see'd 'im slide into that boilin' mess o' sea to loo'ard 
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— then I see'd 'im no more. 'E were gone — cuss me 
if I weren't near goin' arter 'im." 

How Sails, with his unwieldy bulk, had accom- 
plished it was more than we could conceive, yet, not 
only had he managed to cast off both sheet and 
halliard in what must have been an inferno of broken 
water, but he had attempted to cross the fo'c's'le-head 
in order to reach the down-hauls. 

" 'E allers would do a job thorough, my ole mate," 
wailed Dan. " Poor ole Jack — a prime seaman — 
none better. Heigh-ho I me left and 'im gone — us 
wot's been mates fur twenty year and allers made out 
we'd cross the standin' part o' the foresheet to- 
gether " 

" He ain't slipped his cable yet, mate," broke in 
Jem, in an attempt at consolation. But there was 
little hope in his voice. 

Gopal with his brandy bottle seemed the only 
chance. 

Sails had evidently been swept off the fo'c's'le-head 
and along the lee-scuppers to where I spied him, 
mingling with my fanciful host of drowned seamen 
— and how long he had been washing about there, 
before my crazy eyes had lit on his pale face, who 
could say? 

However, Sails was not born to be drowned. At 
last the brandy began to take effect. Already his 
heart was stronger. The rubbers redoubled their 
efforts. Then his eyelids began to flutter. A mo- 
ment later and, with a heavy sigh, he grew conscious. 
A wild oath of relief leapt from Dan's quivering lips. 
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A cheer swept in a gust over the little band of 
workers. And now that he was conscious, Sails was 
not long in regaining his strength. 

Presently the mate poked his head in at the chart- 
house door, where Sails had been laid as soon as he 
had gained his senses. I expected Zack Slaughter to 
show his appreciation of the sailmaker's gallant deed. 
But once more I realised that the word hero is not in 
the sailor's vocabulary. 

All the mate said was : 

"Been makin' work for yourself, sailmaker. 
Thar's more left o' yew than o' them two headsails. 
Guess yew'U hev' to turn to on a new fore topmast 
staysail. Lucky we got that extra bolt of No. i in 
Calcutta." 

Then, turning to me, he said shortly : " Reckon 
yew're 'bout ready to move outer hyeh — eh? " 

There was much work to do, and I had to play my 
part, in spite of two whacks on the head and being 
half-drowned. Weak and dizzy as I was, I stum- 
bled to my feet and got outside as quickly as I 
could. 

By the time the sun was up the ship's routine was 
once more in full swing. Sails was back in his berth 
in the midship-house, preparing for his day's work; 
whilst Dan was grumbling irritably to himself in the 
galley, and cursing his mate as the cause of his being 
late with the morning coffee. Already Long Jock had 
the watch on deck bending new headsails ; whilst the 
watch below were snatching a short hour's rest before 
breakfast. 
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And daylight found the Benares once more sur- 
rounded by the " true blue " of the Indian Ocean, 
into which she was plunging heavily, for both wind 
and sea were ahead, and she was unable to lie her 
course. 



CHAPTER XIX 



THE RIVAL CHANTYMEN 



For two days this unusual gale of wind continued 
to blow, and it was not until the dawn of the third 
day after the " White Water " that it showed any 
signs of slackening up. Then, just before daylight, 
it shifted to the eastward, and allowed the Benares 
to lay her course. 

The time had now come to make sail. 

It was Zack Slaughter's custom to call all hands 
when it came to " piling on the muslin " after a blow. 
As usual he played one watch off against the other. 
But on this occasion our contest as to whose royal 
should be mast-headed first was further enhanced by 
a contest between our two crack chantymen, Jem 
Blood and Ike. This was promoted by that sports- 
man. Bob Woodcock, who, on sending his watch to 
breakfast, announced that he would give a pound of 
tobacco for the best hauling chanty, and another for 
the best capstan chanty. 

Our two champions took the matter most seriously. 
Their grave faces showed that they regarded it as 
the test of their reputations. Each took his pannikin 
of coffee, a biscuit, and his pipe, and sought a place of 
solitude out of range of the noisy fo'c's'le. Ike went 
to the knightheads for inspiration ; but Jem sought his 
in the f oretop : it was evident that he did not mean to 
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be disturbed — half-an-hour was all too short a time to 
prepare, especially when he knew we should expect 
to hear original compositions. 

And whilst the two champions sat cudgelling their 
brains without, pandemonium reigned within — the 
fo'c's'le had of a sudden turned itself into a mad- 
dened betting ring. Voice clashed with voice. 
Cracked falsetto rang against deep bass; broken 
English strove with Cockney English, the pidgin 
English of the Orient with the Latinised jargon of 
the Levant. The air, a-thick with blue smoke, was 
a-throb with an unholy excitement. I, who had seen 
stiff betting in my time, was amazed at the way these 
" flying-fish sailors " staked their little all. There 
was not a man in that fo'c's'le who did not possess 
the real gambler's instinct; and representing almost 
every nationality as it did, it would have been a sig- 
nificant lesson to a student of human nature. 

But Ned, the chief student of human nature aboard, 
had no time for study at that moment, he was as bad 
as any of them. With his sea-chest wide open, he 
was wagering possession after possession, in support 
of his watch mate, as fast as he could haul them out. 
The man was fairly revelling in it. 

I could only gasp. As for myself, after investing 
a few months' pay, as in duty bound, I lay back and 
watched the fray. 

And of all those stirred-up gamblers, Russ sur- 
prised me the most. The ex-convict seemed, all of 
a sudden, transformed. That hideous mantle of 
Siberia's handiwork, which held the Russian's soul so 
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tightly in its iron folds, for once seemed to have 
blown open. The bitter years were brushed away. 

The man was young again, full of the eagerness of 
youth — a keen sparkle in his colourless eyes, and a 
deep flush of excitement burning through the yellow 
parchment of his hollow cheeks: even his figure 
seemed to have changed: the rounded shoulders had 
somehow squared themselves ; and the head, too, was 
held high, and with a cock to it that was almost jaunty. 
As to his voice, this was the crowning surprise of all 
— and, if everyone had not been so intent on the 
betting, the whole fo'c's'le must have remarked it. 
Indeed, I did catch a raising of Ned's eyebrows ; and 
presently, as Russ, in quick, perfect English, which 
was in itself a revelation of the man's past, offered 
one month's pay to three that Jem would win both 
prizes, the philosopher threw out a thoughtless com- 
ment: 

'' Oh ho 1 here's a man who's been in a betting ring 
before I " 

The words struck home. No one but myself no- 
ticed the awful look that swept across the Russian's 
face; but I, for a moment, had a glimpse of a soul 
in torture. I tore my eyes away with a feeling of 
ice round my heart, and, when I dared to look again, 
the ex-convict's features had relapsed into their usual 
sphinx-like inscrutability. 

Ned's thoughtless words had closed the iron folds 
of the hideous mantle. Once more wrinkled, dull- 
eyed, bowed and broken, Russ had become the man 
with a tragic past and no future. He took no further 
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part in the animated scene; but, with that peculiar 
movement which long use to heavy leg-irons produces, 
shuffled out on deck — whilst Ned, who was busy 
making a heavy bet in matchboxes with Bony, was 
amazed to find himself suddenly twisted round and 
confronted by my infuriated self — ^and his amazement 
grew as he listened to the flow of abuse which I 
hurled in his teeth. 

He stood back bewildered. 

"Good Lord, Major, what have I done?" he 
asked humbly. 

And my answer completed his bewilderment. 

" Oh, nothing, nothing. Go on with your humble- 
puppy. Don't stop your betting. Here's Luis got 
a sock he'd like to risk on Jem's chances — a good 
sock — only been darned twice — ^wants you to put up 
your sea-boots against it, like a good sportsman." 
And with a last snort, I sat back silent. 

" Well, I never ! " gasped poor Ned, as he turned 
back sheepishly to his bargaining with the littld 
Frenchman. 

But he soon forgot my strange behaviour in his 
breathless endeavour to get down to the bed-rock of 
his possessions. This he was soon able to do, for he 
did not care two straws about the odds, and no one 
dreamt of refusing a bet. As an instance of his utter 
recklessness, I saw him gaily wager two months' pay 
against a horrible old tarboosh of Hamid's. 

The Arab, indeed, with his low Eastern cunning 
and bazaar-trained, haggling spirit, managed to ob- 
tain some wonderful bargains. He even persuaded 
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Juan to risk his priceless guitar against a worthless 
old kemengeh or cocoa-nut fiddle; and he wheedled 
the crafty Crojjick into putting up a month's pay 
against an ancient moth-eaten jersey; however, this 
was solely because the latter's swivel eye had been 
caught by the white lettering upon it of a well-known 
mail boat's name. 

At this rate it was not long before every man in the 
fo'c's'le had wagered his all ; and then the fun began 
with the freak bets. 

Bony was the sportsman to begin these by wager- 
ing his magnificent moustachios against Juan's brass 
ear-rings — and, with everything else staked, pay days, 
clothing, soap, matches, tobacco, and even pipes, this 
idea speedily caught on. 

Jones and the Beetle were heard arranging 
a little bet, whereby the loser was to shave his 
head. 

Manuel even went further than this by offering to 
parade the deck naked and spotted like a leopard in 
alternate blobs of tar and mast paint, if the starboard 
watch champion came off second best. 

Thereupon, not to be outdone by a Dago, as he 
said, Jones wagered a couple of back teeth on the port 
champion, adding gloomily that he could well spare 
them, as they had always been the cause of all his 
troubles. " Them grinders 'as allers 'oodooed me,'* 
were his words. 

" Toothache? " inquired old Harry politely. 

" Noa," returned the Cockney, " jest cussedness, 
that's h'all." 
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'' Set up ossification in your grey matter, eh 
Jones?" put in Ned casually. 

Then, just as the Cockney was preparing a suitable 
retort, the bosun's head appeared in the doorway. 

"Turn to, all hands I " he called. 

Snatching up their headgear, the excited backers 
swarmed out on deck. Those who had to go aloft, 
and so missed the chantying, cursed their luck whilst 
Ned grumbled most of all as it was his wheel. 

The contest began by the taking of the topsail 
halliards to the maindeck capstans ; and we were first 
away owing to the nimbleness of Roddy aloft. 

Ike led off with the old pocket chanty, " Aboard 
the Henry Clay'* 



Aboard the " Henry Clay " 

" Masthead that yard, it ain't too hard 
To run the capstan round, boys, 
Haul in the slack an' don't hang back, 
Or the mate'll comb your hair, boys." 

Chorus — Or the mate'll comb your hair, boys! 
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Oh, make her spring, and I will sing 

A chanty unto you, boys. 
Of a lime juice jay, who was once too gay 

Aboard the Henry Clay, boys." 

CAoriw— Aboard the Henry Clay, boys! 



" We was just to sea, with the Hook on our lee. 
Still crazy with the drink, boys. 
And the mate weren't riled, when that half-baked child 
Went off into a fit, boys." 

CAorttj— Went off into a fit, boys. 
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"For he'd been on the tear, an' weren't all there; 
But the mate he raised his boot, boys, 
And lifted him slick with the hell of a kick 
Right off of the fo'c'sle-head, boys." 

Chorus — ^Right off of the fo'c'sle-head, boysl 

"And that lime juice jay went down to stay, 
He never cum up no more, boys; 
But the mate didn't care, he'd got men to spare 
Aboard the Henry Clay, boys." 

Chorus — ^Aboard the Henry Clay, boys! 

Having thus quickly disposed of the '' limejulce 
jay," Ike proceeded to work the Henry Clay across 
the Western Ocean, showing up at the same time the 
mate's fine talent in packet-rat handling. The chanty 
has a swinging tune to it, and the chorus came with 
a yell on " boys " that drew Zack Slaughter down 
off the poop to listen. Thereupon Ike deftly added 
an impromptu verse or two, boldly hitting off long- 
forgotten incidents in the mate's career. 

"We'd a Tenderloin tough and a Whitechapel rough. 
Who swore they no work would do, boys. 
They went for the greaser, but he was a teaser 
And beat them until they were blue, boys." 

Chorus— And beat them until they were blue, boys! 

" So they went for the mate, an' got up against fate, 
A thing it ain't wisdom to do, boys; 
For he picked up the pair by the roots of their hair 
And precious near tore them in two, boys." 

Chorus — And precious near tore them in two, boys I 

I saw Zack Slaughter smile grimly as Ike rolled off 
these two verses — then wait impatiently whilst the old 
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packet-rat hauled the Henry Clay into the Huskisson 
Dock. 

Would Ike finish the story? 

" The lines are all fast, that'll do» boys." 

roared the chorus. 
Then, then— on again went the chantyman : 

"That night in the dark, we found the mate stark 
With a knife in the small of his back, boys. 
You say he's a blower and might ha' gone slower. 
The mate was a joskin* once, boys." 

The deck shook as we stamped out the time — ^then, 
like thunder, came the refrain again: 

"The mate was a joskin once, boys." 

And Zack Slaughter walked slowly aft, absent- 
mindedly feeling his back, whilst he hummed softly : 

" You say he's a blower and might ha' gone slower. 
The mate was a joskin once, boys." 

Meanwhile big Jem was giving the starboard watch 
something very different — and giving it with all the 
grimaces, mouthings and antics of the nigger chanty- 
man, so that the watch could hardly sing the chorus 
for laughter 

Jem's Chanty 

"O de worl' was made in six days an' ended on de seven." 

Chorus — Ah-He! Ah-Ho! Are you mos' done? 
"But accordin' to de contrac' it orter been eleven." 

* Joskin is an American seafaring term for the embryo packet- 
rat A first-voyage greenhorn, who had probably been shang- 
haied aboard. 
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Chorus — O clear de track, let de bulgine run 

To my aye rig a jig in a low-back car, 
Ah-He! Ah-Ho! Are you mos' done? 
With Liza Lee all on my knee; 
O clear de track, let de bulgine run. 

"But de masons struck for wages, an' dey wouldn't' do no 
work," 

Chorus — ^Ah-He! Ah-Ho! Are you mos' done? 
" So dey come to condusen dat dey fill him up wid dirt' 

Chorus — O clear de track, let de bulgine run (etc.). 

"Now Adam was de firs' man, and Eve was de oder." 
Chorus — Ah-He! Ah-Ho! Are you mos* done? 

" An' Cain he was a wicked man, becos he kill him brudder. 
Chorus — O clear de track, let de bulgine run (etc.). 

" O way down in de garden, whar de apple hang low," 
Chorus — ^Ah-He! Ah-Ho! Are you mos' done? 

" Ole Satan got de pull, an' de man hab to go." 

Chorus — O clear de track, let de bulgine run (etc). 

" Young Joseph was de f av'rite, an' eat his mush whole ;" 
Chorus — Ah-He! Ah-Ho! Are you mos' done? 

" But his brudders sell his coat, an' dey put him in a hole.** 
Chorus — O clear de track, let de bulgine run (etc.). 

"Ole Moses kill King Pharaoh, an' drown him in de sea.'* 
Chorus — ^Ah-He! Ah-Ho! Are you mos' done? 

"An' de chillen come along dat land for to see." 

Chorus — O clear de track, let de bulgine run (etc). 

" Lil' David was de boss, when he finis* up Goliah." 
Chorus— Ah-He \ Ah-Ho! Are you mos' done? 

"But he play it pooty low down on ole man Uriah." 
Chorus— O clear de track, let de bulgine run (etc.). 

" Yo' may talk about yo' yaller-gals an roun'-de-comer Sallies.** 
Chorus — ^Ah-He! Ah-Ho! Are you mos' done? 

" Dey couldn't come to tea wid the queens in de forest" 
Chorus— O clear de track, let de bulgine run (etc.). 
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" Ole 'Lijah was de prophet, an' fool de men o* Baal/* 
Chorus— Ah'Hel Ah-Ho! Are you mos* done? 

** If Jezebel don* catch him, she put him in de jail.** 

Chorus— O clear de track, let de bulgine run (etc.). 



*• Daniel in de den done sleep all de night.*' 

Chorus— Ah'Hel Ah-Ho! Are you mos* done? 

" Neber min* de lion nor de tiger not a mite.'* 

Chorus— O clear de track, let de bulgine run (etc.). 

"Jonah was a hungry man, 'cos he eat de whale.*' 
Chorus — Ah-He! Ah-Ho! Are you mos* done? 

" He manage very well till he come to de tail.'* 

Chorus — O clear de track, let de bulgine run (etc). 

" Dat's all de far de story go." 

Chorus — ^Ah-He! Ah-Ho! Are you mos' done? 
" So hurry up to heaven, in yo' best suit o' clothes." 

Chorus — O clear de track, let de bulgine run (etc.). 

" Pawl her I " roared Bob Woodcock. 

Jem had timed his chanty to the very moment. The 
yard was up I 

A very few moments sufficed for the setting of the 
lower topgallant sails. Then we stretched aft the 
upper topgallant halliards, and here was the oppor- 
tunity for the rival hauling chanties. 

The starbowlines were first away. With Ned, one 
of our best men, at the wheel, they were certainly the 
heavier watch; at the same time, with the main to 
tackle, they had the heavier job. 

"As I was a-walkin' down Paradise Street," 

began Jem. 

" Oh, cheese it 1 " roared Crojjick contemptuously 
across the deck. 
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He was at the tail end of our rope, whilst Jem was 
at the head of his. 

'' Cheese it ! give us a rest. That ole fossil's h'all 
mouldy an' moth-eaten. Noah let that rip when 'e 
were 'oistin' tops'ls on the Ark." 

And he would have continued to air his scorn if 
they had not drowned his shrill voice in their chorus : 

"Way-hay— blow the man down I" 

Then Jem went on : 

" A dock-rat named Crojjick, I chanced for to meet" 
" Give us some time to blow the man down/' 

came the chorus, with a roar of laughter. 

'' Orl right, me fine fellars," squeaked the offended 
Cockney. 

But here Ike started off, and I caught no more of 
Jem's encounter with Crojjick, though from the gusts 
of laughter that reached us it was evident that he was 
not letting the Cockney down easily. 

Ike gave us another well-known packet chanty: 

"A Yankee ship's gone down the river, 
Blow, boys, blow! 
She's swung her yards, her topsails shiver; 
Blow, my bully boys, blow. 

She's the T-Line packet, Daniel Webster, 
Blow, boys, blow! 
And Bully Wise is captain of her. 
Blow, my bully boys, blow. 

And who do you think is mate aboard her. 
Blow, boys, blow! 

Oh! Long Tom G)nnor is mate aboard her, 
Blow, my bully boys, blow. 
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He'll ride you down like you ride the spanker, 
Blow, boys, blow! 

He'll spill your brains with a knuckle-duster. 
Blow, my bully boys, blow. 

And who do you think is greaser of her? 

Blow, boys, blow! 
Oh, Wild-Cat Hanson is greaser of her, 

Blow, my bully boys, blow. 

Don' foul his hawse, he's a red-header. 

Blow, boys, blow I 
Who, when you're dead, will want you deader, ' 

Blow, my bully boys, blow. 

And who do you think is her third blower? 

Blow, bojrs, blow! 
Oh Hell-fire Jack is her third blower. 

Blow, my bully boys, blow. 

The roan wot booted big Pig Schwester, 

Blow, boys, blow! 
Off a weather yard-arm in a fall nor'-wester. 

Blow, my bully boys, blow. 

And who do you think is her dish-washer? 

Blow, boys, blow! 
Oh, Sallow- faced Jake, the body-robber. 

Blow, my bully boys, blow. 

And who do you think is doctor* of her? 

Blow, boys, blow! 
Why, Greasy Jim, that knifing nigger. 

Blow, my bully boys, blow." 

And so it ran on through the whole ship's company, 
and any man who had been a " Western Ocean 
Traveller" could have put a history to each name 
mentioned. 

* Doctor is a sea term for the cook. 
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I could well imagine how it stirred up Zack Slaugh- 
ter's memory, until he must have almost fancied him- 
self a packet-rat again in those grim old days of hard 
knocks and no clothes — ^when he gloried in a tough- 
ness that grew fat on a belaying-pin diet — ^when no 
floating slaughter-house was too hot for his comfort 
— ^when his one idea was to be so hard and gritty that 
the most notorious man-killer of a third mate (well 
named " third blower and striker ") could not break 
him — ^when his proudest boast was that he had sailed 
with such a one as Hell-fire Jack or Wild-Cat Hanson 
— ^and when he thought nothing of making a mid- 
winter passage in the clothes he stood up in — '^ flying- 
light " as it was called. 

What wonder if the mate sighed ! Those days had 
gone, never to return; wood and hemp were things 
of the past : canvas was on its last legs : the old breed 
of sea-dog, who lived hard and died hard, was all but 
extinct, and his place filled by a mongrel crowd of 
weak-kneed, know-nothing, dare-nothing, fit-for-noth- 
ing skulkers. 

"'Good-bye Romance!' the skipper said, 
'He vanished with the coal we burn, 
Our dial marks full steam ahead, 
Our speed is timed to half-a-tum.* " 

Yes ; truly the old days had gone — and had the old 
spirit gone with them ? I wondered. 
Ike was finishing his chanty: 

"Oh, blow, my boys, I long to hear you. 
Blow, boys, blow! 
Blow to-day and blow to-morrow. 
Blow, my bully boys, blow." 
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Like thunder came the words, the whole watch 
singing this last verse with extravagant em- 
phasis. 

** One mair pull I " called the bosun. 

"Ho! two-block herl Come h'up be'ind," from 
Jones. 

" All fast ! " from Ike. 

And away we rushed for the royal halliards. 

If Zack Slaughter's thoughts ran in the minor key, 
this was far from being the case with his crew. In- 
deed we had every reason for being in a good humour, 
with a trade-wind sky above us. No better proof of 
our high spirits could be wanted than the sight 
of our bright faces, the glad roar of our singing, 
and the lively way in which we lay back to our 
hauling. 

As for the Dagos, they were changed beings. 
Brimming over with superfluous energy, grinning like 
monkeys, and stamping their bare feet upon the deck, 
they were as happy as so many children at play. As 
soon as the topgallant sails were set, they snatched 
up the royal halliards and ran shouting aft with 
them. 

The ship was heeling, with the trade fresh on the 
beam, and, in the bobble of a sea running, had a lively 
motion. This made it no easy business for the two 
lines of men tailing on to the halliards to keep their 
footing, especially to leeward, where the decks were 
all wet and slippery with the wash of water along the 
scuppers. 

The runaway chorus fitted the situation well: 
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" Hi I Hi I Hi ! Run away I Run away I 
Don't slip or stumble, trip or tumble. 
Pick your feet and never bungle. 
That's the way to run, boys!" 

And so the royals were set. 

Naught now remained but the mizzen. With both 
watches tackling it, this mast was settled within a 
very short space of time. 

Under whole sail once more, the Benares snored 
through it like a racing yacht and tossed the spray in 
sheets of glittering silver over her fo'c's'le-head. To 
leeward the water swirled by with a roar, frisking and 
leaping and oversetting in line on line of hissing 
breakers as the vessel shouldered it from her. Aloft 
the trade hummed merrily. And over the whole the 
sun shed a bright sparkle of delight; weaving tiny 
rainbows in the tossing foam; flashing upon the wet 
decks and Roddy's well-rubbed brasswork; shooting, 
in sudden shafts of golden light, into the dark corners 
of the ship, and laying a pearly sheen upon the swell- 
ing bosoms of the straining canvas. 

The very ship seemed to be revelling in this happy 
change of weather. With a leap, then a tremble, then 
a dive, she danced along on her course ; now hesitating 
a moment to make a low curtsey before throwing 
herself with utter abandon into the arms of a bigger 
sea than usual; now ducking her head saucily at a 
smaller one before smacking it aside in disdain — all 
heedless of its pleading white arms with their sun- 
gemmed bracelets. Truly this was fair-weather 
sailing. 
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Once more Sails set his bench beneath the boat-skids 
and tried to entice every man that passed to stop and 
yam — and once more Roddy played the fool, when 
the bosun wasn't looking. 

At the wheel, Ned hummed to himself as he 
steered : 

"The yards are on the backstays. 
The wheel is kicking strong. 
Up a spoke, down a spoke, 

Steady her along! 
There's ginger in this S. £. trade, 
Hang on, boy, hang on! 

Oh, twelve is on the log-slate. 

The wake's a mile long. 
Here comes a puff, so mind your luff 
Or else youll get ding-dong. 
There's ginger in this S. E. trade. 
Hang on, boy, hang on! 

They're standin' by royal halliards. 

It's hummin' pretty strong. 
Oh, keep her straight, don't meet her late» 

And then you can't be wrong. 
There's ginger in this S. £. trade. 
Hang on, boy, hang on. 

You say your heart's a-pumpin' 

Oh, sing another song. 
If your muscles ache, your bones won't break, 

So — steady her along. 
There's ginger in this S. £. trade. 
Hang on, boy, hang on." 

At noon, when the steward appeared with his 
bucket of limejuice, we collected round the after-hatch 
with great alacrity, for at this hour Bob Woodcock 
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had promised to award the tobacco. With a stoical 
attempt at unconcern the two chantymen drew apart 
from their backers. 

" I callate it'll be yours, sure," I heard Ike remark: 
" I allow I'm gettin' some old an' rusty, an' noways 
fit to set warblin' 'longside a crackerjack operatic o' 
yo' calibeer." 

And Jem was equally modest. 

** That be hanged for a yarn," he returned; " you 
has me beat all along the line." 

However, Bob Woodcock showed himself a bit of a 
diplomatist, for he declared that it was impossible to 
decide between two such experts, and that, therefore, 
he would divide the tobacco equally. 

This Solomon-like verdict fairly nonplussed the 
backers, who were such keen sportsmen that a dead 
heat did not suit them at all. All sorts of methods 
were discussed whereby the necessity of calling the 
bets off might be avoided. 

" Run it off again," was my proposal. I was eager 
to hear more chantying. 

" Nary a chanst, lad," returned Ike; " we has the 
trade now fur sure, an' thar'U be nothin' bar a fresh- 
enin' o' the nip in the dog watch till the moon 
changes." 

** Let the dog decide," suggested the flippant Ned: 
** the chanty he howls at loses." 

This idea caught on with a few sporting spirits, but 
Jem quenched their enthusiasm by the question : 

" S'pose he 'owls at both h'of us? " 

" Mighty likely," agreed Ned pleasantly. 
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"Or don't 'owl at neither?" finished Jem. 

The bosun was next asked to give a decision. How- 
ever the bosun, likewise, refused to commit himself; 
and so, at last, there was nothing for it but to cancel 
all bets. 

Such was the end of the great chantying com- 
petition. 



CHAPTER XX 



SLAVES OF THE DEEP 



Easy times now began to reign aboard the Benares, 
as day after day passed with the balmy trades blow- 
ing steady over the beam. 

This is the weather that seamen love. As for my- 
self, the spell of the Deep Sea was fast weaving its net 
round my heart. There was a charm about the life 
which far outweighed the memories of storm and 
struggle, aching muscles and leaden eyelids — and even 
the ever-present pangs of hunger were powerless 
against its seductive glamour. I no longer wondered 
at Ned Fairway's delight in a ** Flying-Fish Sailor's " 
life. A " Sou'-Spainer's " lot was not always a hard 
one. Vast open spaces, with their gipsylike freedom, 
their lawless eifect upon the mind, and their reckless 
defiance of the conventionalities of civilised life, at- 
tract certain natures whilst they repel others. 

My nature was of those attracted. The desert, the 
veldt, the prairie, the wild mountain gorge, all these 
appealed with infinite power to my spirit ; but now I 
was beginning to find that the Mighty Deep was 
greater than any of these. It, indeed, shackled its 
admirers with chains, so that, before they were able 
to realise it, they were become as slaves. 

And all around me I saw these slaves of the 
Deep. Ned Fairway, torn from the fascinations of 

a6o 
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a wandering vagabond's life over the highways of 
the nations; Russ, who, if the coat of arms tattooed 
on his forearm spoke correctly, was once a Slavic no- 
bleman of highest rank; Jem Blood, with wife and 
children and happy home in sunny Raratonga — the 
three-bottle island, "*" as Crojjick sarcastically called 
it ; Ike o' Nantucket, who had no resting-place ashore 
at all ; Hamid, the ex-dragoman and Faringhi police- 
man, whom even the Silver Nile and purple Libyan 
hills could not hold back — one and all, Britisher and 
Dago, Eastern and European, they were all branded 
with the Deep Sea's hall-mark, which can never be 
erased or altered. 

And it is in the latitude of the soft, caressing trade 
that the Deep Sea is most busy with his branding- 
iron. The starlit nights, the gently humming wind, 
the slow, rhythmic dancing of the deck as the vessel 
swings on her course, all help the busy brander. 

Night after night I paced the deck, now with one 
watch mate, now with another. And whilst I drank 
in the life-giving ozone of the trade wind's breath, 
and listened to the low-voiced talk of the gurgling 
surges, I almost fancied I could hear the forging of 
my chains upon the Deep Sea's anvil. I began to 
feel a warmth of heart, also, for the old Benares, 
such as I had not thought it possible for an inani- 
mate object to arouse — the sailor's pride in his ship 
was fast taking hold of me. Bob Woodcock's stories 

* In some of the South Sea Islands prohibition is enforced, tmt 
in Raratonga there is an original law allowing three bottles of 
drink a week. 
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of her accomplishments, in the way of fast passages, 
filled me with a strange satisfaction. Unconsciously 
I began to overrate her speed through the water, 
when asked by a shipmate what I judged her to be 
doing. And, when I helped to heave the log, I was 
never content with the reading — ^the reel had not run 
out properly or else the glass had been turned too 
soon. ** The Benares is certainly doing better than 
that old-fashioned arrangement makes out,'' I would 
say with a sniif. 

I delighted to ponder over, and longed to boast 
about. Bob Woodcock's highly imaginative accounts 
of her wonderful runs and marvellous " Running 
Easting Down" performances; but Ike's yarns of 
the crack Yankee packets, and Ned's counter-yarns 
of the Australian wheat clippers, held me silent. I 
could not compete against Ike's Flying Cloud, with 
her moonsail and her four hundred and thirty-three 
miles in twenty-four hours, or with Ned's Ben Voer- 
Itch, with her sixty-one day passage to Melbourne.* 

My growing pride in the old barkie stimulated my 
work to such an extent that I began to outrival the 
two mates in my desire to do her justice. If before 
I had thrown my whole heart into my work, it had 
been chiefly for my credit's sake with Zack 
Slaughter, but now it was for the sake of the ship. I 

♦The famous tea clipper Thermopyla is generally credited 
with the fastest passage to Australia, but though she was off 
Cape Otway in sixty days, she was held up by light airs, and 
did not anchor at Port Philip until three days later: whereas 
the Ben Vocrlich, Captain William Ovenstone, arrived off Sand- 
ridge Railway Pier on the sixty-first day out. 
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developed a mania for carrying a swab about: I 
would put surreptitious shines upon the brasswork 
during my watch below: no man could contend 
against me in the wearing out of a deck broom ; and, 
at the never-ending sand and canvas, the bosun began 
to complain that I used up too much sand. 

Occasionally the trade would freshen and necessi- 
tate the taking In of the royals — then, if it was my 
watch on deck, I felt quite grieved and angry with 
myself if I was not the first man in the rigging; the 
main royal was my penchant, and, when making this 
sail fast, I was more particular than Zack Slaughter 
himself about a neat skin and harbour stow. 

And I became an enthusiast on fancy work. I 
looked askance at the whipped ends of the running 
gear and begged permission to be allowed to re- 
place the whippings in my watch below with a 
''pointing'*; and I was delighted when the bosun 
brought out the man-ropes and bade me put new 
Turks'-heads to them. 

Yet, as the days went by, for all my keenness, I 
found it harder and harder to please Zack Slaughter. 
I had to put up with the edge of the mate's tongue 
more often then any other man in the watch; and 
only the knowledge that I was doing my best buoyed 
me up against this disheartening treatment. The 
watch began to twit me for standing so much unfair 
slanging without a murmur, and did their best to egg 
me on to insubordination — but I laughed it oS as best 
I could. 

In the service I had known more than one case 
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where an otherwise just and fair-minded officer had 
made a butt of one particular man. It had been 
unfortunate for the man whilst it lasted, but beyond 
that it had done very little harm ; the squadron were 
amused and the man's troop sympathetic — presently 
the officer transferred his spleen to some other, per- 
haps more deserving, case, and the man's spell of 
purgatory was over. I hoped for a like experience. 

It was my staunch friend. Bob Woodcock, who 
dared a remonstrance with the mate. Ned over- 
heard their encounter whilst at the wheel, and com- 
ing forward at the end of the trick, repeated it, word 
for word, by way of cheering me up. 

Said Ned: "The second mate began by cracking 
you up to the skies. Major; lucky the mate was in a 
good humour just then, or I don't know how he 
would have taken it, for the bold Bob let him have it 
pretty straight. " That Major o' yours is turning out 
the real article,' says he, by way of a start, * not 
much pipeclay and gold braid left about him; he's 
taken to the tar-bucket like a babby takes to a feeding- 
bottle.' He stopped here and gave Mr. Zack 
Slaughter a keen overhaul out of the comer of his 
eye, then went on with a bit of ginger in his voice : 
* Seems you've got a down on bim^ though, the way 
you haze him.' 

''At this the mate looked up, and his face was 
precious grim, I can tell you. 

" * You think I'm hard on the man? ' he asked. 

" * Yes, I do,' spoke out the intrepid Bob. 

" * Wall,' drawled the mate, * I reckon it's good 
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for him. He's too popular with the bosun, an' is 
liable to be a good man spoiled unless I whack him 
out some o' my cooling tonic occasionally.' 

" * He ain't the sort that needs it,' growled your 
good friend Bob. * And what's more, you know 
it,' he flung out angrily, as he turned away. But 
Zack Slaughter only smiled — and there you have 
it." 

Yes, as Ned sagely remarked, there I had it. I felt 
that I could well do without it. 

The Benares was into 26" south before the 
friendly trade gradually slackened and died. Once 
more she swung idly, with slatting sails and clanging 
deck ports, in the grip of an oily calm. Once more 
squall clouds chased across the heavens from all 
points of the compass. Once more the watch 
stumped wearily from brace to brace, or rushed to 
stand by royal halliards. 

And with doldrum weather came trouble. First 
of all old Harry, who had been slowly breaking up 
the whole passage, was at last obliged to take to his 
bunk. What with the decay of old age, and scurvy 
as well, it appeared only too evident that the old man 
was slowly dying. 

" I'm afraid he won't last much longer; he's sailed 
his last traverse," was the second mate's verdict, after 
he had given old Harry permission to lay up. 

The broken-down old sailor had indeed kept on his 
legs until the last moment, until sheer physical weak- 
ness had compelled him to crawl into his bunk — as 
he knew well, to die. 
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Zack Slaughter showed an unexpected softness of 
heart on the old man's account, which, though it did 
not surprise me, seemed to dumfounder the rest of 
the fo'c's'le. 

The idea of a Yankee mate ordering special deli- 
cacies from the cabin stores, such as bovril, tinned 
cow, burgoo, and even jellies of the steward's mak- 
ing, to be sent forward to a useless, dying shell-back 
was so extraordinary to old hands like Ike, Jem and 
the Cockneys, that it utterly capsized all their hide- 
bound notions of sea etiquette. 

On shore a great deal is made of a dying man; at 
sea, very little. Not that a sailor is hard-hearted, but 
rather that his manhood refuses to look upon death 
as either very terrible or very pitiable. 

In a fo'c's'le a dying man is only looked upon as 
an encumbrance. His presence irritates; also, his 
watch have a secret down upon him for dropping out 
of the lists and putting an extra man's work on their 
shoulders. 

Then, too, time is precious at sea, and thus it is not 
easy to give a dying man more than the absolutely 
necessary attentions. Thus it is that a sick seaman is 
usually left to die in his bunk — ignored, solitary, 
desolate, a thing apart ; a dying man. 

And this, I am afraid, was the case with poor old 
Harry. All day he lay in semi-darkness ( for his bunk 
was in the eyes of the ship), growing weaker and 
weaker; yet never once did I hear him utter a com- 
plaint. Occasionally, in a husky whisper, he would 
try to join the fo'c's'le talk, but he soon had to desist 
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from sheer exhaustion. For the most part he lay 
silenti with duUi patient eyes, waiting for the 
end. 

At first I made an attempt to amuse the old man by 
reading to him in my day watches below; for the 
thought of him dying thus appalled me. 

My imagination pictured the horror of those long 
hours of thought — ^with only a wrecked life to think 
about. And the sight of those patient eyes, tragic 
with the memory of I knew not what, waiting 
and waiting for a lonely end amidst the fo'c's'le 
of indifferent shipmates, stirred me up to try a 
diversion. 

But it was a failure, as the others said it would be : 
old Harry never listened. He could not drag himself 
from his thoughts: and I would constantly be dis- 
couraged in the midst of some specially interesting 
passage by the sight of slow tears trickling down the 
old man's cheeks. This put a stop to the reading. I 
stood it manfully for a while, but at last I could 
stand it no longer. Indeed the shaky '' Thank'ee," 
which sometimes broke out in the midst of a sen- 
tence, set a lump in my throat which often brought 
me to a sudden stop. 

Ike proposed cribbage, but the old man had grown 
too weak : the word brought a momentary flicker of 
interest to his eye — but that was all. 

The mate had offered to put him in the house, in 
what was called the hospital — a berth opposite the 
carpenter's, which was generally used as a place for 
the deck buckets and brooms ; but old Harry begged 
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to be allowed to He where he was — pathetically mut- 
tering that '' it would be awful lonesome dying in 
there, and he wouldn't bother them long." 

So the silent, motionless figure in the far bunk be- 
came a part of the fo'c's'le interior ; and even I began 
to grow accustomed to the mournful presence of the 
dying man. 

But the doldrums brought more in their train 
than poor old Harry's breakdown. Russ, who had 
been struggling valiantly with the scurvy, now 
seemed to suddenly grow worse, and soon could 
hardly stagger about the deck; the Beetle also, and 
Jones, began to develop ominous signs of the dread 
disease. The Cockney indeed had been suffering 
from swollen gums for some time; but he had put 
them down to the account of those two grinders 
which he had been so eager to get rid of; and, when 
at last the fo'c's'le experts decided that it was nothing 
more nor less than scurvy that was troubling him, he 
was immediately happy with a grievance. 

Cabin stores were none too plentiful, and Zack 
Slaughter absolutely refused to part with any more 
of the potatoes to the scurvy victims. This set the 
Cockney off. 

" Just my bloomin' 'eart-rendin' luck," he growled; 
" get scurvy on a starvation packet wiv a h'unfeelin' 
Yankee bucko as 'cr mate — croo'l, h'l calls it." 

" The steward says they're living no better in the 
cabin than we are," I spoke up in defence; " they're 
saving up the little they have left in the way of po- 
tatoes and onions in case things grow serious." 
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" Serious 1 — an* ain't this serious? Three o' the 
best men inwalidated wi scurvy fur want o' scorbuti- 
cals. 'E sends beer f orrard to old ' Arry, '00s too far 
gone ter h'appreciate it, when there's h'us that is — 
beer's a h'anditote fur scurvy." 

" 'Ere, 'erel " chimed in the Beetle. 

*' It's the old man's beer, not the mate's," I de- 
clared. 

"The ole manl 'Oo's cock-'orse o' this packet? 
Not the ole man. 'E's no more 'count than a sick 
monkey." 

" Ay, he's a sick monkey, right enuflf," put in Ike. 
"As I came from the wheel this forenoon I heard 
Slaughter tell the greaser he was main bad." 
• • • • • 

That night it was my first wheel in the middle 
watch. The weather was squally. The wind came 
in short bursts, died away after a while, then reap- 
peared again from another quarter. There was no 
moon, and the bright spangle of the stars was con- 
tinually being blotted out by the passing squall 
clouds. There was a flicker of lightning about, and a 
rumbling of distant thunder. Occasionally a great 
flare of white light would spread along the horizon, 
and heavy rain fell at intervals. 

When I took the wheel from Jem, the Benares was 
gliding silently along before a draught of air from 
the nor'ard; however, this was threatened with a 
speedy death by a heavy black squall cloud, which 
was racings up abeam. 

" Cuss these 'ere wariables 1 " was Jem's comment 
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on his trick, as he surrendered the wheel into my 
hands. 

I had hardly settled down with a steady compass 
card before a sharp " Hard a-port " from the mate 
announced the advent of the squall. I hove the 
wheel up savagely. I could hear the pud-pud of the 
watch running forward, and a loud oath as one of 
them slipped up on the wet deck and fell. 

Then a blue streak of lightning zigzagged into the 
sea, so close alongside that the sizzle of it, as it struck 
the water, was plain to my ears. C-c-c-crack — ^bang 
—crash — flatter came the thunder overhead. Slowly 
it boomed away into the distance, and then there was 
a short pause. 

Then down came the rain, followed almost imme- 
diately by the wind. The topsails filled with a noisy 
suddenness. ' The ship heeled quickly and the scup- 
pers gleamed with the sparkle of phosphorus. The 
rain sputtered angrily on my left cheek as I eased the 
helm a few spokes. I bent my head to feel if the 
wind were taking off at all — not yet. 

Men were standing by royal halliards with just 
one turn over the pin — ready to lower on the word. 
But Zack Slaughter never gave it. It took some- 
thing uncommon in the way of a squall to make him 
sing out : "Let go 1 " 

Again I bent my head. Yes, the wind was taking 
off. And I could see under the squall to windward. 
I eased her another spoke or two. 

"Let her come up to her course 1'* called the 
mate's voice, and that burst of wind was over. 
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With a last hoot it passed on and settled away into 
the west. The stars peeped out again overhead, the 
Benares swung herself upright, and all was once 
more still. 

From the wheel I could hear nothing but the drip- 
drip of the rain water pouring off the poop on to the 
maindeck, and a low murmur of voices from the 
soaked watch. I began to grow drowsy, and to steer 
by instinct. I began to nod over the wheel. Then 
my thoughts changed to dreams. I never noticed 
the black thounderdoud doubling back on the ship. 
I never heard the mate's cry of "Hard a-star- 
board 1 " 

I was asleep at the wheel I 

" Down with y*r weather spokes, down with *cm I ** 
roared the mate again. 

Still I paid no heed. 

Slaughter came leaping aft. Too late I realised 
my crime. I was hurled aside, as if struck by an ava- 
lanche. The angry mate seized the wheel, and spun 
it with all his force. He was only just in time. As 
the wind struck her, there was a terrific clatter aloft; 
for a moment it seemed as if she would be caught 
aback — then, gradually the topsails filled, the Benares 
gathered way, and, before I had recovered from my 
amazement, the squall had passed. 

"Here— catch a-hold, yew moonstruck galoot I" 
hissed the mate. 

I was soon to realise how thoroughly I had dis- 
graced myself, for the mate went straight to the 
break of the poop and called out viciously : 
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" Another man to the wheel here 1 " 

And presently I sneaked down on to the maindeckt 
feeling like a whipped cur. I had been turned away 
from the wheel I And when Ike sang out cheer- 
ily: "What's up, Major? Did the mate ketch 
yew nappin'?" I groaned out a very miserable 
assent. 

A soldier to fall asleep on duty I I had offended 
against my own self-respect and professional pride, 
and it was this that cut so deep. Again and again I 
cursed my sleepy head. And on the following day, 
when it should have been my wheel in the first dog 
watch, I observed Nicolo go aft in my place with a 
very wry face. 

" Here, Major, howkit oot the end o' this, an' tak' 
it aft I " called the bosun. He was measuring off new 
braces for the main course. 

I picked up the rope with an injured air, and 
strolled leisurely towards the poop. But this did 
not please Long Jock, who wanted to finish the job 
before his knock-off time. 

" Wha' wrang wi' ye? Hustle ye lang body, 'r 
I'll currl ye tail a muckle wi' yon handspike 1 " he 
roared impatiently. 

At this I repented of my ill-humour and began to 
hurry, but was stopped half way by young Roddy. 

" Zack says you're to skip aft right smart an' on 
the jump, or you'll find trouble waitin' you," he an- 
nounced, mimicking the mate's accent. 

" Tell the bosun the mate's called me," I cried and, 
dropping the rope, skipped aft as desired. 
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I found Zack Slaughter glowering down from the 
top of the poop ladder. 

"It's y'r wheel, Smith, ain't it? What's that 
Dago doin' handlin' the spokes," he growled irritably. 
" I don' allow no doggoned Dago to steer a ship I'm 
mate of s'long as I've white men — s'pose I'll hev' the 
ole Iding doin' sukkanee next." 

" I thought ^" I began haltingly. 

" Yew thought — air yew mate o' this ship or am I ? 
Yew quit right thar an' git aft to y'r work." 

"Ay, ay, sir," I stuttered humbly, and fled with 
joy in my heart in spite of the mate's waspish cry be- 
hind me : 

" An* no more malingerin', mind." 

You may be sure that never again was I caught 
napping at the wheel. 



CHAPTER XXI 

NICOLO'S DEVIL 

I FOUND little Nicolo shaking like a jelly at the 
wheel. He seemed to be in a cold sweat with terror, 
and his eyes were almost popping out of his head. 

"What's up?" I asked indifferently. 

** Leesten 1 leesten — a — a — ah 1 '* 

Below us came a hiss, beginning on a guttural roll 
of r's and ending in the angry spit of a cat. I was 
buoyed up by my reinstatement as quarter-master and 
in a mood to make light of anything. 

" Must be another snake aboard," I muttered with 
a grin. 

But the Maltee was evidently in a regular panic 
with fright. 

" De ole man call de debble, an' debble him com','* 
he groaned. 

He had hardly finished speaking before, as if to 
confirm his words, a most terrific hullabaloo began 
beneath us. There came a sound of thumping, and 
a crash of furniture falling over, as if a fight were 
going on. 

The strange hissing, like that of a cat swearing at a 
dog, redoubled, and in the midst of it there rose a 
sharp cry of pain, followed by a snarl of fury. 

"Tell the mate — quick 1" I cried, seizing the 
spokes. 

874 
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I no longer thought of the matter lightly. Nicolo 
darted off. I have no doubt he was only too glad to 
remove himself out of the hearing of the " debble*s ** 
noisy arrival below. As he hastened away I heard a 
sharp sentence in some unknown tongue — I judged it 
to be the Chinaman's voice. It was replied to by an- 
other wild-beast snarl. 

Then Zack Slaughter came hurrying aft, stem- 
faced and resolute. He did not stop to speak to me, 
but bolted down the companion. His arrival below 
only seemed to aggravate matters. I heard a heavy 
fall, a crash of splintering glass, then a howl of an- 
guish, in which I seemed to recognise Arslan's voice. 

In spite of my lesson, I forgot all about my steer- 
ing, and was only roused to my duty by a thundering 
shout from the bosun : 

'* Keep her full I she's all aback forward." 

I gave her the necessary spokes, with my ears still 
tuned to the turmoil going on below me. For perhaps 
a couple of minutes the hissing continued. This out- 
cry, like that of an infuriated cat, was punctuated by a 
succession of dull thuds, as if someone were rolling 
about the cabin and banging into each piece of furni- 
ture in turn. Then there came a wild, piercing squeal, 
and all was still. 

A minute later Zack Slaughter reappeared on deck. 
He seemed somewhat flushed, but his deep-set eyes 
were all alight with amusement and his mouth curved 
in the grimmest of smiles. And by Its tail he held the 
most monstrous rat I had ever seen. He laughed at 
the sight of my face. 
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" Guess yew thought the whole afterguard must 
hev* run amuck, eh, Smith? Wall, it war only the 
chink an' the daug tryin' ter kill this beauty. He's a 
whopper, ain't he? Nearly bit the daug's nose off, 
an' took a chunk the size o' that block outer the 
chink's laig. Look at his white whiskers — guess he's 
the etamal old hunks who gnawed running gear on 
the Ark. He's sure the poppa o' all rats. Yew might 
take him forrard when y'r trick's up. Mebbe the 
litde Maltee would like ter see that his devil's quit his 
skallihootin' aboard the Benares." And he laid the 
dead rat on the wheel-box. 

On going forward at four bells, I found Nicole 
holding forth with great excitement in the centre of 
a ring of men. The whole fo'c's'le seemed to be 
gathered round him, and no one noticed my approach. 
So, dropping the rat under the spare spars, I ad- 
vanced with an assumed air of the most gloomy 
apprehension. I was inunediately greeted with a 
perfect deluge of questions. 

" Hi 1 Major," holloaed Ned, who was the first to 
see me, *' Nicolo says the devil has come aboard, and 
is taking tea with the old man I What's been the 
shindy aft?" 

" I hear heem I I smell heem I " declared the im- 
aginative Maltee. "Do I no spik true?" he de- 
manded breathlessly. 

" Did h'it burn yer throat? " inquired Jones, seiz- 
ing little Nicolo by the ear and peering into his face ; 
" ye caun't breav a whif o' the devil wivout scorchin' 
yer throat h'all ter pieces," pronounced our pro- 
fessor. 
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" Sacred Billy 1 wot er lot er bloomin* piffle I " cried 
Crojjick disgustedly. 

" Tell h'us, matey, *as the stooard been scrs^)pin' 
wiv* that glum-lookin' chink 'r wot ? ** he asked, 
turning his back on Jones in the most contemptible 
way. 

" Here's this olc dry-skin, Nicolo, come dodderin' 
forrard wi' a reg'lar Cape Horn cuffer, an' has us all 
frazzled to a finish," joined in Ike. '' I suspicion 
he's blowin' the big conch shell," he added shrewdly. 

*' I hear man call out below : ' De debble I de deb- 
ble I ' I hear heem hiss like a snake," insisted Nicolo. 

" lUi umru tawil bishuf ketir," * muttered Hamid 
with withering sarcasm. '' Shaitan mak' bad-masti t 
wiz ze gabtan? — wahl " he ended, with a gesture of 
disdain. 

Ramsammy and Jones were the only backing Nicolo 
could attain to in his own watch, but the Dagos were 
evidently much impressed by his impassioned oratory. 

Without being noticed I seized a moment when 
everybody's attention was drawn by a second dose 
of Nicolo's imagination, picked up the rat, and held 
it hidden behind my back. 

'^ I hear ze thump an' a mos' awful squeal as ze 

debble whack ze ole man wi' hees tail ^" Nicolo 

was saying impressively. 

"That's true enough," I grunted dismally, 

" Weill" cried someone impatiently as I paused. 

* He who lives long sees much. 

t Bad-masti, a Persian word meaning horse-play. 
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'' Well/* I remarked casually^ " anyhow they killed 
him/' 

'* Killed him ? " shouted a dozen voices. 

" 'Oo — the ole man? " demanded Jones. 

" No— the devil I " And I held up the rat, and 
dangled it in their scared faces. 

For a moment there was silence, then a roar of 
laughter burst from every throat, in the midst of 
which the meek little Dago stood shamed and down- 
cast. 

"Tea-ohl" cried Ned, standing at the foWle 
door a while later and waving the hook-pot of black 
fluid above his head ; ** tea-oh I '' 

Weary with laughter we trooped into our rough 
" posada." 

" I've a bit of news which ought to cool down your 
guffaws a bit," announced Ned, as we took our seats 
on sea-chest or bunk-board. 

" What's that? •' we demanded. 

"Well, the bosun tells me we're to start holy- 
stoning the maindeck to-morrow morning — and it'll 
be an all-hands' job." 

" All hands ? " came the chorus of disgust. 

" Yes, all hands I — should have thought you might 
have known that with a Yankee mate running 
things." 

" 'Ang all Yankee mates, h'l sye," grumbled Croj- 
jick. 

" 'As you h'all got ye Bibles ♦ 'andy, bullies? " in- 

^ Bibles, slang term for the six-inch blocks of holystone used 
for the decks. 
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quired the Beetle with a grin, as he lay back com- 
fortably in his bunk. " You'll 'ave ter pray in fine 
shape ter-morrer, I'm thinkin'." 

" Ho I you kin larf orl right now," snarled Croj- 
jick, '' but look aht; Slaughter may set you dahn in a 
corner wiv a pra'r-book* — then ye won't larf so 
much." 

At this idea the Beetle, who had hoped to escape 
on account of his scurvy, began to look exceedingly 
glum and uneasy. Such a possibility had not oc- 
curred to him. It did not suit him at all. 

"*Oo'll 'ave the coverin' board?" croaked Jones. 
" S'pose it'll be my luck." 

The covering board was of teak, and so required a 
heavier hand than the rest of the deck. 

" Oh, the Major 'ere, 'e'U take it, I'm sure," de- 
clared Crojjick, patting me encouragingly on the 
back. " 'E ain't afraid o' work as u'd kill you an' 
me, Jones — eh, ole Shoulder Harms." 

'' I'll take my chance with the rest," I said gloom- 

iiy. 

Ned looked up and laughed. 

'' It'll give you a rare crick in the back unless you 
are willing to bark your skin on the edge of the scup- 
per," he informed me. 

" Ay, it's a lop-sided job," grunted big Jem. 

''You no lik' zat plank, Bimbashi?" grinned 
Hamid. 

I shook my head. 

" KhuUo zai baadoo " (All the same) " you haf 

^ Prayer<books, smaller pieces of holystone. 
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heem. Me savey. Me no magnoon (fool). He 
zat put on ze ostreech fezzer * — he haf heem 
plank," and the rascal leered in a very knowing way. 

It was evidently an honour to have this plank to 
do, though a little sought after one. 

" I wear no ostrich feather, Hamid," I declared, 
laughing. 

I knew the meaning of the expression, and, I fear, 
I qualified, though I was not willing to admit it. 
Anyone who has served through the thick of a 
frontier campaign could hardly help doing so. 

"HoossI y'r jambiyah (Crooked Arabian dag- 
ger) is red. Aiel Aiel You are a man I Zesc 
ozers " (he flourished his arm disdainfully round the 
fo'c's'le) " zey are dogs of Omar — wah I " 

" 'Oo er you callin' names you black sooar?" 
snapped Crojjick wrathfuUy, cocking that bloodshot 
swivel eye of his in Hamid's direction. 

The Arab turned quickly away, as if he had failed 
to hear Crojjick's inquiry, and pretended of a sudden 
to be in great need of " tabali," which he begged 
from Ramsammy with a great show of urbanity. 

And before Crojjick had time to bring matters to 
a head with the discourteous Hamid, the big bell 
went above us, and both watches trooped aft for the 
call-over. 

*The ostrich feather is the insignia of one who has killed his 
man. 
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THE WORK OF THE HOLYSTONE 

The night passed without incident. The Benares 
loafed along with just sufficient wind to keep the sails 
asleep. The sea, all aflash with " the jewels of the 
deep," as the Arab poetically named phosphorus, 
rolled up from the southward in slow, dignified surges. 
The air was thundery, the sky overcast, and round 
the horizon there was a constant flare of sheet light- 
ning. 

Ned calculated that we were within a couple of 
hundred miles of Cape St. Mary, the southermost 
point of Madagascar. 

Towards dawn the long, rhythmic swell began to 
grow in weight. We were going almost head into 
it, and with but a breath of air to help her, the Be- 
nares began to pitch two or three times in the same 
hollow. It seemed certain that we were in for a head 
wind before long, if not for a heavy blow, for Roddy 
returned from a look of the chart-house clock with a 
report that the quicksilver was tumbling down. The 
air, too, was close and oppressive, and made one feel 
heavy and dull. Jones prophesied a gale, in that his 
bones were aching " sotnethin' h'awful." 

The sun rose behind a massive bank of sullen red- 
dish cloud, through which one caught an occasional 
glimpse of a pale slaty sky. Beams of cold grey light 

381 
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slanted from these peepholes upon the dark velvety 
blue of the heaving waters, and where they touched 
the sea was turned a pale green — a sickly patch of 
light in the midst of dark, gloomy shadow. 

After morning coffee the decks were given the 
usual wash down, but this morning we were made to 
give the teak and paintwork an extra thorough 
swabbing, which kept us busy until seven bells, when 
the bosun sent us below to breakfast — ^Zack Slaugh- 
ter's orders being that both watches were to turn to 
at eight bells. 

During the twenty minutes' grace given us, that 
we might nibble a bit of wormy hard-tack and drink 
a few mouthfuls of coffee sweepings, I found myself 
listening to more gloomy talk on the subject of holy- 
stoning decks. 

" It'll be a ding-dong race from start to finnish wi' 
the hustling after-crowd we've got aboard this ship," 
declared Ned. '' And the Lord help our back mus- 
cles," he added feelingly. 

" I ain't feelin' like no race wi' my j'ints h'all 
'urtin' the way they is," observed Jones despondently. 

" Nor h'l," agreed Crojjick; " my muscles is h'all 
slack and used-up this mornin'." 

" It's this here sultry kiender weather," said Ike, 
slamming down his empty pannikin and feeling in his 
bunk for tobacco. " Wish this 'lectricity would let 
out an' ha' done with." 

" Noo, boys, it's within a muckle o' eight bells," 
called the bosun at this moment, poking his head in 
through the door. 
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" Give us time for a whiff, bo\" beseeched Ike, 
who had just begun to cut up a fill for his pipe on the 
edge of a chest. 

"Ah, weel, I'll gie ye another meenit," said the 
bosun good-naturedly — and turned away again. 

" HTU remember you h'in me pra'rs, bosun. 
I sees there's an 'eart in that long Glawsgow 
body o* yours arter all," Crojjick called after 
him. 

But he spoke a moment too soon — the bosun 
turned back. 

" One o' ye come alang an' gie us a hand wi' the 
stones — ^you'll do, Crojjick I " And Long Jock went 
off, smiling grimly. 

" The bloomin' h'outrage I " burst out the discom- 
fited Cockney, as he knocked the ashes out of his pipe 
and reached for his cap. " The bloomin' h'owdacious 
h'outrage I " he repeated, as we all grinned at the 
neat way he had been caught. 

" H'l take it h'all back 1 " he threw out at us, as he 
stepped on deck. " 'E ain't got more 'eart than a 
'addick." 

Presently the bell aft tingled mournfully on the 
thick, lethargic air. The moment had come. 

I rose to my feet, gave my trousers a hitch and 
slewed my sheath knife into its proper place in the 
small of my back. I began to search for my cap 
amongst my blankets, and swore irritably because I 
could not find it. It was a depressing morning. 

We found the bosun and two mates well prepared 
for the fray in long thigh-rubbers. Long Jock and 
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Crojjick each carried an armful of " Bibles " — these 
they dealt out one by one. 

" Bibles, 'ymn-books, pra'r-books, h'all the neces- 
sairy h'aids ter divine service, gentlemen," cried 
Crojjick facetiously as he unloaded his cargo on 
to us. 

The second mate was filling deck-buckets at the 
head-pump and sluicing down the deck forward. 
Zack Slaughter was portioning out the work. He 
started half of each watch on the deck by the fo'c's'le 
bulk head, then led the rest of us aft. Bob Wood- 
cock followed with a couple of buckets. With these 
he wet down the planks just abaft the midship-house, 
from covering board to covering board. 

" Let h'us pray," said Crojjick, sinking on to his 
knees by my side — and, almost before I realised it, I 
was at work. 

"Jones 'as got the teak, cocky," whispered the 
Cockney with a grin, as soon as the mate went aft to 
take his longitude sights. 

Without stopping the monotonous movement of 
my stone Bible, I took a look over my shoulder. 
Sure enough, there was Jones in the scupper, looking 
very glum indeed. And all around I saw backs 
bowed in prayer, even the Beetle's was there, for 
Crojjick's prophecy had come true — the frog-eyed 
seaman was jammed under the fore fife rail with a 
smaller stone — a. prayer-book. 

Scrunch-scrunch went the stones on the deck, 
which was fast being ground into a mess of slimy 
sand and wood pulp. The second mate and bosun 
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walked to and fro scattering water. An occasional 
lop would help them in this duty by gushing through 
the scupper-holes; and when this occurred, I could 
well imagine what the moving lips of the unfortunate 
Jones were saying. 

The hoarse noise of heavy breathing mounded 
through the ship and seemed to flow in time with the 
scraping of the stones. The oily wood pulp piled 
against our knees and plastered our bare arms to the 
elbows. 

Back and forth, back and forth we went. Some 
rubbed slowly with a long, steady movement, others 
used a short, quick stroke. Already the best workers 
were drawing ahead of their fellows. Big Jem was a 
length in front of anyone in our row. 

"Cuss 'imi" commented Crojjick. "Wot's the 
use o' sweatin' away like that? On'y makes it wuss 
fur us. Just 'coss 'e's got h'arms like a bloomin* 
ranger-tang — that's h'all. Cuss 'is selfish 'urry. Cuss 
it, I sye." 

" Not so much talk there I " called the second mate 
In our directiion. 

He came across the deck with a full bucket, and 
flooded our work, washing away the slime and leav- 
ing the planks bare. 

" Not white enough,' he declared. " Back a foot, 
you two, and go over those planks again." 

I groaned wearily. Already my back was ach- 
ing in a fiendish way. 

" Cuss 'im too," grumbled Crojjick, as soon as Bob 
Woodcock had removed himself. Then, rising erect 
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on his knees, the Cockney straightened his backbone 
with a grunt of relief. 

I followed suit — an occasional stretching eased 
one's contracted body wonderfully. But apparently 
this was against all rules and regulations, for, hap- 
pening to turn round at that moment and catch sight 
of us two reared up when everyone else was grovelling 
down. Bob Woodcock was mightily displeased. 

" None o' that sodgerin' ! " he called out angrily, 
and let fly a whole bucket of water in our direction. 

It was a real second mate's heave, and long-dis- 
tance shooting at that. I ducked my head and only 
received a sousing; but Crojjick took the full brunt 
of it and was bowled over on to his back, where he 
lay for a moment fairly gasping for breath. 

No; certainly holystoning decks was no catch at 
aU. 

At four bells we received a very welcome spell-oh 
in our back-breaking toil, for the wind, what little 
there was of it, had come ahead, and the mate 
decided to wear the Benares round on the other 
tack. 

'' All hands wear ship I " he cried of a sudden from 
the break of the poop. 

I leapt to my feet like a released Jack-in-the-box. 

''Haul up y'r mainsail an' crossjackl" came the 
next order. 

" Shove y'r Bibles out o' the way, quick now," 
shouted the second mate. '' Main and crossjack 
buntlines I ' 

" Let them staysails run down, Mister Wood- 
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cock," called Zack Slaughter again, '^ an' send a 
couple of hands aft to brail in the spanker." 

In a moment all was bustle. But we could not be 
quick enough for Zack Slaughter that morning. I 
had rarely seen him exhibit such an utter lack of pa- 
tience. He had taken us so much by surprise with 
his order to wear ship that there was some slight con- 
fusion at first. This seemed to drive him to distrac- 
tion. And he raged childishly because another hand 
was wanted at the cross] ack. 

" Thar's not a beef in the whole crowd of yew. 
No, siree, not one I " he snorted scornfully. 

Then, when we managed to get the buntlines 
snarled up, I looked to see him tear out his hair in 
handfuls. His wrath choked him. He could not 
speak. And he utterly refused to wait, but waved 
to Roddy, who was doing quarter-master for the day, 
to put the helm hard a-weather. 

The Benares began to pay off slowly. Bob Wood- 
cock sprang across the deck to ease away the main 
braces; our angry mate did the same by the cross- 
jack; with weird hauling cries and a whining of brace 
blocks we took in as they gave out; and gradually, 
very gradually, with the sails just lifting, the after- 
yards drew square. Then the foreyard was allowed 
to run, and the bosun on the foc'sUe-head hauled his 
head-sheets over. She began to come up to the wind. 
"Haul away-ay-ay-ay-ay I " rang the droning cry in 
the waist. 

Ike howled like a lost wolf forward. Crojjick 
wailed a melancholy jeremiad aft. And the voices. 
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in their high minor keys, blended harmoniously 
with the dismal screaming of a stray moUy-mawk 
over the stern. 

The foreyards were braced up to a Scotch dirge 
with a hint of imitation bagpipes about it. 

" Oh - dead - sailors - oh - drowned - sailors - oh - 
dead sailors I " sang Jones, as we manned the spanker 
outhaul. 

" One more pull I " demanded Zack Slaughter with 
a grim smile. 

" Oh-dead-sailors I '' 

** Make that fast and get back to y'r holystonin'." 
The evolution of wearing ship was over. 

Once more the harsh rasp of the ^^ Bibles," and the 
gruff, heavy breathing of spent men, sounded monot- 
onously fore and aft. The moUy-mawk still screamed 
astern. An occasional cry for more water told of 
our progress. The second mate began to fill his 
buckets over the side, instead of tramping right 
back to the head-pump. And Sails fled before the ap- 
proaching tide of slush and pulp, and took refuge on 
the main-hatch. 

As noon drew near the banked-up mass of vapour 
overhead grew more and more threatening. It might 
have been dusk, instead of midday. Yet, though 
around the ship all was a sombre gloom, far off, on the 
heaving waters, which now ran in black oily ridges, 
there would slant an occasional shaft of light, lonely 
and cold and tapering, like some angel's sword laid 
down upon the sullen sea. The air was chockablock 
with latent electricity, which as yet only showed itself 
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in a thin veinwork of silver threads, streaked here 
and there on the more solid and rounded parts of the 
packed thunder-cloud above us. Down towards the 
horizon, where the hanging vapour was thickest, 
there was that ominous earth-red tinge in the sky. 

The wind was slowly dying, and was soon insuf- 
ficient to steady the vessel, so that the Benares began 
to plunge and wallow in the greasy swell. However, 
this did not last for long — the run of the sea was also 
going down. 

At seven bells Zack Slaughter's voice once more 
made itself heard. Though all this accumulation of 
vapour might not mean wind, it was as well to take 
precautions. There was the premonition of some 
atmospheric disturbance in that sinister-looking sky. 
And we answered gladly to the cry of " Shorten 
sail." The mainsail and crossjack were hauled up, 
the royals made fast, and the flying jib taken in; 
then we went solemnly to our dinner. 

What with the sultry weather and our weary mus- 
cles, we were not in the most jovial spirits. Jones, by 
way of enlivening us, commented gloomily on the 
presence of that solitary moUy-mawk so far north. 

"Waitin' fur some pore sailor's soul," he pre- 
dicted, in his cheerful way. 

"There's two more of 'em and a black hen down 
to loo'ard," announced big Jem. 

" Begorr I " exclaimed the Beede, in such a doleful 
voice that he set me laughing. 

" Three on h'us, then," asserted Jones, " an' the 
black hen's fur a Khalasi — so look to it, Ramsammy, 
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I warn yer. 'E's on'y got you an' the stooard ter 
choose from." 

" I think Hamid would qualify," spoke Ned, with 
a faint gleam of amusement. 

"Hashal" (Heaven forbid 1) grunted the Arab 
lazily. "La, la, la I" 

Crojjick nudged my elbow. 

" There's a halbatross in the makin'," he whispered, 
squinting round in the direction of old Harry. 

And indeed it seemed like it. The old man had 
failed very fast during the past day or two, and now 
lay in a kind of stupor. His end was very near. I 
did not realise how near. 

We were turned out at one o'clock, and came on 
deck to find the electric fluid all escaping from its 
overloaded reservoir above us. Aloft it was running 
about the ironwork like so much quicksilver. Every 
yard-arm, mast, lift, stay, and even the boat-davits, 
gleamed palely with it. The rigging seemed to be 
outlined in phosphorescent paint. From a distance, 
the old Benares must have looked like the Phantom 
Ship. And still there were no heavy flashes of light- 
ning. 

As I knelt to my work, I heard Juan, on the other 
side of the fife rail, cry out suddenly: 

" Salve corpo santo ! " 

" There's a corpse light — ^two of 'cm," hissed Croj- 
jick at the same moment. 

I looked up. Yes ; there was the St. Elmo's Fire, 
hovering like a tiny blue flame on the mizzen topsail 
yard-arm. There was a second gleaming at the truck, 
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which, even as I watched it, danced down the wire 
lift to the royal yard-arm, where it burned fitfully, at 
times being a faint green, at others much brighter, 
and almost violet in colour. 

I looked to the main and fore. Each mast had one 
or more of these queer little Jack-oManterns. I even 
fancied that I could hear them crackling aloft. They 
were a proof, if any were needed, of the superabund- 
ance of electric fluid in the air. Indeed, we could 
now feel it. Our bodies were irritated by a rough, 
prickly sensation. Our hair seemed all stiff and fizzed 
under the touch. We could draw sparks from it as 
from a cat's back. There was not a breath of wind. 

For perhaps an hour we shoved our stones monot- 
onously back and forth, expecting a change of 
weather every moment. Then, just as I had made up 
my mind that nothing would happen, the storm 
began. 

There came a deafening crash of thunder over- 
head. I saw a great ball of blue fire run down the 
mizzen stay with a sharp, hissing noise — and my eyes 
were dazzled by a perfect blaze of light. For a sec- 
ond I felt myself gripped by a thousand scorching 
fingers, then I was swept away into utter darkness. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



SO-LONG 



I CAME-TO in my bunk. It was big Jem who carried 
me forward and laid me there; it was big Jem who 
oiled me and bandaged me with his own shirts; and 
big Jem who afterwards spent hours of his watch 
below trying to calm my frenzied delirium, watching 
that my bandages did not slip, attending to my wants, 
nursing me indeed with a gentleness and patience 
which was beyond all praise. But I never realised 
this devotion until a chance word from Ned, a day 
or two before we dropped anchor in Table Bay, 
roused my curiosity — then, at last, I began to under- 
stand all I owed to my big shipmate ; how, but for his 
ceaseless care and attention from the very start, I 
should long ago have been food for the fishes. 

As I grew conscious this first time I became dimly 
aware of the fact that I was lying on my face, and 
that the tickle of something against my neck was just 
as if I were being pricked by a thousand needles. 
Then someone began to dabble scalding hot water — 
or was it boiling pitch? — on my back. I tried to 
shriek out at the pain, but could only manage the 
feeblest croak, for I had the most astounding dif- 
ficulty in moving my tongue. 

" He come to I He cry out ! " spoke a voice which, 
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though it sounded far, far away, I recognised as that 
of Russ. 

" Cut us another strip off that 'ere shirt o' mine," 
rumbled the well-known tones of big Jem. 

The pain of the dabbling on my back grew more 
and more excruciating. Again I squawked as loud as 
I was able. 

"A'right, matey," said big Jem gently, from 
above me somewhere. " It's on'y oil, raw oil — ^fine 
thing for bums like this 'ere. You've been struck by 
lightning, bo', and y'r back's a sight. It queers me 
you ain't dead : but I'll hav' you to rights now in two 
shakes o' the fore taups'l." 

As he continued his bandaging my back gradually 
began to grow more comfortable. In a hazy way I 
realised that Jem was doing me good. I tried to 
thank him, but he stopped my mouth by holding a 
pannikin of water to my lips. I drank so greedily 
that I choked. Then, with an injunction to lie as 
quiet '' as a stranded whale," and weather it out till 
he returned, he left the fo'c's'le. 

For a long while after this it seemed to me I lay 
with my eyes shut, listening to the thunder, and see- 
ing the lightning flashed through my eyelids. Pres- 
ently a still, dead calm set in, and I suppose I 
dropped off to sleep. 

I awoke feeling very much better, and was aston- 
ished to find that it was quite dark in the fo'c's'le, 
though a slit of queer green light slanted in through 
the half-shut door. I could hear faint shouting, and 
a crackly, hissing sound like fat frying. Then the 
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green light suddenly went out, and shortly afterwards 
the fat frying also ceased. 

There now came the tramp of feet approaching, 
and I dimly made out dark forms filing into the 
fo'c's'le. Someone lit the lamp. I gave a gasp of 
amazement. Were these my shipmates or were they 
devils? Why were they black as so many chimney- 
sweeps, and why were they so battered? They had 
the look of survivors after some desperate fight. 
They were silent and downcast, weary and woe-be- 
gone, and rolled their eyes in a strangely nervous and 
scared manner. I did not know that they had just ex- 
perienced that most terrible of all sea perils — ^fire. 

One by one they trooped in, and threw themselves 
down with an air of the most utter dejection. Big 
Jem was breathing heavily — his hands were roughly 
swathed in oakum. Crojjick's face looked as if it 
had been under a harrow. Geordy's rugged features 
were hidden behind an enormous, shiny red nose. 
Jones' gloomy countenance was bound up in rags like 
a mummy. One of Ned's eyebrows had disappeared. 
Ike was as grimy as a coal-heaver, and wore a sort 
of turban stuck on the back of his head. Several of 
them limped badly. Nicolo was breathing in short, 
quick sobs, which shook him from head to foot — I 
was not certain whether he was whimpering, or only 
gasping for breath. Hamid, with a black eye, looked 
the most villainous scoundrel imaginable, and, last 
of all, old Ramsammy seemed to have shrunk to half 
his usual size, and he was chattering away to him- 
self just like some wizened old ape. 
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My senses seemed to have become preternaturally 
acute all of a sudden. My eyes took in every detail — 
every scratch, and impressed the picture of those bat- 
tered men on my brain in so clear a fashion that it 
has ever been one of the most vivid memories of my 
life. At the same time not a sound, not the slightest 
murmur of a sound, escaped my strangely sharpened 
hearing. My brain worked as smoothly and as 
quickly as newly-oiled machinery. I was quite startled 
by this sudden recovery from a semi-comatose state. 
I did not know that one often feels thus before a col- 
lapse. 

Crojjick was the first of that maimed and mutilated 
gang to speak, if I except the meaningless chattering 
of the old serang. 

"Jump, one o' you skulkin* Dagos, an* get the 
cockroaches an' bilge water which Dan 'as the nerve 
ter call tea — ^h'Pm fair dyin' o' thirst," he snarled in 
his venomous way, and suddenly springing to his 
feet, he thrust his fierce little red-streaked face into 
that of the inoffensive Manuel. 

"D'ye 'ear?" he hissed. 

" Hush I hush I " growled big Jem, looking anxi- 
ously in my direction.. 

" I'm awake," I said clearly, and was mightily 
pleased with the improvement in my voice. 

" How you feelin', matey? " asked Jem, in the sub- 
dued voice of the sickroom. 

"Ever so much better," I declared; "I can't 
move, though — ^my back gives me hell when I 

try." . 
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At my words, I saw some of them glare at me as 
if I were a dead man cometo life. 

"Ay, lie still, Major," broke in Ned; "I never ex- 
pected to see you alive again. Don't overdo it. You 
are not looking too grand yet." 

He came over to my bunk and, after feeling my 
pulse, turned back my eyelids and gazed into my 
eyes. 

" Pupils very dilated," he pronounced with a grave 
air of wisdom. 

" His back's like it were seercd by a red-'ot iron," 
declared Jem. 

" 'E ain't the on'y one 'oo's 'ad a scorching," mut- 
tered Jones gloomily. 

"What's happened?" I asked eagerly. 

" The 'ole lot of h'us 'as been bally near h'clectro- 
cuted " began Crojjick. 

But Jem broke in despotically : 

" Not another word more. You quit talkin' ter 
onct. Major. The ncx' man as speaks to 'im " — and 
he indicated me with a huge bandaged thumb — " will 
git 'is 'cad punched." 

At this there was a silence, which Jem himself 
broke. 

" Where's that oil, Russ? " he asked- " Lucky I 
brought the whole tin forrard — ^the locker's clean 
gutted." 

"Wot ye want oil for?" inquired the mystified 
Crojjick. "Ain't ye 'ad cnuff h'of oil ter last ye a 
bloomin' loifctime?" 

" On'y thing for bums," pronounced Jem, with a 
confident waggle of his great head. 
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*' Old Harry's dead 1 '* said Russ with a sudden, 
unexpected abruptness. 

But though the news came as a shock to me, it did 
not seem to upset the others; in fact they barely 
troubled to utter a comment. 

** 'E ain't the on'y one bound to a h'unknown port 
to-night," mumbled Crojjick, with a piece of hard- 
tack in his mouth. 

" Three moUy-mawks and a black 'en I " observed 
Jones significantly. "There's one more to come," 
and he looked at me in a way I did not like. 

" Two o' you Dagoes'U 'ave ter carry the body aft 
somewheres," said Crojjick coolly. "H'l ain't 
ergoin' ter sleep 'longside a stiflF." 

" Poor old Harry 1 " muttered Jem. 

" Me boots be spoiled I Me boots be spoiled I " 
suddenly burst out the Beetle, thrusting a dilapidated 
old sea-boot into Crojjick's face and demanding his 
sympathy. 

" Whe'r ye shovin' ?" roared the outraged Cock- 
ney. " Take it outer me fyce, damn ye." 

" Old Harry's sure got comp'ny fur his voy'ge 
down under," muttered Ike grimly. 

" Hush I " said Jones in a loud voice, and pointed 
towards my bunk. 

Again I objected to his gloomy insinuation. 

The talk now grew desultory and spiritless. 

It was evident that all hands were worn out. 
Some of them even did not take the bother to shift 
their blackened clothing, but threw themselves into 
their bunks and lay there with closed eyes. The 
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more damaged, however, had first to attend to their 
varied hurts. There was a sudden flare-up between 
the two Cockneys over an old singlet for making 
bandages, in the midst of which, with Jones' raucous 
croak and Crojjick's reedy squeak contending for 
mastery, I slowly dozed off. 

For the next few days I lived in a kind of trance. 
At times I was delirious and raved of old campaign- 
ing days; at others I was tormented by a most tre- 
mendous thirst, that kept someone continually on 
the trot between my bunk and the water breaker. 

"This *ere bloomin* barreco is allers empty," I 
heard Crojjick complain one day, when I had a lucid 
moment. 

I believe that for hours at a time I would disturb 
the watch below by my groans ; for I had long spells 
of the most excruciating agony, during which my 
poor back would feel as if it were on fire. 

Every morning Zack Slaughter, with big Jem for 
his assistant, would come forward and dress my 
wound. 

Ned assured me afterwards that the mate was as 
gentle with me as a woman ; yet these dressings must 
have been like Chinese tortures to me, for during 
their performance I used to make the fo'c's'le echo 
with my screams. 

At last a day came when I woke up clear in my 
head and more comfortable in my body. I had 
turned the comer. I remember that for some time 
I lay quiet, listening in a kind of wonder to the steady 
battering of the seas against the bow, the thud of 
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sprays on the fo'c's'le-head above me, and the sus- 
tained hum of the wind through the rigging. 

It was evidently blowing hard. All around me I 
could hear the deep breathing of the watch below. 
A row of dripping oilskins swung giddily from a line 
hung down the centre of the fo'c's'le. A gleam of 
light shone upon the faces of the sleepers opposite to 
mai The close air of the fo'c's'le was sweetened by 
a fresh, invigorating draught, which eddied about in 
every comer and rattled the curtain rings of the 
luxurious Neapolitan. 

I craned my head, with much astonishment to find 
how weak I was; and peered out through the open 
door. I saw a wet, glistening deck; a slice of grey 
sky against which was outlined a leaning tower of 
curved cordage; and a white-streaked, greeny-grey 
sea, which appeared to be ever rushing furiously to- 
wards me, yet never reaching me. Geysers of spray 
shot up into the air at intervals and fell with a re- 
sounding smack on the shiny black tarpaulin of the 
forehatch. 

At times my view was blocked by a curtain of the 
purest emerald green, as a sea poured in a cataract off 
the fo'c's'le-head. Occasionally gusts of flying scud 
would sweep across the foredeck with a sharp 
spattering against the lee rail, like a shower of bullets 
splashing on a stone kraal. The scupper-holes 
gushed with bright jets of foam. The clanging deck 
ports swung open to the length of their chains, let 
in lumps of greeny sea, then banged shut again with 
the return roll. The waterways were hidden by a 
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torrent, which swirled now forrard, now aft, as the 
vessel pitched. A wreath of smoke blew down- 
wards from the galley funnel, and blurred the white 
shapes of the boats. The straining foresail was wet 
to the buUs'-eyes in the buntline cloth. The 
leathered roping of its roached foot curved in a great 
arch before me, which now swung down until the 
midship-house was hidden, now soared up until it 
was out of my sight altogether. 

It was a stirring scene, this rush of wind and sea 
and ship, and set my sluggish blood pulsing In the 
most welcome manner. It's bracing effect cheered 
me immensely and put new life, new vigour, into my 
wasted body. I was beginning to feel alive once 
more. 

I watched this bright, exhilarating seascape with 
eager eyes, and, as I watched, a group of men began 
to collect by the fore rigging. They tailed away in a 
line. I saw that they were stretching aft the fore 
upper topsail halliards. I recognised big Jem and 
the bosun at the head of the rope. I saw their 
backs bend, as they weighed down on the forepart — 
then the words of a chanty came floating to me, wild 
and melancholy as the cry of a sea-bird : 

"They call me Hanging Johnnie,'* 

Chorus — ^Away-i-oh. 
**They call me Hanging Johnnie," 

CAonu— So hang, boys, hang. 

I had never heard this chanty before. I listened 
with all my might, so as not to lose a syllable of It. 
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It seemed the sweetest spirit music to me lying there ; 
yet the words were absolutely ghoulish. 

As the hoarse roar of the voices, blending har- 
moniously with the melody of the wind, came moan- 
ing into the fo'c^s'le, heads began to poke forth curi- 
ously all around me. 

On went Jem again: 

"A rope, a beam, a ladder, 
Away-i-oh. 
With them I hung my mother, 
So hang, boys, hang." 

Two or three of the men below were now hum- 
ming the tune in time to his singing. I tried to, but 
the result was not a success, so I just lay back and 
drank it in like so much wine. 
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ril hang you altogether, 

Away-i-oh. 
To wait for finer weather. 

So hang, boys, hang. 

I'll hang you at the yard-arm, 

Away-i-oh. 
And leave you there to dangle. 

So hang, boys, hang. 

I'll cut you down at sunset, 

Away-i-oh. 
So hang and haul together. 

So hang, boys, hang." 

"They're shakin' the reefs outer the taups'ls,** 
came Ike's gruff voice from the depth of the fo'c's'le. 
" Bob Woodcock sure ain't no slouch at carryin' on, 
fur a limejuicer." 
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" Horray for Table Bay I " sang someone joyfully. 
It was Ned. 

"Table Bay?" I could not help exclaiming, in a 
voice which I hardly recognised as my own. " Table 
Bay?" I stanunered again in a husky whisper. 

Only Crojjick heard me, but then the development 
of his ears was remarkable. Jem was finishing his 
chanty : 

"I hang to make things jolly, 
Away-i-oh. 
They call me Hanging Johnnie, 
So hang, boys, hang." 
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'Alloah I ** called out the Cockney imperiously as 
the humming accompaniment died down ; '^ 'alloah, 
fellarsi H*I believe our ole screech-owl 'as swam 
clear o* the rats at lawst." And springing out of his 
bunk, he came over and peered at me with that 
shrewd squint of his. 

" Why Table Bay ? '* I asked in my new, strange 
voice. 

" W'y Table Bay, cocky — ^w*y Table Bay? you sez 
— w*y ter land you, er course." 

Here was news indeed. I was all eagerness to 
hear more ; but first I had to receive the congratula- 
tions of each watch mate in turn — and I was much 
flattered by their evident pleasure in seeing me once 
more in my right mind. I should not have felt so 
flattered if I had known then, as I did afterwards, 
how much I had been interfering with their sleep in 
my delirious outbreaks. 

" I sure thought y*r light were goin* out. Major,'* 
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declared Ike, giving my emaciated hand a good 
scrunch in his hairy paw. 

" Yes, youVe had a narrow squeak of it, old man," 
joined in Ned, "but you're on the up-grade now, 
from the looks of you." 

"Looks of 'im," commented Jones; "they ain't 
h'anyway calkilated ter h'inspire confidence in 'is 
revival. 'E may g6 up the spout yet, if you blokes 
don' low 'im some quietus." 

This characteristic speech set me off on the grin; 
at which Jones grew still more disheartening. 

" 'Ere, Major, h'l'm speakin' straight an' fur yer 
good. Jes' go easy on them sniggers o' youm. I 
'ears the mate tell Jem on'y yestidy, that h'if we 
weren't h'able ter put you ashore at the Cape by 
Thursday at the lytest, you were a gom coon — s'elp 
me, 'e did. You jes' lie doggo an' let fly h'all the 
pra'rs you know fur this 'ere wind to 'old up." 

" It's blowing a living gale right over the stem. 
Major," cut in Ned quickly, with an angry frown at 
Jones. " Don't you be scared by old Black Magic. 
The second mate told me he'd drive her under for 
you. Why, at this rate, we'll be getting the irons 
over to-morrow." 

" Mebbe this 'ere jawin' ain't goin' to do him no 
good," hazarded Ike, looking at me doubtfully. 

" No, no," I protested. " I'm all right— I'm only 
weak. I want to hear all the news and I want to 
use my tongue again." 

" Sacred Billy I listen to 'im I " burst out Croj jick. 
"W'y, you've 'ardly let up fur a minit 'cept ter 
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drink. Y'r jaw-tackle must be plumb near wore 
through — ^wants ter use 'is tongue, *e sez— oh, 
lor' 1 " 

" I want to hear the news," I repeated. 

" Wall, old son," observed Ike slowly, " thar ain't 
none that I know of." 

"How's old Harry?" 

" Dead; died in that 'ere 'lectric storm 'bout the 
time the fire-ball lit on yer back." 

" Ah." 

I lay wondering. What had happened after I 
was struck down? I began to recall a picture of 
battered men tearing up shirts for bandages. 

*' Wasn't there a fire or something? " I asked. 

" Ay. The lamplocker war struck by lightnin' an' 
Juan killed trimmin' his lamps. The whole mid- 
ship-house near caught alight, an' we had the devil's 
own job puttin' it out." 

" Devil's own job 1 " burst out Crojjick. " That's 
drorin it mild. W'y, we wos h'up to hour knees in 
blazin' oil. It plumb near set the h'Indian Ocean 
afire." 

" That's true," agreed Ned. " It ran overboard 
through the scuppers and covered the sea all round 
the ship till it looked like the fiery crater of Kilauea." 

" How did you put it out? " 

"Smothered it at last with wads of wet oakum 
and old Dan's blankets." 

" No one else dead, I suppose? " I inquired in such 
a droll fashion as near to cause a laugh. 

" Only the old man," returned Ike. " He cashed 
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in his cheques two days ago an* we're landin* the 
body at Cape Town." 

That afternoon I had a stream of visitors. First 
came Bob Woodcock, breezy as a gale of wind, and 
full of optimism as to my recovery. His visit had a 
most cheering effect upon me, for I had been feeling 
very low at the thought of being dumped down in 
hospital at Cape Town. 

" Get well quick," he urged, " slip home on a mail 
boat if you can, and you'll be in time to sign on for 
next voyage." 

" Shall you be in her, sir? " I asked. 

"It's a secret," he whispered joyfully; "but the 
mate promises that if he gets command he'll take me 
with him as mate — I passed end of last voyage — and 
the owners are sure to give him the ship — dead 
certain. How's that for high — eh. Major? 

" And I tell you what," he went on, " the mate 
thinks a lot of you — ^maybe he'd sign you on, acting 
third mate; you'd be aft then — show's that for high 
again ? " And with this last enticement he left me. 

The bosun was the next to poke in, on his way to 
the forepeak. 

"Weel, Major," he said, "y're vera hard to 
keel." 

And he had no sooner retired than I heard the 
bump-bump of Dan's wooden leg stumping along 
outside. 

" 'Oo'd ertho't," he burst out, as he negotiated the 
door-sill with his usual agility, " 'oo'd ertho't, when 
you comes aboard on yer lonesome an' Sails drags 
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you into our den for a yam, that we'd land ye in 
Cape Town wi' the brand of a fire-ball down ye 
back." 

" I wouldn't," I admitted gloomily. 

" Well, cheer up, sonny, the Cape's no' so bad, an' 
don't I know it. Many's the time h'l've laid oflF 
Simons Town." 

," I don' see why the mate wants ter land you at 
Cape Town," grumbled Jem, who had sat by my 
bunk like a hen minding a chick ever since eight bells. 
" You're goin' on fine. There's nothin' wrong with 
the 'ealin' o' your back. That's on'y proud flesh wot 
the mate's scared of." 

"The mate knows," asserted Dan, stoutly; 
"Zack Slaughter knows, 'e's 'ad plenty o' expe- 
rience." 

" An' so 'ave I," declared big Jem angrily : " h'lve 
see'd some pretty nasty gashes in my time, spechuUy 
wi' backs — wot wiv tradin' in the Islands. You see 
some o' the backs I 'ave arter they've been ground 
on the coral by 'eavy surf. Why, coral plays 'ell 
wiv ye, p'isons ye — ^while Major 'ere ain't got nothin' 
but clean 'lectricity ter contend wiv; it were o'ny the 
shock wot was to be feared wi' him; an' now that's 
wore off, why 'e'U be reefin' taups'ls in a week; the 
mate " 

" May I come in, men? " said a well-known voice 
at that moment; and, to my astonishment, in walked 
Zack Slaughter. 

" Wall, Smith," he began, " I'm sure glad to see 
yew've quit y'r delirium." 
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"Must I be put ashore at the Cape, sir?" I de- 
manded anxiously. 

" 'Is back's 'ealin' fine, sir," declared Jem. " Them 
bandages is clean now to wot they used to be." 

** I daren't risk it, man. Directly the anchor's let 
go I'll fetch a doctor off — mebbe the port doctor'U 
do. And the first thing he'll say will be : * Get 
that man between hospital sheets quick as yew 
can. 

After examining me, he turned to Russ, who, it 
seemed, was much better. But this was only natural, 
for ever since a course had been set for Cape Town 
there had been no stint in serving out potatoes and 
onions ; so that during the time I had been out of my 
mind Jones and the Beetle had managed to shake off 
the scurvy, and Russ's back was nearly healed. 

In the dog watch Sails came to see me; but, in 
spite of all his efforts to keep it down, his great voice 
boomed so in the confined space of the fo'c's'le in- 
terior that Jem would not allow him to stay for long. 
He was followed by Roddy, who, on beholding me, 
burst out unflatteringly : 

" My only auntl What a facet Poor ole Epau- 
lettes 1 Why you're lookln' like " 

" Now then," cut in Jem quickly, " none o' that." 

But Roddy's exclamation of astonishment had 
made me curious, and I begged for the fo'c's'le look- 
ing-glass. It was in vain. Jem absolutely refused 
to give it to me. 

Jones, however, rather gave the show away by 
remarking cheerfully : 
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"Ye *as the death shadders on ye cheeks." But 
he caught It hot for this from my big nurse. 

" Death shadders, ye bloomin' Jonah, death shad- 
ders I Jest let me catch you talkin' erbout death 
shadders again an* all that's left o' you'll be a death 
shadder." 

The last of all my visitors was Arslan. Of a sud- 
den he came stalking into the fo'c's'le with the air 
of a monarch, and he growled so at the watch below 
that they all cowed away from him. But with me he 
showed his affection by rearing up on his hind legs, 
pawing my chest and licking my hands. Then, as 
suddenly as he had entered, he retired. 

The following morning I was aroused by a noise 
above my head. They were getting the anchors 
over. 

And just thirty hours after the anchors had been 
got over, I was carried aft in a canvas stretcher. I 
had been dreading this moment, and when the time 
came the movement proved so trying to me in my 
weakened state that I was hardly conscious. I dimly 
remember a succession of hands being thrust into 
mine ; a confused babble of voices saying good-bye — 
and then, a mist of faces looking over the rail. 

Whilst I was being rowed ashore I knew nothing 
except that there was a horrible taste of brandy in my 
mouth. I believe it was blowing a south-easter; and 
that Jem, Ike, Ned and Jones, who were on the 
thwarts had a hard pull of it. Three days later I 
said good-bye to those of my shipmates who had 
gained permission to come ashore for that purpose. 
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How I hate good-byes I 

Zack Slaughter was the last, as he had been the 
first. 

" Wall," he said, " the doctor says he'll pull you 
through. I've left your money with the consul. 
Let me hear from you — the owners or the ship's 
agents in Calcutta will always find me. Guess you'll 
return to hoss-sodgerin' after the rough time you've 
had. But don't forget the old Benares and Zack 
Slaughter, who's been well satisfied with the man he 
picked up in Chinee Choke, and is very sorry to lose 
him. Good-bye and good luck to yew." 

I tried to mumble out my thanks, but before I had 
said more than a word or two he took my hand, and 
with a quick ''So-long," was gone. 

• • . • • 

The Benares arrived home in due course, and 
sailed again for Calcutta with Zack Slaughter in com- 
mand and Bob Woodcock as mate. Ned stayed in 
her as second mate, and many of the old crew signed 
again, including Dan and Sails, the inseparables, Ike, 
and big Jem in the position of bosun. 

My big shipmate wrote me a long letter from 
Dundee which must have caused him hours of toil 
and trouble. In it he gave me much news which 
those I received from Bob Woodcock, Ned and 
Roddy omitted. 

Crojjick, he wrote rather contemptuously, had 
gone a voyage in steam. Jones had blown his pay 
day in a couple of nights, and, with much bewailing 
of his luck, had been compelled to ship on a '' reg'lar 
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tnan-killer, a great wall-sided four-poster, a parish- 
rigged beast as wouldn't steer, an' took two hundred 
and twenty days coming home from Portland, Ore- 
gon." Geordy had gone coasting on a nice little 
brigantine, owned and mastered by his brother — 
" the very spit of himself." The Dagos had shipped 
in a bunch on a big Frenchy, bound out to the West 
Coast. Ramsammy had sailed as '^ Bura tindal " 
on a Glen Line steamer, and, lastly, Hamid had gone 
to the Earl's Court Show to represent a Dancing 
Dervish. 

So much for Jem's letter. 

Arslan, as you know, I managed to buy from the 
captain's executors on my arrival in England some 
months later. 

Though it may seem to have been a queer way of 
enjoying a hard-earned furlough, I have never re- 
gretted my time m a wind-jammer's fo'c's'le. 






